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PREFACE 

The  present  catalogue  deals  with  the  carved  ivories  of  post-classical, 
mediaeval,  and  more  modern  times  contained  in  the  Department  of 
British  and  Mediaeval  Antiquities.  The  history  of  the  collection  will  be 
found  in  the  Introduction,  and  it  is  of  some  interest  to  note  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  series  was  acquired  rather  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  though 
additions  of  considerable  individual  importance  have  since  been  made. 

It  has  been  decided  that  the  ivories  from  the  East  would  be  out  of  place 
in  the  present  catalogue.  The  art  of  China  and  Japan,  or  of  India  and 
Ceylon,  is  so  distantly  related  to  that  of  mediaeval  Europe,  and  its 
inspiration  is  so  entirely  different  in  kind,  that  it  seemed  more  fitting  that 
the  ivories  of  the  Far  East  should  form  part  of  the  general  oriental  series, 
without  rerard  to  the  material. 

One  question  which  has  aroused  considerable  interest  among  collectors 
and  amateurs  generally  is  that  concerning  the  authenticity  of  certain  classes 
of  ivory  carvings.  The  subject  has  been  reviewed  as  far  as  it  concerns  the 
collection,  and  many  of  the  best  authorities  in  England  and  abroad  have 
been  consulted.  The  result  in  the  main  has  been  negative,  no  evidence 
having  as  yet  been  produced  sufficient  to  justify  their  condemnation. 
Difficulties  of  this  kind  are  incidental  to  the  study  of  antiquities  ;  and  where 
proofs  are  wanting,  some  authority  may  be  conceded  to  the  judgement 
which  comes  from  a  slowly  gathered  experience.  No  example  has  been 
included  without  consideration,  and  attention  has  been  drawn  in  the  text  to 
debatable  points. 

I  have  carefully  read  through  the  proofs  of  the  Catalogue  and  Introduction  ; 
Mr.  G.  F.  Hill,  of  the  Department  of  Coins  and  Medals,  has  also  read  the 
proofs,  and  made  many  useful  suggestions. 

The  Trustees  are  indebted  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London  for 
the  use  of  blocks  on  pp.  32,  66,  and  123,  and  to  Mr.  Arthur  Gardner  for 
the  photograph  of  the  block  on  p.  xxxi. 

C.  H.  READ. 
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INTRODUCTION 

In  the  following  pages  it  is  not  proposed  to  trace  the  history  of  carving  in  ivory, 
a  task  far  too  considerable  for  the  limits  imposed  upon  an  Introduction  like  the 
present.^     It  is  desirable,  however,  to  recall  a  few  essential  facts,  and  suggest  certain 

'  The  English  reader  will  find  general  information  upon  the  history  of  ivory  carving  of  the  Christian 
era  in  the  following  works  :  W.  Maskell,  A  Description  of  the  Ivories  Ancient  and  Mediaeval  in  the 
South  Ke7isington  Museum,  1872  ;  A.  Maskell,  Ivories  (The  Connoisseur's  Library)  ;  F.  Pulszky,  Cata- 
logue of  the  Fejervary  Ivories  in  the  Museum  off.  Mayer,  1856  ;  M.  Digby  \A'yatt,  Notices  of  Sculpture 
in  Ivory,  1856. 

In  French,  M.  E.  Molinier's  Ivoires  (Hisioire  des  arts  appliques  a  l' Industrie,  iomt  i)  remains  the 
most  important  work  comprising  the  whole  subject.  The  introduction  to  the  first  volume  of  the 
large  catalogue  of  the  Spitzer  Collection  {La  Collection  Spitzer)  by  A.  Darcel  is  also  x'aluable. 

Among  works  chiefly  devoted  to  the  ivories  of  the  Late  Roman  and  Early  Christian  periods  may  be 
mentioned:  A.  F.  Gori,  77i!d?j-««rz/j' ?7rfr;v«//i  i/i^/yiZ/WMOT,  1759,  with  appendix  by  Passeri ;  R.  Garrucci, 
Storia  dell'  arte  italiana,  vol.  vi  ;  W.  Meyer,  Zivei  antike  Elfenbeiiitafeln  der  K.  Staatsbibliothck  in 
Miinchen,  1S79;  G.  Stuhlfauth,  Die  altcliristliche  Elfenbeinplastik  (Heft  ii  of  J.  Ficker's  Archdo- 
logische  Studicn  sum  Christlichen  Altertjtm  und  Mittelaltcr ,  1896).  The  last  work  will  be  found 
very  useful,  though  its  theoretical  portions  do  not  command  universal  assent  ;  it  contains  most  of  the 
references  necessary  for  a  study  of  the  period. 

Early  Christian  ivories  are  further  discussed  in  all  the  handbooks  to  Christian  archaeology,  e.  g.  those 
by  Lowry,  Reusens,  Leclercq,  V.  Schultze,  and  others;  also,  under  such  headings  as  'diptych',  in 
dictionaries  of  Christian  Antiquities,  especially  that  by  Smith  and  Cheetham  in  English,  and  the 
German  Real-Encyklopddie  edited  by  F.  X.  Kraus.  The  new  Dictionnaii-e  d'Archcologie  Chrctiennc, 
edited  by  F.  Cabrol,  will  treat  of  ivory  carvings  in  various  articles.  Many  illustrations  and  much 
useful  material  are  to  be  found  in  A.  Venturi,  Storia  dell'  arte  italiana,  vol.  i. 

Byzantine  Ivories  are  discussed  in  the  general  work  by  E.  Molinier,  mentioned  above  ;  by  M.  G.  Millet 
in  A.  Michel's  Hisioire  de  I'art,  vol.  i  ;  and  in  several  of  Professor  Strzygowski's  works,  Byzantinische 
Denkmdler,  vol.  i  ;  Orient  oder  Row  ;  Klcinasien  ein  Nculand  der  Kunstgeschichte  ;  Hellenistische 
und  Koptisehe  Kunst,  &c.  Many  are  illustrated  in  M.  G.  Schlumberger's  historical  works:  Un 
Empereur  bysantin  and  L'EpopiIe  byzaniine  ;  and  some  are  discussed  by  the  same  writer  in  papers 
contributed  to  the  Monuments  Plot.  Dr.  H.  Graeven  wrote  many  papers  on  the  subject,  and  much 
valuable  information  is  contained  in  Russian  works,  especially  those  by  Prof.  Ainalotf. 

For  Mediaevcd  Ivories,  in  addition  to  the  general  works  cited  above,  the  English  reader  may  consult 
the  small  book  by  Miss  A.  M.  Cust,  The  Ivoiy  Workers  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  most  authoritative 
account  is  that  by  M.  Raymond  Koechlin  in  A.  Michel's  Hisioire  de  Part,  vol.  ii,  pp.  459  ft".,  with 
bibliography  on  pp.  505-7  ;   M.  Koechlin  is  preparing  an  exhaustive  work  upon  the  subject. 

Ivory  carvings  of  the  Renaissance  and  later  are  described  by  E.  Scherer,  Elfenbeinplastik  seit 
der  Renaissance  (vol.  viii  of  Monographien  des  Kunstge-cuerbes,  edited  by  L.  Sponsel),  a  book  which 
contains  further  references.     The  later  chapters  in  Mr.  A.  Maskell's  book  will  also  be  found  useful. 

The  principal  printed  Catalogues  of  Ivory  Carvings  in  public  collections  are  as  follows  : — 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  London.     W.  Maskell,  Description,  &c.,  as  abo\'e. 
Free  Public  Museums,  Liverpool  (Mayer  Collection).     F.  Pulszky,  Catalogue  of  the  Fejervary 
Ivories,  as  above  ;  C.  T.  Gatty,  Catalogue  of  the  Mediaeval  and  later  Antiqicities,  Liverpool,  1863. 
Museum  of  the  Louvre,  Paris.     E.  Molinier,  Catalogue  des  ivoires,  1896. 
Kaiser  Friedrich  Museum,  Berlin.     Konigliche  Museen,  Deschreibungder  Bildwerke  der  christ- 
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points  of  general  interest,  which  may  help  to  render  the  collection  more  fully  intelli- 
gible.    The  introductory  pages  will  therefore  be  divided  into  a  few  distinct  sections 
dealing  with  the  following  subjects: — 
(i)  The  history  of  the  collection. 

(2)  The  uses  of  ivory  carvings. 

(3)  Relation  of  ivory  carving  to  other  branches  of  art. 

(4)  Importance  of  the  art  at  different  periods  and  in  various  countries. 

(5)  Questions  of  date  and  authenticity. 

(6)  Material  and  technique. 

I.     History  of  the    Collection. 

The  series  of  ivories  here  described,  which  takes  rank  with  the  great  collections  at 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  and  in  the  capitals  of  Europe,  has  been  gradually 
formed  during  many  years,  and  some  of  the  carvings  which  it  contains  have  been  in  the 
Museum  since  the  eighteenth  century.  Of  these  the  examples  with  known  antecedents 
are  mostly  of  minor  importance,  and  were  acquired  with  the  Sloane  Collection  in 
A.D.  1753:  among  their  number  the  leaf  of  a  triptych  (no.  367)  perhaps  possesses 
the  greatest  interest.  But  a  few  exceptional  panels,  of  which  there  is  unfortunately 
no  record,  must  also  have  been  early  acquisitions.  Among  these  are  the  leaf  of 
a  diptych  representing  the  Archangel  Michael  (no.   11,  Plate  VI),  the  finest  ivory  in 


lichen  Epochc,  El/enbeinzuerke,  by  W.  Voge,  1900. 

Musces  Royaux  des  arts  dccoratijs,  Brussels.     Catalogue  des  ivoircs,  &c.,  by  j.  Destree,  1902. 
Vatican  Library,  Rome.     R.  Kanzler,  Gli  avori  dei  Miisci  profano  e  sacro,  1903. 

The  series  of  fictile  ivories  made  for  the  Arundel  Society,  a  complete  set  of  which  is  in  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum,  are  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  student,  and  the  Catalogue  of  these  by 
J.  O.  Westwood,  though  published  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  is  a  most  useful  book  of  reference.  Its 
full  title  is  A  descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Fictile  Ivories  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  1S76. 
It  contains  summaries  of  the  principal  continental  collections  as  they  were  at  the  time  of  writing. 

Among  albums,  or  series  of  illustrations,  the  '  Portfolio  of  Ivories '  in  thirty-six  parts,  published  by 
W.  Griggs,  provides  reproductions  of  a  large  number  of  the  examples  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
jMuseum.  The  two  small  volumes  of  photographs  issued  by  Dr.  H.  Graeven,  Friihchristlichc  und 
niittelalterliche  Elfenbeiniuerke  in  photograpliischer  Nachbildung,  I.  Aus  Sanimlungeti  in  Eno-land 
II.  Aus  Sainmlungeii  in  Italien,  are  of  great  utility  :  the  first  series  contains  many  of  the  ivories  in 
the  present  catalogue. 

The  above  works,  with  books  of  more  general  scope,  such  as  J.  Labarte's  Histoire  des  arts 
indusiriels,  and  Rohault  de  Fleury's  /-((  H/esse,  L' l-lvangile,  La  Sainte  Vierge,  should  serve  to 
introduce  the  student  to  the  literature  of  the  subject.  The  number  of  articles  and  essays 
devoted  to  ivories  is  very  large.  By  means  of  the  index  of  authors  at  the  end  of  this  volume 
it  is  hoped  that  the  work  of  writers  like  Goldschmidt,  Graeven,  Haseloff,  Koechlin,  Kraus,  Semper 
von  Schlosser,  Schlumberger,  Voge  and  others,  who  have  done  so  much  to  advance  our  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  may  be  brought  into  wider  notice  in  this  country. 

It  may  be  added  that  a  catalogue  of  the  ivories  in  the  Department  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities 
will  shortly  be  issued.  The  Vatican  catalogue  mentioned  above  contains  pagan  ivory  carvings  ;  and 
the  late  Dr.  H.  Graeven  also  published  a  work  upon  ivories  of  pre-Christian  date. 
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the  collection,  and  the  large  early-mediaeval  panel  with  subjects  from  the  Gospels 
Cno-  53.  Plate  XXX).  Both  may  have  belonged  to  the  Cottonian  Library,  which 
belonged  to  the  nation  from  A.D.  1700,  but  was  not  brought  to  Bloomsbury  until 
nearly  sixty  years  later. 

Down  to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  however,  the  collection  remained 
insignificant  in  point  of  numbers.  About  that  time,  as  a  result  of  the  increasing  interest 
in  mediaeval  art  and  archaeology,  it  began  to  grow  rapidly  both  by  gift  and  by  purchase. 
The  largest  and  most  important  series  purchased  by  the  Trustees  was  acquired  in 
1856;  it  had  been  formed  by  Mr.  William  Maskell,  and  comprises  examples  of  all 
periods  from  the  fifth  century  to  comparatively  modern  times  :  the  more  remarkable 
objects  in  this  collection  will  be  noticed  below. 

The  most  generous  benefactor  was  the  late  Sir  A.  VVoUaston  Franks,  K.C.B., 
Keeper  of  the  Department  from  A.D.  1866  to  1896,  who  augmented  thc'^eries  by  continual 
gifts  representing  all  periods,  but  more  particularly  those  preceding  the  rise  of  Gothic 
art.  To  him  the  Museum  owes  the  '  Franks  Casket'  (no.  30,  Plates  XVII  and  XVIII), 
an  invaluable  example  of  Northumbrian  work  in  the  eighth  century  ;  the  seal  of  Godwin 
(no.  31,  Plate  XXXIV),  illustrating  the  high  quality  of  Anglo-Saxon  minor  sculpture 
two  centuries  later;  the  knife-handle  (no.  37,  Plate  XX),  with  its  interesting  floral 
ornament ;  the  Romanesque  head  of  a  tau-cross  (no.  71,  Plate  XXXIV)  ;  and  a  large 
series  of  early  draughtsmen  of  the  highest  interest  carved  both  with  human  and 
animal  figures  (no.  ]64fif.,  170  ff.,  203).  Among  ivory  carvings  of  the  Gothic  period 
he  presented  the  casket  with  the  .story  of  the  Chatelaine  de  Vergi  (no.  367,  Plates 
LXXXIVff.),  together  with  diptychs,  ^^•riting  tablets,  a  pax,  and  a  mirror-case 
(nos.  269,  29T,  324,  355,  363,  381).  Numerous  objects  representing  later  periods 
were  also  included  among  his  gifts  ;  of  these  the  series  of  portrait-medallions  (nos. 
425,  458  ff..  Plates  Clff.)  may  be  especially  mentioned.  He  further  enriched  the 
collection  by  several  examples  of  oriental  workmanship,  among  which  are  a  pierced 
box  and  carved  panels  from  Egypt  and  Persia  (nos.  569-71,  Plate  CXXIII). 
Mr.  William  Burges,  A.R.A.,  presented  and  bequeathed  several  carvings  of  the  Gothic 
period  and  later,  including  the  small  male  head  (no.  249,  Plate  XCIII),  writing 
tablets,  a  casket  (no.  401,  Plate  XCV),  a  mirror-case  (no.  386),  and  the  chaplet  or 
rosary  with  beads  in  the  form  of  human  heads  (no.  475).  To  Major-General  Meyrick 
the  collection  owes  a  number  of  examples  chiefly  of  the  same  period,  including  the 
small  casket  (no.  371,  Plate  LXXXVII).  By  the  gift  and  bequest  of  Mr.  Felix  Slade, 
the  Museum  came  into  the  possession  of  the  interesting  Bjv.antine  panel  (no.  18, 
Plate  XII)  and  a  few  ivories  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Donors  of  individual  objects 
of  especial  interest  are  Dean  Conybeare  of  Llandaff,  who  gave  in  1 855  the  rare 
Carolingian  reliquary  (no.  47,  Plates  XXV  and  XXVI)  ;  the  Rev.  George  Murray, 
who  in  fulfilment  of  the  wLshes  of  the  Rev.  H.  Crowe  presented  in  1852  the  Crucifix 
(no.  513,  Plate  CXIX)  and  the  panel  (no.  487,  Plate  CXII)  reproducing  a  bas-relief 
by  Girolamo  Campagna  at  Venice  ;  and  the  National  Art  Collections  Fund,  to  which 
the  Trustees  are  indebted  for  the  admirable  head  of  a  tau-cross  made  in  England  in 
the  eleventh  century  (no.  32,  Plate  XIX),  the  large  Carolingian  panel  (no.  50,  Plate 
XXVIII),  and  an  interesting  early  draughtsman  (no.  156,  Plate  XXXVII). 
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The  Riaskell  Collection  contains  a  number  of  exceptionally  valuable  ivories.  To 
it  belong  the  important  PZarly  Christian  panels  (nos.  7  and  8,  Plates  IV  and  V),  one 
of  which  has  upon  it  one  of  the  first  representations  of  the  Crucifixion  ;  the  vase 
(no.  15,  Plate  X)  ;  the  fine  comb  (no.  40,  Plate  XXI) ;  the  remarkable  panel  with  the 
Raising  of  Lazarus  (no.  37,  Plate  XII);  several  of  the  best  Carolingian  panels  (nos. 
42,  44,  46,  48,  49,  51,  Plates  XXII  ff.)  ;  early  Mediaeval  and  Romanesque  ivories  of 
great  rarity  (nos.  55,  58,  59,  60,  73)  ;  the  head  of  a  tau-cross  (no.  72,  Plate  XXXIV), 
a  crozier-head  (no.  75,  Plate  XXXV),  a  flabellum-handle  (no.  76,  Plate  XXXVI) ;  the 
beautiful  Gothic  statuette  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  (no.  330,  Plate  LXXIV)  ;  the 
casket  with  subjects  from  Romance  (no.  368,  Plate  LXXXIV  ff.) ;  a  whole  series  of  other 
fourteenth-century  ivories  ;  and  various  examples  of  later  work,  including  the  re- 
markable panel  by  Christoph  Angermair  (no.  486,  Plate  CXI). 

From  the  Collection  of  Mr.  Rohde  Hawkins  were  obtained  the  long  panels  from  a 
Byzantine  Casket  (no.  16,  Plate  XI) ;  the  Byzantine  panel  with  the  Nativity  (no.  19, 
Plate  XII),  and  two  examples  of  fourteenth-century  work.  Several  Gothic  ivories 
were  acquired  at  the  Bernal  sale  in  i  855,  including  the  fine  diptych  with  scenes  from 
the  Passion  (no.  384,  Plate  LXIV).  The  Sneyd  Collection  at  Keele  Hall  yielded  the 
Carolingian  ivory  pyxis  (no.  43,  Plate  XXIII)  and  several  plaques  of  the  twelfth 
century  (nos.  62  ff.,  Plates  XXXII  and  XXXIII).  Single  objects  from  well-known 
sources  are  the  leaf  of  a  diptych  with  an  apotheosis  (no.  i,  Plate  I)  formerly  in  the 
Gherardesca  Collection  at  Florence,  and  the  figure  of  a  Consul  (no.  5,  Plate  II)  obtained 
at  the  Fountaine  Sale  in  1884.  Notable  ivories  purchased  on  several  occasions  include 
the  interesting  early  mediaeval  writing-box  (no.  38,  Plate  XX)  ;  the  curious  leaf  of  a 
diptych  bearing  the  name  Radcgid  {no.  77,  Plate  XXX);  the  exceedingly  remarkable 
chessmen  of  the  twelfth  century  found  in  the  island  of  Lewis  (nos.  78  ff.,  Plates 
XXXVIII  ff.)  ;  several  early  draughtsmen  (nos.  163,  164,  168-9,  171);  and  the 
historical  triptych  and  leaf  of  a  diptych  carved  in  the  fourteenth  century  for  John 
Grandisson,  Bishop  of  Exeter  (nos.  245-6,  Plates  LIV  and  LV). 

The  ivories  from  the  Department  of  Manuscripts  ornament  the  covers  of  early  illu- 
minated books.  The  most  important  are  those  upon  the  Psalter  conjecturally  written 
for  Melisenda,  daughter  of  Baldwin  II  of  Jerusalem  and  wife  of  Fulk,  who  succeeded  his 
father-in-law  as  King  in  his  wife's  right  and  died  in  A.D.  1144  (no.  28,  Plates  XVI  and 
XVII).  The  book  was  acquired  by  the  Museum  in  1845,  and  was  previously  in  a 
private  collection  and  at  the  Grande  Chartreuse.  Another  interesting  ivory  in  that 
Department  is  the  figure  of  King  David  (no.  613),  bequeathed  by  Sir  Thomas 
Brooke,  Bt.,  in  1908,  and  ornamenting  the  cover  of  a  fine  Carolingian  Psalter. 

II.    The  Use  of  Ivory  Carmngs. 

Carved  ivory  was  used  by  all  the  great  civilizations  of  antiquity  to  enrich  the  most 
various  objects,  furniture  and  arms,  personal  ornaments  and  insignia,  caskets  seals 
horse-trappings,  in  fact  everything  for  which  its  qualities  were  adapted :  figures 
dedicated  as  ex  voto  were  also  fashioned  of  this  material.  We  are  here  concerned  only 
with    ivory  carvings  of  the   Christian  era ;    and   since   Early   Christian    art    was  but 
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gradually  differentiated  from  that  of  contemporary  paganism,  it  is  natural  to  find  that 
ivory  continued  to  serve  many  of  the  purposes  to  which  it  had  been  devoted  in  pagan 
times.  The  more  prominent  uses  to  which  it  has  been  adapted  during  this  extensive 
period  may  now  be  briefly  noticed. 

Diptychs.  The  most  important  of  all  ivory  carvings  arc  diptychs,  and  their 
derivatives  bookcovers  and  devotional  panels.  Each  leaf  of  every  diptych  intended 
for  practical  use  had  a  sunk  inner  surface  covered  with  a  coating  of  wax,  on  which  the 
writing  was  traced  with  a  stylus  ;  these  surfaces  were  entirely  protected  when  the 
tablets  were  closed.  The  other  two  surfaces  were  available  for  decoration  ;  but  only 
a  few  writing  tablets  were  considered  worthy  of  elaborate  ornament.  The  early 
diptychs  which  are  of  the  greatest  significance  to  Christian  art  are  those  made  for 
commemorative  purposes ;  to  announce  the  election  of  the  sender  to  high  office, 
especially  that  of  consul,  or  the  celebration  of  an  important  family  alliance.  The 
beautiful  diptych,  of  which  the  now  separated  leaves  are  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  and  in  the  Musee  dc  Cluny  at  Paris,  records  a  marriage  between  the  two 
Roman  families  of  the  Symmachi  and  Nicomachi,  and  thus  represents  the  latter  class.' 
More  numerous  were  the  ofificial  or  consular  diptychs  dispatched  by  the  new  magistrate 
to  acquaint  the  recipient  with  his  accession  to  office.-  We  may  first  briefly  notice 
the  'composite'  diptychs  perhaps  originally  prepared  for  presentation  to  imperial 
personages."  These  were  made  of  five  parts,  a  large  central  panel,  of  which  the  height 
rather  exceeded  the  breadth,  two  narrow  vertical  plaques  of  the  same  height  flanking 
it  to  right  and  left,  and  two  long  plaques  at  top  and  bottom  equal  in  length  to  the 
combined  breadth  of  the  other  three,  all  being  firmly  fastened  together  with  bone 
or  ivory  pegs  and  strengthened  in  other  ways.  This  composite  model  was  used  by 
Christians  as  early  as  the  fifth  century  to  ornament  the  covers  of  gospels,  and  no.  14 
in  the  present  collection  may  have  served  as  central  panel  of  such  a  bookcover.  But 
the  simple  consular  diptych  formed  of  two  large  leaves  of  the  long  form  illustrated 
by  nos.  i  and  11  was  of  greater  importance  in  the  history  of  the  ivory  carver's 
art,  because  it  was  more  widely  distributed.  The  outer  side  was  richly  carved  in 
a  manner  suitable  to  the  destination  of  the  gift,  though  the  quality  of  the  work 
probably  varied  according  to  the  dignity  of  the  recipient.^  Many  of  these  diptychs, 
and  others  of  equal  age  made  for  different  purposes,  passed  at  an  early  date  into  the 
possession  of  churches,  where  they  were  used  at  the  point  in  the  Mass  when  the  names 
of  dead  and  living  persons  to  be  commemorated  were  recited.     Sometimes  prayers 

'  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  Portfolio  of  Ivories,  part  I,  pi.  i  and  ii  ;  E.  Molinier,  Ivoircs,  p.  43  ; 
A.  Maskell,  Ivories,  pi.  ix. 

-  E.  Molinier,  Ivoircs,  chap,  i  ;  W.  Meyer,  Zivei  aiitikc  Elfcnbeintafeln,  S:c.  Consular  diptychs 
are  also  noticed  in  the  works  cited  at  the  beginning  of  note  i,  p.  xv. 

•'  W.  Meyer,  as  above,  p.  40,  pi.  i  and  ii ;  J.  Strzygowski,  Byz.uitinisclie  Daikiiidlcr,  i,  p.  31; 
Westwood,  Fictile  Ivories,  p.  365. 

'  The  Museum  does  not  contain  a  typical  consular  diptych.  The  Victoria  and  Albert  ?iluseum  has 
two  examples  of  the  sixth  century,  and  the  class  is  represented  in  the  Liverpool  Museum.  The 
imperial  diploma  admitting  to  the  patriciate  may  have  had  carved  ivory  covers  :  see  the  miniature 
representing  Juliana  Anicia,  in  the  6th-century  MS.  of  Dioscorides  at  Vienna  (A.  von  Premerstein, 
Ja/irbuch  der  kunsthist.  Saiiiinluiii^cii  dcs  allcrlidc/isten  Kaiserhauscs,  xxiv,  p.  115). 
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were  inscribed  upon  them,  as  in  the  case  of  nos.  ii  and  14  in  the  collection,  and  the 
diptych  of  the  Consul  Flavins  Taurus  Clementinus  in  the  Museum  at  Liverpool.  The 
original  purpose  of  a  diptych  was  thus  in  a  measure  retained,  though  the  characters 
were  now  traced  directly  upon  the  ivory  with  ink,  instead  of  being  scratched  upon 
wax  with  a  stylus.  But  it  may  be  surmised  that  the  decorated  exterior,  which  m 
many  cases  had  led  to  the  preservation  of  the  diptych,  gained  steadily  in  importance 
at  the  expense  of  the  plain  interior  surface  ;  and  when  large  panels  came  to  be  used 
to  enrich  the  covers  of  books,  their  primary  purpose  was  soon  forgotten.  They  were 
in  fact  too  cumbrous  for  practical  use ;  and  when,  at  some  time  between  the  sixth 
and  tenth  centuries,  devotional  diptychs  came  into  fashion,  writing  tablets  of  great 
dimensions  were  rarely  made.  Those  which  continued  in  later  times  to  serve  the  ancient 
purpose  were  of  much  smaller  size  (Plate  LXXXI),  and  were  apparently  made  in  the 
greatest  numbers  in  the  West,  where  they  were  commonly  used  down  to  the  fifteenth 
century  :  in  the  Byzantine  Empire  they  do  not  appear  to  have  enjoyed  a  similar 
popularity.  With  the  introduction  of  the  folding  tablet  for  devotional  purposes, 
the  ancient  writing-diptych  was,  so  to  speak,  turned  inside  out.  It  was  now  the 
carved  surfaces  which  most  needed  protection,  and  the  hinges  were  so  placed  as  to 
give  these  the  interior  position,  the  exterior  being  for  the  most  part  left  without 
ornamentation.  After  this  change,  the  elaboration  of  the  diptych  into  the  triptych 
and  polyptych  was  a  natural  development:  plinths  might  be  added  below,  or  the 
tops  might  receive  the  form  of  crocketed  gables,  until  the  whole  assumed  an  archi- 
tectural character  and  the  connexion  with  writing  tablets  completely  disappeared. 

During  the  Middle  Ages  of  Western  Europe,  as  to  which  documentary  evidence  is 
considerable,  diptychs  and  triptychs  found  a  place  alike  in  the  church  and  in  the  private 
oratory.  Entries  in  inventories  are  numerous  and  interesting,  but  only  a  few  can  be 
mentioned  in  the  present  place.  In  A.  D.  1445  the  Lady  Chapel  of  St.  Paul's,  London, 
contained  an  ivory  figure  of  the  Virgin  under  a  tabernacle  of  the  same  material,  perhaps 
one  of  the  polyptychs  mentioned  under  no.  366,  though  more  richly  embellished  than 
those  which  have  survived.^  A  similar  object  occurs  among  the  effects  of  Alianore  de 
Bohun  (a.  D.  1319-1333).^  Several  tableaux  of  ivory  with  sacred  subjects  carved  upon 
them  occur  among  the  possessions  of  Charles  V  of  France,  whose  inventory  is  an  invalu- 
able storehouse  of  information  with  regard  to  the  minor  arts  of  the  later  Middle  Ages." 
One  diptych  (no.  1967)  described  as  deux  grans  tableaux  d'yvire,  oh  est  entaillc'e  la 
Passion,  may  well  have  been  of  the  type  represented  by  no.  384.  Especially  interest- 
ing are  the  diptych  assigned  to  a  known  artist,  Jehan  le  Braellier,*  and  the  panels  with 
various  saints  and  the  arms  of  Jeanne  de  Bourgogne.''  These  had  an  armorial  case 
fitted  with  a  green  ribbon  and  silver  buckle,  the  attachment  suggesting  that  ivories 

'  Ilcm,  una  parva  ymago  healae  Marine  de  chore  in  iabernaciilo  cbiirnco  scdentis,  cum  i j  lapidibus 
j'ubris  ad pedem  tabertiaculi  ajfixis  [Arcliaeologia,  \,  p.  521). 

^  Arcltaeological  Journal,  ii,  34S  :  j yinage  de  Nostrc  Dainc  de yi'or  en  une  Taboiiacle  eluse. 

'■'■  J.  Labarte,  Inventaire  du  Mobilicr  de  Charles  V,  1879,  no.  1903  :  Ung  tableau  d'yvirc,  011  sunt  les 
rcpresentaeiojis  (III  jnur  de  la  Panthecoste  ct  de  f  Asecneion.  No.  2018  is  a  smaller  diptych  with  the 
same  subjects. 

'  Labarte,  as  above,  no.  2622.  ''  Ibid.,  no.  2771. 
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were  carried  suspended  from  the  girdle.     Another  diptych  is  remarkable  as  having 
subjects  in  gold  within  covers  of  ivory.i 

Ivory  Statuettes  during  the  Middle  Ages  were  almost  entirely  religious  ;  it  was  only 
after  the  Renaissance  that  mythological  and  other  figures  became  general.  Their 
character  is  illustrated  by  examples  in  the  collection,  and  both  the  large  proportion  of 
surviving  examples,  and  the  frequency  of  mention  in  inventories,  show  that  they  must 
have  been  produced  in  very  great  numbers.  The  quality  of  the  sculpture  naturally  varied 
with  the  talent  of  the  artist ;  even  within  the  limits  of  the  present  collection  it  is  possible 
to  estimate  the  considerable  distance  which  separates  the  master  from  the  pupil  or 
subordinate.  If  nos.  330  and  y^i  are  compared  with  no.  334,  the  extent  of  the 
difference  is  evident. 

Statuettes  of  our  Lord,  the  Virgin  and  Saints  w&re.  often  to  be  found  in  churches  ; 
but  the  greater  number  were  made  for  private  devotion,  and  arc  comnion  items  in  the 
inventories. 2  Usually  each  statuette  is  an  independent  unit ;  but  sometimes  we  read 
of  whole  groups,  recalling  the  well-known  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  and  Descent 
from  the  Cross  in  the  Museum  of  the  Louvre.  The  phraseology  of  the  inventories 
does  not  always  allow  us  to  say  with  certainty  whether  statuettes  in  churches  were 
independent  like  no.  332,  or  under  canopies  like  those  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  and  of 
Alianore  de  Bohun  mentioned  above. 

It  is  possible  that  some  ivory  figures  or  groups  may  have  served  to  adorn  large 
retables  ;  it  has  been  conjectured  that  the  type  represented  by  the  group  of  apostles 
(no.  341)  may  have  served  this  purpose.  Ivory  panels  carved  with  reliefs  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  much  used  for  retables  in  the  later  Middle  Ages,  as  they  were,  for 
example,  on  the  early  paliotto  of  Salerno."  In  North  Italy,  however,  bone  reliefs  were 
employed  for  this  purpose  by  the  carvers  of  the  school  of  the  Embriachi  about  the 
year  A.  D.  1400  (see  under  no.  401). 

'  Ibid.,  no.  2028. 

^  A  few  examples  may  suffice.  For  a  royal  inventory  made  in  the  twenty-eighth  reign  of  Edward  I 
an  ivory  statuette  of  the  Virgin  is  mentioned  (Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London,  1787,  Liber  qiioiidinmis 
contrarotidatoris  Garderobae  anno  regis  Edwardi  Priiiii  28,  p.  351).  Another  occurs  in  an  inventory 
of  Edward  III  (F.  Palgrave,  TJie  antient  Kalendars  and  Inventories  of  the  Treasury  of  His  Majes/y's 
ExcJtequer,  vol.  iii,  1836,  p.  206,  no.  3).  Among  the  possessions  of  iNIargarete  de  Bohun  in  A.  D.  1319- 
1322  are  ij  petites  ymages  de  nosfrc  dame  de  yvor\  of  Alianore  de  Bohun,  j  petite  yinage  de  yvor 
de  Seinte  Katerine  {Arcti.  Journ.,  ii,  348).  The  Lady  of  Roger  de  IMortimer  had,  at  about  the 
same  date,  '  unam  parvain  iinagincm  bcatc  Virginis  de  ebo?-e'  (Ibid.,  xv,  361). 

The  above-mentioned  inventory  of  Charles  V  of  France  has  many  references  to  ivory  statuettes. 
Several  figures  of  the  Virgin  enthroned  are  described  (Labarte,  nos.  1S87,  1923,  2105),  while  others 
(nos.  2680,  3109)  are  probably  standing,  like  nos.  331  and  332  in  the  Catalogue.  One  (Labarte, 
no.  2534)  forms  part  of  an  Annunciation-group  :  item,  iing  yinage  d'yvire  de  iVostre  Dante,  et  leng 
aiige  devant  tiiy,  et  te  pot,  stir  ung  entablement  d'argent,  esmailte  de  vert,  et  V Ave  Maria  cscript 
autoiir.  No.  2030  is  a  group  representing  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  :  item,  ung  couromiement  de 
Nostre  Seigneur  a  Nostre  Dame  d'yvire,  et  troys  angelot::  de  mcsmes,  assiz:  en  ung  siege  de  ccdre. 

Other  entries  refer  to  ivory  statuettes  of  St.  Margaret  ^ sur  ung  serpent'  (1970),  and  SS.  Peter 
and  Paul  (2006). 

'  Arundel  Society's  casts  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  Sec  atso  E.  liertaux,  L'art  dans 
t' Italic  nicridionate,  I,  pp.  433  ff. 
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In  the  revival  of  ivory  sculpture  in  quite  modern  times  the  statuette  has  been  more 
important  than  the  relief."' 

Boxes  and  Caskets  of  ivory  carved  with  reliefs  had  been  made  at  a  very  early  date  ;  an 
example  from  Cyprus,  probably  a  draught-box,  and  dating  fromi  at  least  the  tenth 
century  I!.  C,  is  exhibited  in  the  Room  of  Gold  Ornaments  and  Gems.  The  immediate 
predecessors  of  the  ivory  boxes  made  in  Early  Christian  times  were,  however,  the 
receptacles  for  jewels  or  toilet  requisites  used  by  Roman  ladies,  and  the  acerrae  or  boxes 
for  the  grains  of  incense  burned  upon  the  altar.  The  Roman  trinket-boxes  were 
rectangular  or  cylindrical,  and  both  types  persisted  in  Christian  times.  The  exterior 
was  carved  with  subjects  in  relief,  and  no.  3  of  the  present  collection  is  probably  such 
a  box,  adapted  at  a  later  time  to  Christian  uses.  The  Early  Christians  employed 
both  kinds  of  box  to  contain  relics  of  saints,  or,  more  rarely  perhaps,  the  consecrated 
bread.  Among  the  larger  ivory  reliquaries  of  rectangular  form  is  that  at  Brescia, 
dating  from  the  fourth  century:-  of  the  circular  type,  no.  13  in  the  present 
collection  is  a  fine  and  very  interesting  example,  representing  as  it  docs  the  judgement 
and  martyrdom  of  one  of  the  most  famous  saints  of  the  Christian  East,  whose  relics  it 
probably  once  contained.  The  majority  of  boxes  of  this  kind  were  made  in  Egypt  or 
Syria  between  the  fourth  and  sixth  centuries  ;  they  have  survived  in  considerable 
numbers,  through  the  fortunate  circumstance  of  having  early  entered  the  treasuries  of 
Western  churches,  where  in  many  cases  they  remained  until  modern  times.  The 
artists  of  the  Middle  Ages  also  made  cylindrical  boxes,  the  finest  being  those  produced 
in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  for  the  Moorish  princes  of  Spain,  and  the  pierced 
examples  of  the  fourteenth  century  made  in  Egypt  (no.  56cS).3  Vases  of  carved 
ivory  are  rarer;  no.  15  is  the  largest  example  of  a  group  originating  in  the  East,  and 
probably  inspired  in  the  first  instance  by  silver  vessels.  Some  of  these  vases  were 
perhaps  used  for  sacred  purposes,  like  the  pyxides  of  the  regular  cylindrical  form. 

The  ancient  ivory  boxes  which  were  preserved  in  Western  churches,  and  the  later 
examples  reproducing  their  form,  were  sometimes  destined,  even  in  the  Middle  Ages,  to 
contain  the  Host,*  but  were  more  commonly  used  for  relics,  as  in  Early  Christian 
times  ; ''  very  rarely,  as  if  by  an  unconscious  reversion  to  the  pagan  usage,  they  held  the 
grains  of  incense  upon  the  altar,  serving  the  purpose  of  the  boat  or  navette  commonly 
employed  from  the  thirteenth  century."     The  inventories  are  full  of  references  to  '  boxes 

'  A.  Maskell,  Ivories^  ch.  xix. 

"  H.  Graeven,  Elfenbeinwerke,  ii,  no.  5  ;  A.  Venturi,  Storia  dcW  arte  itnliana,  i,  figs.  273-277. 

■'  Perhaps  the  '  boiste  d'yvire  toute  percec  a  jour '  among  the  effects  of  Charles  V  at  Vincennes  may 
have  been  such  a  box  from  Egypt  (J.  Labarte,  Iji-vciitairc,  as  above,  no.  2716). 

'  Among  the  gifts  of  Bishop  Henry  of  Blois  to  Winchester  Cathedral  in  the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth 
century  was  a  Pixis  eburnca  in  qua  ponitur  Corpus  Domini  in  Parasccvc  (British  Museum  Add.  MS. 
29436  :  the  list  of  gifts  is  printed  in  the  Downside  Review.,  iii,  1S84,  pp.  41-44). 

■'  The  inventory  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  in  London,  A.  I).  1245,  mentions  an  ivory  box  containing 
a  finger-bone  of  St.  Oswald.  On  the  high  altar  were  two  large  ivory  coffers  with  relics  {Arehaeolo'j;ia, 
li,  p.  445). 

'■  As  at  Neumiinster  in  Wiirzburg  (Wegelc,  ArehiT  dcs  hisloriselicn  Vercins  von  UntcrJ'ranl:cn  und 
AscltaJJcnburg,  xvi,  1863,  pt.  ii,  pp.  246-56). 
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of  iverye ',  '  pixides  dc  ivory',  and  the  like ;  ^  the  latter  were  probabl}'  cylindrical, 
though  the  reader  is  not  informed  whether  the  surfaces  were  smooth  or  sculptured. 
Rectangular  ivory  boxes  of  considerable  size  were  certainly  used  for  relics,  though  here 
again  the  surfaces  may  have  generally  been  plain.-  Ivory  caskets  used  bj'  ladies  for 
their  valuables  were  generally  ornamented  with  subjects  from  Romance  (cf.  nos.  367-8). 
The  earlier  panels  with  sacred  subjects  (nos.  7  and  8)  may  have  ornamented  caskets 
intended  for  a  religious  purpose,  like  the  Brescia  reliquary  already  cited.  The  same 
may  perhaps  be  said  of  the  Byzantine  panels  made  at  a  later  period  (nos.  20,  31), 
though  here  the  conclusion  is  less  certain,  for  sacred  subjects  frequently  ornamented 
objects  of  secular  use. 

Panels  used  to  crnament  Chairs,  Doors,  &c.  Roman  curule  chairs,  like  the  seats  of 
dignitaries  under  the  earlier  monarchies  of  the  East,  had  been  finished  with  ivory. 
But  with  the  spread  of  luxury  under  the  Empire  both  in  Rome  and  at  Constantinople 
the  dwellings  of  the  wealthy  were  filled  with  furniture  of  ivory  and  silver,  an 
extravagance  against  which  St.  John  Chrysostom  raised  a  denunciatory  voice.'  In 
decorating  thrones  of  bishops  with  carved  ivory  panels,  as  in  the  example  still 
preserved  at  Ravenna,'*  the  Christians  were  doubtless  influenced  by  a  desire  to  enhance 
the  dignity  of  their  prelates;  possibly  by  the  sixth  century  chairs  of  a  similar 
cumbrous  type  may  have  been  used  by  secular  officials,  though  the  form  is  very 
different  from  that  of  the  consul's  chair  of  the  sixth  century,  as  shown  upon 
the  diptychs.  Plaques  of  ivory  were  applied  to  the  interior  doors  of  houses  and 
churches,  and  if  carved,  reproduced  in  a  more  costly  material  the  wooden  reliefs 
upon  outer  doors  like  those  of  St.  Sabina  at  Rome,  «'hich  date  from  the  fifth  century. 
After  the  Renaissance  cabinets  of  fine  wood  were  often  decorated  with  ivory  panels 
and  figures,  especially  by  German  carvers.  For  the  inlay  of  mivihars  in  Egypt,  sec 
nos.  564-7. 

Crozicrs  and  Tan-Crosses.  These  emblems  of  ecclesiastical  or  monastic  rank  were 
frequently  of  ivory,"  and  several  examples  are  included  in  the  Catalogue  ;  one,  the 
tau  from  Alccster  (no.  33),  is  of  considerable  importance,  as  a  specimen  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  workmanship  in  the  eleventh  century.  The  crozier  found  at  Peterborough 
(no.  247)  shows  that  the  use  of  the  ivory  pastoral  staff  was  probably  general  in  our 

■  The  inventory  of  -St.  iSIarys  at  Scarborough,  dated  A.  D.  1434,  mentions  qiiinquc  pixides  de  i'l'ory, 
and  this  was  only  a  parish  church  {Airhaeo/og-ia,  h,  p.  67).  Two  ivory  pyxides  from  the  chapel  are 
entered  in  a  list  of  objects  formerly  belonging  to  Queen  Isabella  in  the  thirty-second  year  of 
Edward  III  (F.  Palgrave,  Anticnt  Kalcndars,  &c.,  as  above,  p.  245).  In  the  inventory  of  Salisbury 
Cathedral,  A.  D.  1214,  an  ivory  pyxis  occurs  (R.  Benson  and  H.  Hatch,  Old  and  New  Sarinii,  1843, 
p.  718 — a  volume  of  Hoare's  llislory  of  Modern  Wiltshire). 

"  Cf.  the  large  example  in  the  inventory  of  Lincoln  Cathedral  cited  by  A.  Maskell,  Ivories,  p.  144, 
also  X\i<tfcreira  ebiirnea  at  Salisbury,  containing  relics  (Benson  and  Hatch,  as  above,  p.  718). 

"  Montfaucon's  edition,  (Eiivres,  xix,  quoted  by  Prof.  Bury,  Histoiy  of  the  Later  Ronoiii  Empire, 
i,  p.  197. 

■•  Isolated  panels  from  another  example,  perhaps  that  originally  at  Grado,  are  also  preserved. 

°  A  number  are  described  in  the  early,  but  still  most  valuable,  article  Des  crosses  fastoralesXtx  Cahier 
and  Martin,  Mi'langes  d'aroheologie,  iv,  1S56,  pp.  145  ff.  They  are  mentioned  in  English  inventories, 
as  in  that  of  Salisbury  Cathedral  quoted  above. 
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own  country,  as  in  France,  Germany,  and  Italy  (cf.  Plates  XXXV  and  LXXX). 
Cantors  or  choirmasters  also  used  staves  of  office  ornamented  with  ivory,  the  heads 
of  which  may  often  have  been  carved.^ 

Pectoral  Crosses  of  mediaeval  date  in  ivory  are  uncommon :  no.  3,5  is  an  early  example. 

Crucifixes.  The  Crucifix  in  ivory  is  very  rare  before  the  Renaissance,  and  most 
existing  examples  are  of  the  seventeenth  century  or  later.'  Only  one  of  the 
specimens  in  the  collection  (no.  513)  is  of  fine  quality. 

Holy  Water  Stonps.  The  portable  holy  water  vessel  {sititla)  of  ivory  was  made  in 
Germany  in  the  late  tenth  and  early  eleventh  centuries.  The  fine  surviving  examples 
are  in  the  cathedral  treasuries  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  and  Milan,  and  in  the  Basilewsky 
Collection  at  St.  Petersburg. 

Paxes.  The  Pax  {oscillator hnn,  tabula  pads,  pax  brede,  etc.)  was  introduced  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  perhaps  in  our  own  country,  when  the  custom  of  exchanging  a  kiss 
of  peace  after  the  Mass  was  abandoned :  after  this  date  the  pax,  usually  a  panel  with 
a  sacred  subject  in  relief,  was  handed  round  to  be  kissed  by  the  congregation.  Paxes 
were  made  of  various  materials,  including  wood  and  metal,  but  examples  were  often 
made  of  ivory.  More  than  one  panel  in  the  collection  was  made  or  adapted  for  this 
purpose  (nos.  318-320  &c.) 

Liturgical  Fans.  The  handle  of  X\\(tflabcllmn  or  liturgical  fan  used  in  the  Church 
down  to  the  fifteenth  century  was  often  of  ivory  (cf  no.  76),  the  upper  part  being 
commonly  of  parchment.  The  flabellum  of  Tournus,  now  in  the  Carrand  Collection 
in  the  Bargello  at  Florence,  is  a  rare  complete  example  of  this  kind  ; "  the  fan  of  which 
no.  76  is  a  part  must  once  have  been  almost  equally  elaborate.  There  is  documentary 
evidence  relating  to  flabella  in  the  inventories.* 

Horns  ('  oliphants ')  of  ivory  were  in  very  frequent  use  both  in  East  and  West, 
chiefly  in  the  earlier  Middle  Ages  down  to  the  thirteenth  century.  The  Museum 
possesses  no  example,  though  a  fine  specimen  is  preserved  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  at  South  Kensington.'^  Originally  they  were  for  the  most  part  used  in  the 
chase  or  for  other  secular  purposes ;  but  in  course  of  time  they  came  to  serve  as 
receptacles  for  relics,  and  found  their  way  into  the  churches  in  considerable  numbers. 
They,  too,  are  frequently  entered  in  the  inventories.     The   list  of  royal  treasures  at 

'  Cf.  the  example  from  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor,  mentioned  in  Archaeologia,  Iviii,  p.  411. 
Sometimes  the  description  does  not  allow  us  to  infer  this  with  certainty,  as  in  the  inventory  of 
St.  Paul's  already  quoted.  Here  there  is  an  entry  in  which  a  cantor's  staff  is  thus  described  :  hac7iltis 
cantoris  .  .  .  totiis  de  pedis  ehirneis  cum  circutis  demtratzs,  &c.  This  seems  to  mean  a  staff  covered 
with  cylinders  of  ivory  separated  by  bands  of  gilt  metal.     Cf.  also  Arch.  Journ.,  viii,  p.  203. 

^  On  this  subject  see  A.  Maskcll,  Ivories,  ch.  xi.  An  ivory  crucifix  is  mentioned  in  the  twelfth  year 
of  Edward  III  (F.  Palgrave,  Anfient  Kcileiidars,  &c.,  as  above,  p.  192,  no.  250  ;  un  crucifix  d'y-coir). 
See  also  Molinier,  Catalogue,  p.  6S.  For  crucified  figures  alone  in  low  relief  cf.  no.  35  ;  Rei'.  de 
t\irt  cJiretien,  1S85,  p.  185  ;  and  Ca::.  des  Beuux-Aris,  1893,  p.  293. 

°  Molinier,  Ivoires,  pi.  ix  his.  ''  See  V.  Gay,  Glossaire,  &c.,  •i.N. flabellum. 

'"  No.  7953-1862.     Portfolio  of  Ifories,  part  xii,  plate  I. 
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Westminster  in  A.d.  1303  records  three  ivory  horns,  probably  hunting  horns ;'  but 
those  hanging  from  a  beam  near  the  high  ahar  at  Christ  Church,  Canterbury,  are 
stated  to  have  been  filled  with  relics.^  Perhaps  the  ease  with  which  horns  can  be 
suspended  encouraged  their  employment  in  this  manner. 

Mirror-Cases  of  ivory  (cf.  nos.  374  ff.)  are  often  mentioned  among  the  personal 
effects  of  ladies,  as  among  those  of  the  Lady  of  Roger  de  Mortimer  at  Wigmore  Abbey 
m  A.D.  1322.3  The  possessions  of  Charles  V  of  France  at  Vincennes  included 
a  mirror  in  an  ivory  case  with  figure  subjects.* 

Combs  are  mentioned  under  similar  circumstances,  often  in  their  natural  association 
with  the  mirrors :  many  of  those  may  have  been  of  the  type  illustrated  by  no.  40, 
with  teeth  upon  both  sides,  though  this  is  an  exceptionally  large  and  early  example. 

Of  greater  interest  are  the  combs  used  by  priests  to  dress  their  hair  before 
celebrating  the  Mass.  These  are  of  high  antiquity,  and  many  which  have  been 
preserved  date  from  the  period  between  the  ninth  and  twelfth  centuries.'  There  is 
no  example  in  the  collection,  but  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  possesses  a  fine 
specimen." 

Seals.  The  use  of  ivory  for  the  matrices  of  seals  is  of  very  great  antiquity, 
examples  having  been  found  among  the  earliest  Greek  carvings  in  this  material,'^ 
while  in  Egypt  a  few  ivory  scarabs  are  known.  Ivory  seals  were  made  throughout  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  the  collection  contains  specimens  of  various  dates  down  to  the 
seventeenth  century  (nos.  421  ff.).  The  most  ancient,  the  seal  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Godwin  (no.  31),  is  the  most  interesting  of  the  series. 

Chessmen.  Old  inventories  contain  numerous  references  to  ivory  cJiessmcn,  the  set 
being  described  as  a  faviilia  or  ineynie.  The  royal  treasure  at  Westminster  in 
A.  D.   1303   contained   such    a  '  family  '.^     An    item    among  the    effects    at   Wigmore 

'  Tria  cormia  ebrcrnea,  tiniivi  magnum,  duo  minora.  H.  Cole,  Documents  lUusfrafing  Ent^Hsh 
Hisioryin  the  Thirteenth  and  Foicrteenth  Centuries,  page  2S1.  There  were  fourin  Salisbuiy  Cathedral 
in  A.D.  1214  (Benson  and  Hatch,  Old  and  New  Saruni,  as  above,  p.  719). 

^  British  Museum,  Cotton  MS.,  Galba  E.  iv,  fol.  127  ;  Archaeological  Journal,  x.x,  p.  359. 

^  Archaeological  Journal,  \Y,  p.  361.  Sfieculum  de  ebore.  Royal  Inventory  temp.  Edward  III: 
spec{u)l{u)m  de  ebore  (F.  T.  Palgrave,  Antient  Kalendars,  c&c,  p.  239,  no.  85). 

"*  Labarte,  as  above,  no.  2739  :  Itein  7ings  tableaux  d'yvire  a  ymages,  garniz  d'or,  oti  dedans  sont 
deux  myroers,  &c. 

^  There  are  references  to  ivory  combs  in  later  mediaeval  church  inventories,  though  of  course  the 
combs  may  have  been  already  ancient  at  the  time  when  the  inventories  were  drawn  up.  In  the  inven- 
tory of  St.  Paul's  of  A.  D.  1245,  there  is  mention  of  sex  pectines  eburnei  (Archaeologia,  1,  p.  472J.  In 
the  Salisbury  inventory  already  cited  five  are  mentioned,  exceptis  triis  qui  sunt  ad  altaria. 

''  No.  7953,  1862.     Portfolio  of  Ivories,  part  xii,  pi.  I. 

'  British  Museum,  Excavations  at  Ephcsus,  190S,  p.  155  ff.  ;  Annual  of  the  British  School  at 
Athens,  no.  xiii,  p.  91. 

'  H.  Cole,  Documents,  &c.,  as  above,  p.  27S.  Unafamilia  de  ebore  ad  sca{c)c(u)m.  Cf.  inventory 
of  Edward  III :  Treis  meynees  p(ou)r  eschesces  d'yvoir  (F.  Palgrave,  Antient  Kalendars,  &c.,  as  above, 
p.  I7S,  no.  73). 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  recall  the  fact  recorded  by  Mr.  Albert  Way,  that  the  Manor  of  Kingston 
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is  a  set  of  chessmen  ;  ^  and  the  chessmen  with  which  Huon  of  Bordeaux  is  represented 
playing  with  the  Saracen's  daughter  upon  ivory  mirror-cases  are  doubtless  intended 
to  be  of  the  same  material.  The  pieces  of  walrus-ivory  found  in  the  Island  of  Lewis 
(nos.  78  ff.)  are  proofs  of  the  popularity  of  the  game  in  Western  Europe  during  the 
twelfth  century. 

Probably  the  simplified  conventional  forms  used  in  the  later  Middle  Ages  and 
frequently  represented  in  illuminated  manuscripts  were  originally  devised  in  the  East. 
But  it  is  not  easy  to  identify  all  these  forms  among  surviving  examples.  For  instance, 
the  type  apparently  representing  a  Knight  in  the  manuscripts,  that  is  to  say  a  piece 
with  bifurcating  head  inclined  at  right  angles  to  the  body,  is  not  represented  among 
the  simpler  pieces  in  the  collection,  the  forms  of  which  are  lacking  in  variety. 

DraughtsmeH.  Circular  pieces  (cf.  nos.  146  ff.)  were  used  in  the  Middle  Ages  both 
for  draughts  and  '  tables '  or  backgammon.  The  finest  specimens  date  from  the  twelfth 
century,  to  which  the  pieces  with  figure  subjects  almost  all  belong.  It  is  curious  that 
although  these  games  were  popular  at  a  later  date,  examples  carved  in  the  style  of  the 
thirteenth  and  succeeding  centuries  have  not  survived  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of 
the  preceding  period. 

Cups  and  Tankards  belong  almost  entirely  to  the  Renaissance  and  the  seventeenth 
century,  though,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  early  descriptions,  such  things  were  un- 
doubtedly made  in  the  fourteenth  century  and  provided  with  silver-gilt  mounts.^  In 
the  seventeenth  century  standing  cups  and  tankards,  in  imitation  of  contemporary  forms 
in  the  precious  metals,  were  produced  for  the  most  part  in  Germany  and  the  Low 
Countries.  Specimens  are  included  in  the  collection ;  but  work  of  this  character  is 
best  studied  in  the  Museums  of  Munich,  Dresden,  and  Vienna. 

Portrait  Medallions  were  for  the  most  part  made  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
and  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Examples  by  the  best  known  artists, 
Le  Marchand  and  Cavalier,  are  contained  in  the  collection  (see  Plates  CI-CIII). 

Minor  Objects.  After  the  Renaissance,  and  especially  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
ivory  was  popular  with  the  makers  of  the  most  various  articles  of  vertu.  Snuff-rapps 
and  snuff-boxes,  counter-boxes,  knife-handles,  and  all  manner  of  similar  utensils  were 
in  great  request  during  this  period  (see  Plates  CIV,  CXV). 

Russel,  Somerset,  was  held  by  the  service  '  narrandi  {eniimerandl)  familiam  scaccarii  nostri  in 
camera  nostra,  et  ponendi  it  tarn  in  tocido  ai7n  Ittdum  nostrum  perfeciinus! 

'  Archaeological  Joimial,  ii,  p.  362  :  j famiF  de  ebore  pro  scaccario. 

''  Inventory  of  the  twelfth  year  of  Edward  III  :  une  coupe  d'yvoir g{r)avc  des  diiier)ses  ijnages  de 
hors  (F.  Palgrave,  as  above,  p.  173,  no.  59).  Royal  Inventory  of  A.  D.  1299-1300:  Ciptius  'eburn' 
cum  coop'  eburn'  et  pedc  atgenti  deaurat',  precii  20  /.  Paris  (Society  of  Antiquaries,  1787,  Liber 
qiiotidia?ius,  &c.,  as  above,  p.  351). 
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III.  Relation  to  other  Branches  of  Art. 

(a)  Sculpture.  The  connexion  of  ivory  carving  with  monumental  plastic  art  has 
been  intimate  and  continuous,  though  it  is  perhaps  only  in  the  case  of  the  Greek 
chryselephantine  statues,  where  the  faces  and  exposed  limbs  were  of  ivory  and  draperies 
were  of  precious  metal,  that  the  material  has  actually  entered  into  the  composition  of 
great  sculpture.^  But  very  frequently  the  carver  is  found  to  have  studied  the  works 
of  sculptors  in  marble  and  bronze,  reproducing  their  style  and  quality  as  far  as  his 
narrow  limits  allowed.  More  rarely  he  has  himself  provided  the  models  for  the  greater 
work,  and  thus  exercised  a  most  important  influence  over  the  development  of  the  arts 
in  Europe.  In  the  present  section  attention  will  be  drawn  firstly  to  a  few  examples 
proving  the  imitation  by  ivory  carvers  of  greater  sculpture  ;  secondly  to  instances  in 
which  the  initiative  has  lain  with  the  minor  art. 

The  family  diptych  of  the  Symmachi  and  the  Nicomachi  {sec  above,  p.  xix) 
reveals  an  affinity  with  the  Attic  funeral  Stelae  dating  from  the  fourth  century  i;.  C, 
and  an  acquaintance  on  the  part  of  the  carver  with  sculptures  of  this  class  is  almost 
certain :  the  sentiment,  the  composition,  and  even  the  details,  betray  the  influence  of 
a  Greek  original.  The  long  predominance  of  Greek  art  at  Rome  in  the  first  centuries 
of  our  era,  and  the  taste  among  wealthy  Romans  for  early  and  sometimes  archaic 
.styles,  renders  an  imitation  of  this  kind  quite  natural  ;  it  is  not  difficult  to  believe 
that  a  society  which  had  learned  to  appreciate  the  archaistic  statues  of  Pasiteles 
should  have  been  charmed  by  the  more  comprehensible  beauty  of  the  Athenian 
sepulchral  reliefs.  The  archangel  on  a  diptych  (no.  ii)  in  the  present  collection,  and  the 
statuesque  figures  upon  the  front  of  the  ivory-carved  Episcopal  Chair  at  Ravenna,  are 
other  examples  in  which  the  influence  of  greater  sculpture  may  be  suspected,  while 
the  diptych  of  Probus  at  Aosta  is  evidently  a  copy  of  a  known  type  of  imperial  statue." 

Although  the  inspiration  of  monumental  sculpture  may  be  thus  inferred,  we  cannot 
point  to  the  actual  models  from  which  the  ivory  carver  worked.  In  this  respect  our 
art  is  somewhat  unfortunate,  for  in  another  branch  of  minor  sculpture  it  seems  possible 
to  identify  the  original  of  an  interesting  fourth-century  statuette.  One  of  the  silver 
TycJtae,  found  with  the  Esquiline  Treasure  and  representing  the  city  of  Antioch,  is 
in  all  probability  inspired  by  a  well-known  statue  of  Eutychides."  It  is  not  until 
much  later  that  anything  of  this  kind  can  be  traced  in  the  history  of  the  ivory- 
carver's  art ;  the  first  example  occurs  about  the  ninth  century,  when  the  dislike  of  the 
iconoclastic    emperors    for    the    traditional    sacred    subjects    encouraged    a    general 

'  This  art  has  been  revived  at  various  later  times.  Pasiteles  (first  century  B.  c.)  is  thought  to  have 
done  chryselephantine  work,  and  certainly  mac'e  an  ivory  statue  of  Jupiter  which  stood  in  the  temple 
erected  by  Metellus.  It  is  well  known  that  Hadrian  ordered  a  chryselephantine  statue  for  the  temple 
of  Zeus  at  Athens.  It  seems  possible  that  the  art  survived  even  later  at  Constantinople,  for  Codinus 
refers  to  a  statue  of  St.  Helena  as  fKc^avTahx]^  {De  Sigtiis,  p.  65,  Bonn  edition).  On  the  occasion  of  the 
Paris  Exhibition  of  1855  an  attempt  was  made  by  M.  Simart  to  reproduce  a  chryselephantine  statue. 
^  Molinier,  Ivoires,  pi.  ii.  . 

^  British  Museum,  Catalogue  of  Early  Christian  and  Byzantiiie  Antiquities,  no.  334  ;  P.  Gardner, 
Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies,  ix,  1888,  p.  78. 
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reversion  to  antique  models.  On  caskets  of  the  type  represented  by  the  fragments 
(no.  1 6,  Plate  XI)  the  influence  of  ancient  art  can  be  discerned  ;  and  on  one  of  these, 
now  preserved  at  Xanten  on  the  Rhine,  there  occur  figures  reproducing  the  Herakles 
of  Lysippus,  which  down  to  a  late  period  still  stood  in  the  Hippodrome  at  Constanti- 
nople :  1  the  type  of  the  same  statue  appears  to  have  inspired  the  carver  of  a  later 
casket  at  Arezzo,  and  of  a  curious  panel  in  the  Grand  Ducal  Museum  at  Darmstadt.^ 
Statues  dating  from  the  Christian  epoch  seem  also  to  have  attracted  the  carver  in 
ivory,  though  naturally  in  a  less  degree ;  the  porphyry  group  at  the  south-west 
corner  of  St.  Mark's  at  Venice,  a  work  which  cannot  be  earlier  than  the  fourth  century, 
and  may  be  considerably  later,  is  said  to  be  reproduced  upon  an  ivory  panel  in  private 
possession.^  Examples  of  this  kind  are  necessarily  rare  on  account  of  the  rapid  decay 
of  monumental  sculpture  in  the  East  Roman  Empire  after  the  sixth  century.  A  few 
effigies  of  emperors  and  their  consorts  mentioned  by  Byzantine  writers  appear  alone 
to  have  represented  the  art  after  the  reign  of  Justinian.  Even  bas-reliefs  on  any  but 
a  diminutive  scale  suffered  from  the  general  indifference  to  the  plastic  reproduction 
of  the  human  figure. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  ivory  carvers  of  the  great  second  period  of  Byzantine 
art  between  the  tenth  and  thirteenth  centuries  had  recourse  to  the  Hellenic  statues 
which  survived  until  their  day.  A  certain  classic  dignity  of  pose,  a  fine  restraint, 
the  disposition  of  the  drapery  in  natural  folds,  which  we  remark  in  the  best 
work  of  the  time,  retain  so  much  of  the  Hellenic  spirit  that  at  first  we  are  ready  to 
credit  the  minor  artist  with  a  study  of  Greek  sculpture.  But  perhaps  the  technical 
traditions  of  his  own  delicate  craft,  more  conservative  and  less  exposed  to  accident 
than  greater  sculpture,  sufficed  to  lend  his  work  its  almost  classical  quality.  In 
addition,  he  derived  continual  suggestions  from  the  other  representative  arts,  especially 
that  of  the  illuminator,  in  which  the  influence  of  the  antique  was  always  powerful 
(see  below) :  it  is  thus  perhaps  that  we  may  explain  the  Hellenic  reminiscences 
in  such  refined  work  as  that  of  the  triptyque  d'Harbaville  in  the  Louvre.'*  For  by  the 
time  of  the  Basilian  revival  the  antique  statue  had  become  the  chief  visible  type  of 
pagan  culture,  and  as  such  was  obnoxious  to  an  art  so  closely  bound  by  religious 
prescription  as  that  of  the  Byzantine  Empire.  In  miniatures  depicting  the  episode  of 
the  Flight  into  Egypt,  when  the  false  gods  fall  at  the  advent  of  Christ,  the  nude 
statue  toppling  from  column  or  plinth  is  an  essential  feature  of  the  composition. 
Probably  the  taint  of  paganism,  clinging  to  the  surviving  monuments  of  Hellenic 
art,  was  fatal  to  any  true  appreciation  of  their  merit. 

It  has  been  already  said  that  in  the  centuries  which  are  described  as  the  Dark 
Ages,  plastic  figure  art  upon  any  important  scale  died  out,  while  such  antique 
sculpture  as  remained  accessible  was  beyond  the  imitation  of  contemporary  artists. 
Even  at  the  time  of  the  Carolingian  Renaissance   it  exerted  a  less  active   influence 

^  A.  Furtwangler,  Sitzungsberichte  der  K.  Bayerischen  Akadeinic  dcr   IVisseitschaftcn,  Phil. -hist. 
Klasse,  1902,   pp.  435  ff. ;  H.   Graeven,  Bonner  Jahrbiicher,  Heft   1089,   p.   358  ff. 
'  Graeven,  as  above,  pp.  264  ff. 

^  J.  J.  Tikkanen,  Die  Genesisinosaiken  in  Venedig,  1889,  p.  liS. 
'   Molinicr,  Ii'oires,  plate  ix. 
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than  might  have  been  expected.  The  ancient  sarcophagi  and  other  monuments 
which  the  Franks  must  have  seen  in  Italy  and  the  South  of  France  can  hardly  fail 
to  have  contributed  in  some  degree  to  the  formation  of  a  style ;  but  the  minor  arts 
appear  to  have  supplied  the  more  convenient  and  effective  models  to  the  worker 
in  ivory  (see  below).  Several  centuries  passed  before  the  revival  of  the  greater 
art ;  in  the  twelfth  century  it  becomes  once  more  possible  to  trace  the  effect  of 
monumental  sculpture  upon  carving  in  ivory,  though  contemporary  work  now  takes 
its  place  on  an  equality  with  that  of  earlier  times.  An  instance  is  afforded  by  an 
ivory  casket  from  Bamberg,  parts  of  which  are  now  preserved  at 
Munich  and  Berlin.^  Here  the  figures  of  apostles  ornamenting 
the  sides  bear  a  resemblance  to  the  apostles  and  prophets 
in  the  Choir  of  Bamberg  Cathedral,  and  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  there  is  a  relationship  between  the  two.  Another 
example  is  seen  in  the  small  ivory  plaques  with  biblical  scenes 
on  the  cover  of  a  manuscript  in  the  Library  at  IVIunich 
(Cim.  179),  where  the  influence  of  the  monumental  sculpture 
of  the  South  of  France  is  apparent.  During  the  Romanesque 
period  major  and  minor  sculpture  enjoyed  a  certain  equalit}', 
each  in  its  turn  reacting  upon  the  other.  But  from  the  thirteenth 
century  onwards  the  sculptor  in  stone  asserted  his  ancient 
pre-eminence,  and  from  this  time  ivory  carving  begins  to  lose 
ground.  In  the  advanced  Gothic  period  it  becomes  the  re- 
flection of  a  far  greater  glyptic  art  :  the  statuaries  who  decorated 
the  fafades  of  the  cathedrals  and  churches  in  the  West  of 
Europe  were  the  masters  and  no  longer  the  pupils  of  carvers 
in  ivory.  A  small  triptych  in  the  collection  (no.  265,  Plate  LIX) 
illustrates  the  close  dependence  of  the  lesser  upon  the  greater 
art  at  this  time  ;  the  pose,  the  draping,  the  very  mannerisms  are 

the  same  ;  the  Virgin  and  angels  of  the  ivory  are  of  one  family  with  the  St.  Anne 
and  the  angels  of  the  western  portal  at  Reims  (see  figure).  In  the  finest  Gothic  statuettes 
in  ivory,  for  instance  the  Virgins  of  the  Sainte-Chapelle  and  of  Villeneuve-les-Avignon, 
we  mark  a  like  dependence  ;  yet  so  admirable  is  the  work  that  a  master  of  the 
greater  sculpture  would  not  have  been  ashamed  to  acknowledge  it.  Sometimes  it 
must  even  have  happened  that  a  master  abandoned  stone  for  awhile  in  order  to 
express  himself  in  a  new  material  :  in  Italy  this  occurred  when  Giovanni  Pisano 
carved  the  statuette  at  Pisa  which  bears  so  strong  an  impress  of  his  monumental 
style."  But  the  minute  finish  and  precise  technique  which  ivory  carving  requires 
are  perhaps  unsuited  to  creative  genius  ;  and  only  a  few  ivories  can  be  ascribed  to 
sculptors  accustomed   to   work  in  stone.      Possibly  for  this   reason   the    Renaissance 

'  W.  Voge,  Catalogue,  no.  33. 

2  C.  Justi,  Jahrbuch  der  Kd/iiglich  Pmissisciu-n  Kunsisammliingcn,  1903,  p.  364  ;  A.  Ventun, 
Storia,  &c.,  iv,  p.  212.  In  their  papers  on  English  sculpture  Messrs.  Prior  and  Gardner  make 
interesting  comparisons  between  monumental  sculpture  and  ivory  carvings  (ArMtccttiral  Review,  xvi 
1904,  pp.  281-2  ;  xvii,  1905,  pp.  87-91)-     Cf.  also  A.  Michel,  HUtoire  dc  Vart,  ii,  pp.  140,  719- 


Angel  from  the  West 
Portal,  Reims  Cathedral. 
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preferred  the  nobler  medium  of  bronze  ;  for  wax,  in  which  the  creative  part  of 
the  work  is  done,  responds  more  immediately  to  the  effort  of  the  artist,  and 
by  a  less  laborious  method  the  idea  which  possesses  him  is  more  swiftly  and  more 
durably  embodied.  Ivory  was  well  adapted  to  a  leisured  art  of  high  convention 
like  that  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  which  expressed  the  ordered 
ideals  of  generations  rather  than  the  impulses  and  aspirations  of  individual  minds. 
It  was  no  medium  for  the  men  of  the  fifteenth  century  in  Italy  ;  it  appealed  less  and 
less  to  the  sculptor  of  strength  and  imagination.  But  when  the  Renaissance  had  passed, 
and  the  creative  impulse  was  spent,  ivory  came  again  into  favour.  The  artists  of  the 
Baroque  period,  less  original  and  more  imitative  than  their  predecessors,  employed  it  in 
systematic  attempts  to  reproduce  the  work  of  monumental  sculptors  ;  they  overstepped _ 
their  proper  limits,  and  it  has  been  well  said  that  they  ceased  to  be  ivoiriers  in  order 
to  assume  the  part  of  sculptors  in  ivory.  Some  of  the  most  noted  of  these  carvers, 
for  instance  Mathias  Rauchmiller  and  Christoph  Angermair,  carried  such  emulation 
to  its  extreme  limit ;  much  of  their  work  is  so  admirable  and  yet  so  unsatisfying  that 
it  is  in  itself  the  best  proof  of  a  mistaken  ideal.  Ivory  carving  has  its  own  technique 
and  its  own  conventions,  and  when  these  arc  abandoned  it  not  only  falls  short  of 
its  goal  but  ceases  to  attain  its  own  intrinsic  excellence.  The  collection  contains 
a  good  example  of  this  imitative  sculpture  in  the  large  relief  (no.  487),  perhaps  by 
Andreas  Faistenberger,  which,  like  another  ivory  in  the  Bavarian  National  Museum 
at  Munich,  is  evidently  a  copy  of  the  marble  relief  by  Girolamo  Campagna  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Giuliano  at  Venice. 

We  may  now  pass  to  the  influence  which  ivory  carving  in  its  turn  exerted  upon 
greater  sculpture  during  the  centuries  when  mediaeval  Europe  was  slowly  learning  the 
power  of  artistic  expression.  The  claim  may  fairly  be  made  for  the  ivory  carver 
that  he  played  a  notable  part  in  the  development  of  European  sculpture,  helping 
materially  to  raise  it  from  the  abasement  of  the  Dark  Ages  to  a  point  from  which  it 
could  advance  to  the  perfection  of  the  thirteenth  century.  To  those  unfamiliar  with 
this  special  branch  of  study  such  a  claim  may  appear  presumptuous  ;  in  order  to  prove 
its  reality  it  will  be  necessary  to  cite  a  few  instances  in  which  the  influence  of  ivory 
carvings  has  definitely  affected  the  general  course  of  artistic  development. 

Among  the  earliest  examples  in  which  an  ivory  panel  appears  without  doubt  to  have 
inspired  a  sculptor  in  stone  are  the  reliefs  on  the  portal  of  the  Church  of  San  Miguel 
de  Linio  near  Oviedo  in  Spain,  with  subjects  resembling  those  of  the  Consular  diptych  ; 
the  style  recalls  that  of  the  stone  slabs  produced  round  the  Mediterranean  between  the 
sixth  and  tenth  centuries,  when  all  the  work  was  in  one  plane  and  there  was  no  attempt 
at  modelling.'  In  a  case  of  greater  interest  to  the  British  archaeologist,  the  connexion 
is  not  so  certain,  though  circumstances  combine  to  render  it  extremely  probable.  As 
Messrs.  Prior  and  Gardner  have  already  remarked,"  the  excellence  of  the  sculptured 

'  Amador  de  los  Rios,  Sail  Miguel  de  Linio  (Moimtnailos  nrguitectdnicos  de  Espafia)  ;  J.  M. 
Ouadrado,  Asturias  y  Leon,  Barcelona,  1885  ;  Vicente  Lamperez  y  Romea,  Hist,  de  la  Arqicilectura 
cristiana  espanola  en  la  media  edad,  fig.  152,  p.  273,  Madrid,  1908. 

^  ArcJdtectural  Review,  vol.  xii,  1902,  p.  8. 
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figures  upon  the  high  crosses  of  Ruthwell  and  Bewcastlc  in  our  own  country  is  hardly 
to  be  explained  in  any  other  way  than  through  the  influence  of  a  more  mature  art  than 
that  of  contemporary  Britain.  The  forms  of  our  Lord  {see  figure),  of  the  Virgin,  and 
the  Angel  of  the  Annunciation,  though  much  damaged  by  the  weathering  of  the  friable 
sandstone,  are  in  style  and  execution  so  far  above  anything  else  produced  in  Europe 
at  the  close  of  the  seventh  century,  to  which  date  they  are  assigned,  the  appearance 
of  work  of  this  quality  is  so  sudden,  and  the  succeeding  decadence  so  rapid,  that  in 
view  of  the  later  but  parallel  case  at  Hildesheim  (see  below),  the  influence  of  the 
imported  ivory  carving  suggests  itself  as  a  natural  solution.  At  this  early  period 
greater  sculpture  had  fallen  into  disrepute  in  the 
Eastern  Empire,  and  at  Ravenna,  where  we  seem  to 
trace  analogies  of  style,  the  adequate  representation 
of  the  human  figure  was  already  a  thing  of  the  past. 
How  then  did  it  come  about  that  a  district  as  remote 
as  Northumbria  produced  reliefs  in  which,  for  all  their 
faults,  the  influence  of  a  developed  style  is  conspicuous  ? 
It  is  not  perhaps  impossible  that  there  may  have  still 
been  living  in  Italy  or  in  the  East  sculptors  in 
stone  capable  of  the  work  ;  but  if  so,  the  evidence  of 
their  activity  is  still  to  seek  in  their  native  countries. 
The  Italian  art  of  the  seventh  century  is  not  such  as 
to  encourage  the  belief  that  a  contemporary  sculptor 
could  have  produced  the  figures  of  these  Northum- 
brian crosses.  It  seems  more  probable  that,  as  at 
Hildesheim,  the  diminutive  relief  in  ivory  inspired  the 
worker  upon  a  larger  scale,  though  the  possible  influence 
of  illuminated  manuscripts  need  not  be  overlooked.^ 
But  whether  the  artist  was  a  foreign  craftsman,  or  an 
Anglian  stimulated  to  new  efforts  by  imported  models, 
it  is  perhaps  impossible  to  decide.  It  may  seem  strange 
that  men  hitherto  incapable  of  adequately  reproducing 
the  human  figure  should  have  been  able  by  the  aid  of  models  upon  so  small  a  scale  to 
produce  so  creditable  an  effect ;  but  at  a  later  date  such  results  were  certainly  achieved 
by  the  same  means,  and  the  improvement  was  hardly  less  sudden  or  remarkable 
than  in  these  early  examples  in  the  North  of  Britain.^ 

"  For  the  possible  influence  of  a  MS.  upon  a  Northumbrian  casket  of  similar  date,  see  under  no.  30. 

^  The  affinities  between  the  early  Buddhist  sculpture  of  Gandhara  on  the  north-west  frontier 
of  India,  and  that  of  the  latest  phase  of  Greek  art  as  represented  by  the  sarcophagus  with  a 
standing  figure  of  our  Lord  now  at  Berhn,  have  often  been  remarked  (H.  Graeven,  Oriens 
Christiaiius,  i,  p.  159).  Probably  the  western  influence  in  these  oriental  sculptures  is  for  the  most 
part  due  to  the  teaching  of  immigrant  Greeks  from  Syria  or  Asia  Minor  ;  but  here,  as  in  the  West, 
the  imported  ivory  may  also  have  played  its  part.  A  certain  resemblance  between  the  style  of 
Gandhara  sculpture  and  that  of  ivory  carvings  made  in  the  Christian  East  has  already  been  noted 
(W.  R.  Lethaby  in  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London,  xxii,  p.  236).  It  may 
perhaps  be  explained  by  this  predominant  Greek  influence,  which  lends  a  common  character  to  the 
art  of  North-Western  India  and  of  the  Eastern  Roman  provinces. 


Figure  of  our  Lord  on  the 
high  cross  at  Bewcastle. 
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Careful  studies  have  led  to  the  conclusion  that  ivory  carving  must  have  counted 
for  much  in  the  development  of  Romanesque  sculpture  in  the  South  of  France.^ 
The  disposition  of  subjects  often  resembles  that  which  prevailed  in  the  Byzantine 
Empire,  and  the  portable  ivory  panel  appears  the  most  probable  source  from  which 
inspiration  may  have  been  derived.  In  the  twelfth  century  the  influence  of  French 
sculpture  rapidly  extended  to  Germany,  and  it  is  from  Hildesheim  in  Saxony  that  we 
obtain  the  precise  evidence  which  enables  us  to  assume  the  earlier  operation  of  similar 
causes  in  France.  Dr.  Goldschmidt  has  instituted  an  instructive  comparison  between 
a  Byzantine  ivory  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  representing  our  Lord 
enthroned,"  and  the  relief  with  the  same  subject  over  a  doorway  in  the  Church  of 
St.  Godehard  at  Hildesheim."  This  relief  is  very  superior  to  those  executed  in  the  same 
place  two  decades  before,  and  the  sudden  advance  of  figure  sculpture  in  the  short 
space  of  twenty  years  (between  A.  D.   1190   and   1210),  can  hardly  be  the  result  of 


Figures  of  our  Lord  :  (a)  on  a  Byzantine  ivory  carving  ;  (b)  on  a  tympanum  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Godehard  at  Hildesheim. 


a  normal  development.  The  close  resemblance  between  the  Christ  of  the  ivory  and  the 
corresponding  figure  above  the  door  allows  us  to  draw  an  almost  certain  inference 
connecting  the  figure  upon  the  tympanum  with  that  of  some  panel  contemporary  with 
the  South  Kensington  example  {see  figure). 

In  Italy,  as  would  naturally  be  expected,  similar  influences  were  in  operation  at 
about  the  same  period.  A  bas-relief  in  the  south  lateral  aisle  of  St.  Mark's,  Venice, 
has  the  subject  known  in  Byzantine  art  as  the  Lccsis,  in  which  our  Lord  stands 
between  the  Virgin  and  St.  John  the  Baptist.  The  work,  which  is  in  a  precise  and 
highly  finished  style,  suggesting  an  enlarged  diptych,  is  perhaps  to  be  ascribed  to 
a  Venetian  sculptor  of  the  twelfth  century  ;  the  model  maj'  well  have  been  a  carvino- 
in  ivory,  so  close  is  the  adherence  to  the  mannerisms  of  the  minor  art.  ' 

'  W.  Voge,  l\cpertorimii  Jiir  Ktmstuiissenscliaft,  xxii,  1899,  94  ff.,  xxiv,  195  ff. 

^  W.  Maskell,  Description,  &c.,  p.  iio. 

''  Jaltrbuch  der  K.  I'rcttssischcn  Kimstsammbmgcn,  xxi,  1900,  pp.  230  ft". 

'  H.  von  der  Gabelentz,  MittdaltcTliclie  Plastik  in  Vejicdig,  1903,  p.  13S,  fig.  5. 
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In  the  province  of  sculpture  in  bronze  we  find  contemporary  evidence  to  the  same 
effect.  On  the  great  doors  of  Pisa  Cathedral,  Bonannus  has  placed  the  scene  of  Adam 
and  Eve  toiling  in  the  field  after  their  expulsion  from  Eden.  The  whole  treatment  is 
so  nearly  allied  to  that  adopted  upon  Byzantine  ivory  caskets  of  rather  earlier  date, 
especially  upon  a  panel  in  the  Mu,seo  Olivieri  at  Pesaro,^  that  there  must  have  been 
conscious  imitation.  It  is  considered  probable  that  the  centaurs  and  other  figures 
upon  the  similar  doors  made  by  Barisano  of  Trani  for  Monreale  and  Ravel lo  were 
suggested  by  other  Byzantine  ivory  caskets  ornamented  not  with  religious  but  with 
secular  subjects.^ 

The  instances  above  quoted  belong  to  the  period  when  the  sculpture  of  Western 
Europe  was  in  a  state  of  pupilage.  With  the  thirteenth  century  and  the  develop- 
ment of  a  great  monumental  art,  ivory  carving  began  to  lose  the  supreme  importance 
which  it  previously  possessed  ;  it  no  longer  inspired  the  sculptor  in  stone,  but  was 
content  to  follow  in  the  path  of  greater  sculpture.  Yet  it  did  not  immediately  fall 
into  the  subsidiary  position  which  it  was  destined  to  occupy  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
Even  Niccolo  Pisano,  whose  individual  types  are  manifestly  derived  from  Roman 
models,  arranges  more  than  one  of  his  subjects  according  to  the  scheme  of  Byzantine 
iconography ;  ■'  and  although  illuminations  in  manuscripts  may  have  inspired  his 
compositions,  it  is  quite  probable  that  such  a  design  as  the  Nativity  upon  the  pulpit  at 
Pisa  (j^^  figure  on  p.  xxxiv)  may  have  been  in  part  suggested  by  a  Byzantine  panel  like 
that  in  the  present  collection  (no.  19).  The  delicacy  and  grace  of  Andrea  Pisano's 
figures  have  often  given  rise  to  the  suspicion  that  the  sculptor  must  have  been  familiar 
with  the  contemporary  ivory  carvings  of  France. 

It  will  be  admitted  even  upon  this  abbreviated  evidence  that  the  relation  of  carvings 
in  ivory  to  monumental  sculpture  is  a  subject  which  deserves  the  attention  alike  of  the 
archaeologist  and  of  the  student  of  art-history  ;  the  field  of  research  is  wide,  and  there 
are  still  possibilities  of  interesting  and  profitable  comparison  which  may  throw  fresh 
light  upon  periods  yet  obscure.  It  is  well  to  insist  upon  the  fact  that  an  art  which  is 
often  regarded  with  a  condescending  interest,  once  performed  a  memorable  service  to 
European  culture.  If  long  before  the  Renaissance  the  scattered  remains  of  Roman  art 
awakened  the  emulation  of  sculptors  at  Aries,  at  Pisa,  and  at  Reims,  the  power  to  under- 
stand and  to  imitate  was  due  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  to  the  sound  traditions  with 
which  the  study  of  ivory  carvings  had  gradually  endowed  the  artists  of  the  West. 
Seldom  has  any  minor  art  enjo}'ed  so  great  an  opportunity  or  used  it  to  such  effect. 
It  should  be  held  in  remembrance  that  there  was  an  epoch  when  ivory  carving  was 
almost  alone  in  maintaining  the  continuity  of  classical  tradition  in  plastic  art,  and  that 
to  the  lessons  which  it  was  able  to  teach  the  men  who  laid  the  foundations  of 
Romanesque  sculpture  may  have  owed  no  small  part  of  their  capacity. 

Sculpture  upon  a  small  scale  in  other  materials  has  always  been  closely  related  to 
carving  in  ivory.     Various  branches  of  metal-work  have  at  different  periods  suggested 

'  H.  Graeven,  Adamo  ed  Eva  siii  cofanetti  bizaniini,  in  L'Arte,  ii,  1899,  pp.  21,  22. 
^  E.  Bertaux,  L art  dans  ritalie  DiMdionale,  i,  p.  421,  citing  an  article  by  Palmarini  in  LArte,  i, 
1898. 
^  E.  Dobbert,  Ucbcr  den  Siil  Niccolo  Pisano's  iind  dessen  Urspru?ig,  1873. 
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motives  to  the  ivory  carver  or  received  suggestions  in  their  turn.  The  embossed 
figures  upon  silver  vessels  of  the  Roman  Imperial  period  are  considered  to  have  influ- 
enced the  Byzantine  ivory  and  bone  caskets  of  the  ninth  and  two  following  centuries,^ 
for  the  diminutive  nude  figures  in  very  high  relief  with  which  they  are  ornamented  are 
in  many  ways  akin  to  the  figures  upon  the  silver  treasures  of  Boscoreale  and  Bernay. 
It  has  been  conjectured  that  silver  plate  of  this  kind  may  have  been  selected  for  imita- 
tion at  the  time  when  the  edicts  of  iconoclastic  emperors  forbade  the  reproduction  of 
religious  subjects.  But  Byzantine  silver  plate  of  the  sixth  century  has  also  analogies  with 
ivories,  though  here  the  similarity  may  be  due  to  a  common  relation  to  miniatures,^  and 
the  figures  on  the  upper  part  of  the  early  ivory  diptych  at  Halberstadt  recall  those  of 


Relief  from  the  pulpit  of  Niccol6  Pisano  at  Pisa. 

the  votive  shield  of  Theodosius  at  Madrid.^  In  the  West  the  embossed  figure-subjects  of 
the  Carolingian  period  noticed  under  no.  44  are  identical  in  style  with  those  upon  a  group 
of  contemporary  ivory  panels,  while  both  are  based  upon  illustrations  in  the  style  of 
the  Utrecht  psalter  :  moreover,  there  is  a  parallelism  both  of  form  and  design  between 
a  rare  silver  bowl  of  the  same  period  in  the  British  Museum  and  ivory  vases  of  the  type 
represented  by  no.  15.*  The  art  of  mediaeval  seals  seems  less  to  inspire  or  imitate 
that  of  the  ivory  carver  than  to  follow  a  similar  line  of  evolution,  reflecting  in  its  own 
way  the  spirit   of  contemporary  monumental  sculpture.     There   is  about   the  finest 

'  The  class  is  only  represented  in  the  collection  by  the  panels  under  nos.  16  and  17.  The  Veroli 
Casket  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  (Portfolio  of  Ivories,  part  iv,  pi.  Ixii)  is  however  an 
admirable  example  of  the  style. 

2  Archaeologia,  Ivii,  I59ff.;  Ix,  I  fif. ;  liritish  Museum,  Cataloi^ue  of  Early  Christian  and  Byzantine 
Antigi/i/ies,  nos.  397-S,  '  Arcliaeologia,  as  above.  1  Dalton,  in  Ardiaeologia,  Ixi. 
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mediaeval  seals  a  peculiar  and  virile  quality  which  brings  them  nearer  to  the  spirit  of 
the  greater  contemporary  sculpture  than  even  the  best  ivory  carvings  of  their  time. 
For  as  technical  skill  increased,  the  carver  in  ivory  was  tempted  by  the  fineness  of  its 
texture  to  smooth  and  over-delicate  effects  :  the  strength  of  earlier  centuries  is  forgotten 
in  the  pursuit  of  charm.  Mediaeval  bronze  statuettes  exhibit  a  similar  relationship : 
some  of  those  which  ornament  the  great  Rhenish  reliquaries  of  the  twelfth  century  recall 
ivory  reliefs,  but  only,  perhaps,  because  both  are  suggested  by  contemporary  statues. 
When  Italy  at  a  later  period  learned  the  possibilities  of  minor  sculpture  in  bronze,  the 
divergence  of  style  grows  more  and  more  pronounced  for  reasons  which  have  been 
indicated  above.  To  minor  sculpture  in  other  materials  the  affinity  is  often  closer. 
The  familiar  Byzantine  reliefs  in  steatite  or  schist  are  precisely  of  the  same  character 
as  the  contemporary  ivories,  the  material,  like  the  Solenhofen  stone  of  Germany, 
possessing  similar  qualities  and  lending  itself  to  similar  effects.  Small  carvings  in 
wood  of  ancient  date  have  for  the  most  part  perished,  though  a  few  have  been  preserved 
in  the  dry  soil  of  Egypt.  They  show  natural  analogies  to  carved  ivories,  and  the  relation 
between  small  sculptures  in  the  two  materials  may  once  have  been  as  close  as  in  the  case 
of  the  netsukes  of  Japan.  At  a  late  period  we  find  carvings  with  affinities  to  minute 
reliefs  in  boxwood  (cf.  no.  316).  Ivory  carvers  occasionally  imitated  cameos  on  hard 
stone  ;  the  collection  contains  Italian  examples  of  the  eighteenth  century  (nos.  525  ff.). 

Painting.  The  relation  between  ivory  carvings  and  painted  designs,  including 
mosaics  under  this  term,  is  only  less  intimate  than  that  which  connects  them  with 
sculpture.  In  the  case  of  large  mural  paintings  and  mosaics,  it  might  be  difficult 
to  cite  examples  of  direct  copying  ;  there  are  only  probabilities  such  as  that  men- 
tioned under  no.  14,  where  the  mosaics  of  the  Church  of  the  Nativity  at  Bethlehem 
are  by  some  supposed  to  have  influenced  or  suggested  the  composition.  This  panel 
belongs  to  a  group  of  ivories  in  all  of  which  the  inspiration  of  mosaics  has  been 
suspected,'  for  the  mosaics  of  the  churches  at  the  Holy  Places  are  with  reason 
considered  to  have  inspired  the  designs  upon  various  objects  carried  away  by 
pilgrims,  such  as  the  well-known  metal  ampullae  at  Monza,  once  in  the  possession 
of  Gregory  the  Great.  It  is  different  with  the  portable  work  of  the  illuminator, 
which  travelled  like  the  ivories  themselves  into  every  part  of  Christian  Europe ;  and 
here  instances  of  direct  copying  can  be  readily  adduced.  The  Joshua  Rotulus  in  the 
Vatican,  or  its  original,  was  evidently  a  popular  model.  Thus  figures  from  the  group  of 
men  present  at  the  stoning  of  Achan  in  this  MS.  are  reproduced  in  a  scene  representing 
the  rape  of  Europa  upon  a  Byzantine  ivory  casket  of  the  ninth  century  in  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum,  known  as  the  Veroli  Casket,  while  a  similar  casket  in  a  foreign 
collection  shows  further  figures  derived  from  the  same  source.-  It  seems  probable 
that  the  scenes  from  Roman  history  upon  the  Franks  Casket  (no.  30)  were  derived 
rom  a  copy  of  an  illustrated  Chronicle  of  the  World  produced  in  Alexandria  in  the 

'  D.  Ainaloff,  HclknistU  Bases  of  Early  Christian  Art,  pp.  9,  lo. 

'  For  the  influence  of  this  MS.  on  the  Byzantine  ivory  caskets  see  H.  Graeven,  Jahrbuch 
der  Inmsthistorisclicn  Saiiunlinigen  dcs  allerlukJistcn  Kaiscrhanses,  xx,  1899,  p.  S  ;  Jalirbiccli  der 
l;dniglich  Preussisclicn  Kunsisainmlungcii,  xviii,  1897,  p.  5  ;  Bonner  Jahrbiicher,  Heft  loS,  p.  260. 
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fifth  century  {see  below,  p.  31).  But  the  most  striking  examples  occur  in  the  Caro- 
lingian  period,  when  illustrations  of  the  Utrecht  Psalter  and  other  psalters  of  its 
class  are  reproduced  almost  point  for  point  upon  two  ivory  panels  now  preserved 
in  public  collections.  One  is  a  plaque  upon  the  cover  of  the  Psalter  of  Charles  the 
Bald  in  the  National  Library  at  Paris,  the  other  in  the  Museum  at  Zurich,  the 
first  illustrating  Psalm  Ivii.  5-7,  the  second.  Psalm  xxvii.^  The  carvers  who  drew 
upon  these  sources  did  not  confine  themselves  to  elaborate  compositions,  for  we 
find  isolated  features  derived  from  the  same  group  of  manuscripts,  such  as  the  curious 
lot-casting  machine  introduced  into  the   Crucifixion   upon  an   ivory  in  the   Victoria 

and  Albert  Museum.^  If  we  pass  from  detailed 
copying  to  imitation  of  a  less  precise  character, 
we  find  that  the  scenes  on  the  ivory  cover  of 
the  Sacramentary  of  Drogo  in  Paris  agree 
with  similar  scenes  in  the  manuscript  itself, 
as  if  the  carver  of  the  ivory  had  derived  his 
inspiration  from  the  painter  of  the  book.' 
More  important  is  the  evident  relationship 
between  the  first  group  of  Carolingian  illu- 
minated manuscripts,  known  from  the  title 
of  the  earliest  book  as  the  group  of  the  Ada 
MS.,  and  a  whole  series  of  ivory  carvings, 
reference  to  which  is  made  under  no.  43  of 
the  present  Catalogue. 

In  the  Romanesque  and  Gothic  periods  the 
relationship  between  individual  ivory  carvings 
and  manuscripts  is  less  easy  to  trace  ;  the 
establishment  of  fixed  iconographic  composi- 
tions, with  the  general  diffusion  through  all 
branches  of  art  in  the  latter  period  of  ideal 
types  of  face  and  figure,  render  identifications 
more  difficult.  The  illuminator  and  the  carver 
move  for  the  most  part  on  parallel  lines  ;  but 
if  as  must  sometimes  have  been  the  case,  the 
one  borrowed  from  the  other,  precedent  makes 
it  likely  that  the  initiative  lay  with  the  painter.  This  is  evident  in  the  case  of  the 
comb  (no.  40),  which  reproduces  a  type  of  foliate  ornament  very  characteristic  of  con- 
temporary manuscripts  {see  figure),  while  the  type  of  St.  Margaret  seen  in  no.  340  is  of 
common  occurrence  in  manuscripts,  but  is  not  that  usually  adopted  in  contemporary 
sculpture.  The  large  diptychs  of  the  fourteenth  century  with  scenes  from  the 
Passion  (cf  no.  284)  suggest  the  influence  of  contemporary  miniatures,  and  are 
distinguished  by  their    picturesque  treatment    from    the    sculpture   of  the    preceding 

'  Molinier,  Ivoircs,  pp.  122-125. 

"  Proc.  Soc.  Antiquaries  of  London,  xxi,  p.  iSS. 

'  G.  Swarzenski,  Jahrbitch  der  K.  Preussischen  Kunstsaininlungcn,  xxiii,  p.  99. 


Ornament  from  a  Twelfth-Centurj'  Bible 
in  the  British  Museum  (see  under  no.  40). 
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century.  The  qucslion  whether  the  carvers  of  the  closing  Gothic  period  and  the 
Renaissance  ever  copied  woodcuts  and  engravings  is  reserved  for  another  place  (p.  xlvii). 

In  the  Baroque  period,  as  might  be  expected  (scr  p.  xxx),  we  find  the  ivory  carver 
openly  resorting  to  the  painter  for  his  inspiration  :  the  plaque  with  the  Magdalen 
(no.  488)  must  have  been  produced  in  the  very  atmosphere  of  the  Eclectic  School 
of  Bologna.  The  tendency  to  follow  the  painter  is  also  evident  in  the  panel  by 
Angermair  (no.  486),  where  the  attempt  to  introduce  perspective  effects  and  to  fill 
the  background  with  detail  is  due  to  no  other  cause. 

The  position  of  the  ivory  carver  with  regard  to  the  painter  is  upon  the  whole 
subordinate.  When  there  is  an  evident  relation  between  the  two,  it  is  the  painter, 
above  all  the  illuminator,  who  takes  the  lead.  Pictorial  art  never  fell  so  low  as 
figure-sculpture  in  stone  :  and  maintaining  its  independence  even  in  the  darkest 
ages,  had  no  need  of  such  assistance  as  the  art  of  the  ivory  carver  could  afford. 

Textiles.  It  has  often  been  remarked  that  the  figured  subjects  of  the  oriental 
and  Byzantine  textiles  which  were  imported  into  Europe  in  such  numbers  in  the 
earlier  Middle  Ages  have  been  transferred  to  the  capitals  and  tympana  of  Roman- 
esque buildings.  Occasionally  we  may  infer  their  influence  upon  carved  ivories ; 
Dr.  Graeven  adduced  reasons  which  render  this  probable  in  the  case  of  an  early 
mediaeval  panel  at  Darmstadt.'  The  symmetrical  arrangement  and  oriental  character 
of  the  gryphons  upon  no.  36  of  the  present  catalogue  suggest  that,  mediately  or 
directly,  a  figured  silk  textile  is  responsible  for  the  design.  The  same  remark  applies 
to  the  monsters  upon  the  horn  of  Ulphus  in  York  Cathedral. 

Areliiteeinre.  The  association  of  ivory  carvings  with  architecture  has  been  continuous 
during  the  Christian  epoch.  In  the  first  centuries  of  our  era,  especially  in  the  Christian 
East,  monumental  .sculpture  frequently  received  an  architectural  background  :  figures 
were  placed  in  niches  or  beneath  arches  ;  and  where  several  were  represented  side  by 
side,  they  were  separated  by  dividing  columns.  We  find  this  disposition  upon  many 
Christian  sarcophagi,  especially  at  Rax'enna,  and  upon  the  early  ambon  at  Salonica  ; 
in  both  cases  it  was  doubtless  suggested  by  an  architectural  fagade.  To  the  carver  in 
ivory,  as  to  the  worker  in  metal,  such  a  background  was  of  great  value,  providing  his 
work  with  a  convenient  setting,  and  lending  it  an  architectonic  unity.  Among  the 
early  diptychs  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  the  majority  are  enriched  in  this  manner  ; 
it  was  as  appropriate  for  single  figures,  such  as  those  on  consular  diptychs,  as  for  series 
like  those  on  the  front  of  the  episcopal  chair  at  Ravenna,  which,  as  has  been  truly 
remarked,  recalls  the  side  of  a  sarcophagus. 

The  custom  introduced  at  this  early  date  continued  throughout  the  Middle  Ages, 
though  the  Carolingian  artist  as  a  rule  preferred  to  frame  his  panel  in  a  border,  mostly 
using  for  the  purpose  a  conventional  form  of  acanthus  (cf  nos.  44  ff.).  In  Romanesque 
times  the  single  figure  under  an  arch  perpetuates  the  antique  tradition :  the  king 
(no.  47)  and  the  archbishop  (no.  57)  stand  like  the  archangel  (no.  11)  between  the 
columns  of  canopies  which  only  differ  from  the  earlier  example  in  their  lack  of  finish 

'  Bonner  JaJirbuchcr,  Heft  loS,  pp.  269  ft'.  For  the  influence  of  te.xtiles  in  Romanesque  art, 
cf.  J.  Marquet  de  \'asselot  in  A.  Michel's  Hist,  dc  FArt,  i.  pp.  SS4  ff. 
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and  elaboration.  In  the  Gothic  period,  when  the  statue  and  the  reUef  stood  in  the 
most  intimate  relation  to  the  fabric  of  the  cathedral,  it  was  natural  that  the  canopies 
or  arches  under  which  the  stone  figures  were  placed  should  have  been  adopted 
by  the  carver  in  ivory :  sometimes  the  triptych  or  polyptych  itself  receives  an  archi- 
tectural form,  the  top  being  fashioned  into  a  gable.  At  all  periods  ivory  carvings  in 
the  actual  shape  of  buildings  have  been  rare  ;  the  Carolingian  reliquary  in  the  col- 
lection is  an  example  of  exceptional  interest  (no.  47) :  another  is  the  reliquary  in  the 
form  of  a  Romanesque  church  in  the  Musee  des  arts  decoratifs  at  Brussels. 

The  style  of  the  architecture  of  arches  or  canopies  is  often  of  use  in  dating  ivory 
carvings,  but  it  cannot  be  trusted  as  an  infallible  guide.     The  unintelligent  repetition  of 


Types  of  canopies  from  a  thirteenth-century  manuscript  in  the  British  Museum. 

early  forms,  the  habit  of  slurring  over  details,  the  use  at  the  same  period  of 
a  perplexing  variety  of  types,  are  all  causes  which  diminish  its  archaeological  value. 
Within  broad  limits,  the  architecture  upon  ivories  may  suggest  or  confirm  an 
attribution  ;  the  form  of  an  arch  may  serve  to  indicate  the  date.  But  within  any  given 
period  conclusions  based  upon  variations  of  type  may  be  somewhat  misleading.  The 
ivory  carver  docs  not  attempt  exact  reproduction :  he  disposes  in  one  plane  the 
canopy  and  the  windows  of  the  building  behind  it,  thus  presenting  an  abstract  or 
conventional  abbreviation  of  the  whole,  rather  than  an  adequate  rendering  of  a  part. 
He  may  often  be  suspected  of  modifying  even  essential  features  to  suit  his  own 
convenience  or  to  satisfy  his  fancy,  following  in  this  the  illuminator  of  contemporary 
books.  With  these  reservations,  we  may  admit  the  utility  of  the  architecture  upon 
a  panel  as  a  help  in  determining  its  age.     Thus  in  the  ivories  of  the  Gothic  period 
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there  are  certain  general  tendencies  which  mark  the  advance  of  the  fourteenth  century  : 
such  is  the  custom,' equally  to  be  observed  in  MSS.,  of  rounding  the  little  arches 
within  the  canopies  themselves,  though  in  the  architecture  of  contemporary  buildings 
they  always  preserve  their  pointed  form.  But  to  estimate  within  a  few  years  the  date 
of  given  ivories  by  a  comparison  of  the  architecture  upon  them  is  more  difficult  than 
might  at  first  sight  appear.  We  can  hardly  suppose  that  in  this  matter  the  ivory 
carver  allowed  himself  less  latitude  than  the  illuminator  ;  and  of  the  illuminator's 
love  of  variety  the  types  on  the  accompan3'ing  figure  may  be  taken  as  an  example. 
All  these  occur  in  a  single  MS.,  a  French  Lectionary  of  the  second  half  of  the  thirteenth 
century  in  the  collection  of  the  British  Museum.^ 

IV.    Importance  of  the  Art  at  different  Periods  and  in  various 

Countries. 

It  has  been  indicated  above  that  the  importance  of  ivory  cai-ving  bears  a  direct 
relation  to  the  position  of  monumental  sculpture.  Whenever  a  great  monumental 
sculpture  exists,  the  work  of  the  minor  art,  whatever  its  excellence,  necessarily  takes 
a  secondary  place.  The  ivory  carvings  of  ancient  Egypt,  of  the  Aegean,  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  and  of  mediaeval  France,  though  intrinsically  far  superior,  may  be  relatively 
of  less  moment  in  the  general  history  of  the  arts  than  inferior  works  produced  in  epochs 
when  monumental  figure-sculpture  worthy  of  the  name  had  ceased  to  exist.  They 
teach  us  less  about  the  artistic  development  of  their  time  than  Byzantine  ivories,  or 
even  than  those  of  the  Carolingian  age ;  they  did  not  stand  alone  in  preserving 
a  tradition,  or  instil  new  life  into  the  sculpture  of  less  highly  civilized  countries.  The 
art  and  the  culture  which  they  illustrate  is  more  fully  represented  by  the  contemporary 
work  of  sculptors  in  stone  and  bronze;  but  in  the  case  of  East  Roman  and  Frankish  art 
such  resources  are  rarely  at  our  disposal.  Byzantine  sculpture  in  stone  practically 
ceased  to  exist  after  the  sixth  century,  and  reliefs  upon  a  small  scale  survived  almost 
alone.  This  circumstance  lends  the  ivories  of  the  East  Roman  empire  an  exceptional 
significance,  which  is  enhanced  by  the  inferior  quality  of  other  minor  sculpture.  The 
coins  and  engraved  gems  of  the  Eastern  Empire  seldom  rise  above  a  respectable  level, 
and  metal  reliefs,  which  are  chiefly  embossed  and  upon  a  small  scale,  are  not  of 
remarkable  merit.  The  ivories  are  almost  all  we  have  on  which  to  base  our  judgement 
of  Byzantine  glyptic  art  after  the  sixth  century  :  they  thus  possess  a  greater  value  for 
mediaeval  studies  than  even  the  finest  ivories  of  the  Gothic  period,  with  which,  at  their 
best,  they  worthily  sustain  comparison.  It  has  already  been  shown  (p.  xxxii)  that  in 
contributing  to  the  revival  of  stone  sculpture  in  Western  Europe,  the  Byzantine  ivory 
carver  enjoyed  an  opportunit}'  altogether  denied  to  his  fellow  artist  in  mediaeval 
France.  A  position  only  less  important  fell  to  the  lot  of  his  contemporaries  in  the 
Carolingian  period.  The  Frankish  Empire,  like  that  of  later  Byzantium,  was  without 
a  monumental  sculpture.  The  Franks,  in  other  fields  eager  imitators  of  antiquity,  in 
this  displayed  a  curious  indifference:    neither  Roman  sarcophagi  nor  imported  Byzan- 

'  Add.  MS.,  17,  341. 
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tine  ivories  moved  them  to  attempt  the  modelling  of  the  human  figure  in  stone.  The 
consequence  is,  that  if  we  except  a  few  reliefs  in  embossed  metal,  and  a  few  remark- 
able intaglio  gems,  Prankish  sculpture  is  almost  entirely  a  sculpture  in  ivory.  Caro- 
lingian  diptychs  and  bookcovers  therefore  assume  a  higher  place  in  the  history  of 
European  art  than  would  fall  to  their  lot  if  monumental  statues  or  reliefs  of  equal  age 
were  in  existence  ;  and  the  prestige  which  they  enjoy  is  shared,  though  in  a  less  degree, 
by  the  ivories  of  the  succeeding  period. 

With  the  renaissance  of  monumental  sculpture  in  Romanesque  times,  a  revival  to 
which  they  themselves  contributed  so  much,  ivories  began  to  lose  the  unique  impor- 
tance they  had  possessed  for  about  five  hundred  years.  From  the  close  of  the  twelfth 
century  they  became  subordinate  to  monumental  statues  and  reliefs,  the  types  of 
which  they  reproduced  in  a  style  which  always  possesses  refinement  and  charm,  but  is 
too  invariable  to  escape  the  charge  of  monotony.  The  artists  at  their  best  almost 
attained  the  perfection  of  fine  craftsmanship,  but  this  familiar  work  of  the  advanced 
mediaeval  period  has  not  the  same  historical  significance  as  that  of  earlier  and  less 
accomplished  times.  To  understand  the  spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages  we  go  first  to 
Chartres,  Reims  or  Amiens,  to  Strasburg  or  Bamberg,  to  Lincoln  or  to  Wells ;  ivory 
statuettes  and  diptychs  are  for  this  purpose  of  secondary,  though  not  of  contemptible 
value.  The  ground  thus  lost  to  ivory  carving  has  never  been  regained.  In  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries  the  craft  declined  in  popularity ;  in  the  seventeenth  it  revived, 
but  essayed  a  wrong  direction.  If  at  that  time  it  suffered  from  an  excessive  ambition, 
attempting  effects  beyond  its  legitimate  scope,  in  the  following  century  it  set  its  aims 
too  low,  and  was  associated  in  the  public  mind  with  the  ornamentation  of  snuff- 
rapps,  counter-boxes  and  articles  of  vertu.  Reduced  to  this  level,  it  was  unable  to 
survive  the  competition  of  other  minor  arts  ;  even  the  growing  popularity  of  porcelain 
figures  affected  its  destiny.  Since  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  there  has 
been  a  revival,  and  sculptors  of  merit  have  worked  once  more  in  the  material.' 
But  it  is  improbable  that  ivory  carving  can  ever  again  hold  the  position  which  it 
held  in  the  Byzantine  Empire,  and  in  the  earlier  mediaeval  centuries  in  the  West. 

As  the  importance  of  ivory  carving  has  changed  with  different  epochs,  so  the 
supremacy  of  different  nations  or  countries  in  the  practice  of  the  art  has  varied  from 
age  to  age.  In  the  first  centuries  of  our  era  some  of  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting 
work  was  probably  produced  in  Rome  and  Italy.  But  at  the  same  time  the  great 
cities  of  Egypt,  Syria  and  Asia  Minor  were  equally  prolific  ;  and  from  the  fourth  to 
the  seventh  century  the  chief  centres  certainly  lay  to  the  south  and  east  of  the 
Mediterranean :  it  was  the  work  of  those  regions  and  of  this  period  which  e.xertcd  the 
most  definite  influence  upon  Carolingian  art.  After  the  Arab  conquests  and  the 
iconoclast  disturbance,  the  finer  figure-art  of  the  Eastern  Empire  must  have  been 
largely  restricted  to  the  metropolis  ;  and  the  Byzantine  ivories  which  influenced  the 
monumental  sculpture  of  Europe  through  Southern  France  were  probably  for  the  most 
part  made  in  Constantinople.  In  the  exercise  of  this  influence  the  Byzantine  ivory 
carvers  had  no  serious  rivals  ;    for  though  Mohammedan  artists  in  Egypt,  Sicily,  and 

'  See  C.  Scherer,  Elfenbeinplastik,  as  above,  ch.  iii  ;  A.  Maskell,  Ivories,  ch.  xi,x. 
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Spain  produced  the  most  admirable  work  throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  their  subjects 
were  chiefly  restricted  to  geometrical,  floral  and  animal  designs,  and  were  therefore 
less  useful  as  models  for  the  nobler  forms  of  sculpture.  In  the  parts  of  Plurope  lying 
to  the  west  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  the  first  position,  after  the  close  of  the  Dark  Ages, 


English  diptych  of  the  fourtcentli  century  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  George  Salting. 

was  held  by  the  Carolingian  Franks;  but  as  their  work  was  seldom  original,  and  never 
seems  to  have  affected  the  progress  of  the  greater  art,  posterity  owes  to  them  no  such 
debt  of  gratitude  as  to  the  ivory  carvers  of  Byzantium.  Most  of  the  Carolingian 
ivories  probably  came  from  the  great  monasteries  on  the  Rhine  and  its  tributaries,  the 
most  westerly  site  as  to  which  we  have  any  precise  evidence  being  the  neighbourhood 
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of  Reims  (see  no.  44).  After  the  ninth  century,  especially  during  the  Ottonian  period, 
the  German  area  was  most  productive  ;  and  it  was  from  this  part  of  Europe  that  the 
greatest  number  of  ivories  issued  down  to  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century.  But 
neither  France  nor  England  had  remained  inactive  ;  and  the  present  collection  alone 
suffices  to  show  how  high  was  the  quality  of  Anglo-Saxon  workmanship  (see  nos.  31 
and  32).  Italy  was  then  perhaps  more  interested  in  the  art  than  in  later  times  ; 
a  number  of  early  Italian  ivories  are  preserved,  chiefly  copying  Byzantine  models 
(cf  no.  73). 

With  the  approach  of  the  Gothic  period  the  centre  of  gravity  shifted  to  France,  and 
seems  to  have  remained  in  Paris  for  about  two  hundred  years  ;  the  majority  of  the 
ivories  produced  in  the  fourteenth  century  may  be  assigned  to  this  source  (Plates 
LVI  ff.).  At  the  end  of  the  century  the  Burgundian  provinces  in  the  Low  Countries 
rose  into  prominence,  but  not  long  afterwards  the  art  suffered  a  general  loss  of  prestige, 
and  production  must  have  seriously  diminished  :  the  growing  skill  of  sculptors  in 
other  materials,  with  a  resulting  change  in  popular  taste,  may  have  contributed  to  the 
decline.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  was  being  done  in  England  and  Germany  between 
the  thirteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  If  English  and  German  artists  were  even  half 
as  active  as  those  of  France,  it  is  strange  that  so  little  of  the  distinctive  work  of  either 
should  have  been  preserved,  though  the  Reformation  and  subsequent  wars  naturally 
account  for  a  wide  destruction.  It  can  hardly  be  maintained  that  the  two  nations  were 
either  able  or  willing  to  do  nothing  but  copy  French  models  so  closely  that  their  work 
remained  indistinguishable  from  that  of  their  masters  ;  in  our  own  country,  at  any  rate, 
mediaeval  ivories,  in  the  rare  cases  of  their  survival,  possess  so  marked  an  individuality 
that  such  a  theory  is  untenable  (cf.  nos.  245-6,  and  sec  figure).  It  seems  preferable 
to  conjecture  that  ivory  diptychs  were  brought  in  great  numbers  from  Paris,  just  as 
enamels  were  previously  imported  from  Limoges,  and  to  suppose  that  in  the  fourteenth 
century  France  was  recognized  as  the  great  centre  of  production  for  ivories,  as  at 
a  rather  earlier  period  she  had  enjoyed  an  unrivalled  reputation  for  vitreous  art.  The 
greater  part  of  the  demand  was  probably  met  by  this  means  ;  and  it  is  perhaps 
unlikely  that  English  ivory  carvers  ever  formed  so  large  a  body  as  their  rivals 
across  the  Channel.  The  countries  of  Southern  Europe  were  comparatively  inactive 
at  this  time.  Italy  has  few  ivories  of  great  merit,  and  towards  the  close  of  the 
fourteenth  century  turned  her  attention  to  carving  in  bone  (see  nos.  396,  401  ft'.)  ; 
Christian  Spain  attained  no  higher  level. 

During  the  Renaissance,  ivory  carving  was  not  a  lavourite  branch  of  art  :  the  revival 
of  smaller  sculpture  in  bronze,  and  of  engraving  on  gems,  diverted  from  it  the 
attention  of  the  better  artists.  P^or  the  time  there  was  no  country  which  could  claim 
undisputed  supremacy.  With  the  Baroque  period  of  the  seventeenth  century- 
Germany  and  the  Low  Countries  enjoyed  the  pre-eminence.  The  majority  of  the 
groups,  statuettes,  carved  tankards,  and  other  panels  to  be  seen  in  the  museums  of 
Europe  were  made  by  German  sculptors  from  Augsburg,  Nureuibcrg  and  other  rich 
commercial  cities,  who  studied  in  Italy,  and  reproduced  the  works  of  Italian  sculptors 
and  painters  (cf  nos.  485  ff.).  In  Flanders  the  infant  Bacchanalians  of  Duquesnoy 
(II  Fiammingo)  and  his  school  were  universally  admired,  and  the  interest  which  Rubens 
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displayed  in  the  art  contributed  to  its  popularity  in  his  native  country.  A  school  of 
ivory  carvers  had  also  been  established  in  Dieppe  :  and  with  the  eighteenth  century 
France  once  more  takes  the  first  rank,  though  the  craft  was  now  rapidly  losing  con- 
sideration. The  artists  of  the  portrait-medallions  (PI.  CI-CIII)  are  chiefly  Frenchmen, 
though,  like  Le  Marchand  and  Cavalier,  they  often  worked  in  foreign  countries.  After 
the  middle  of  the  century  the  question  of  precedence  ceases  to  possess  an  interest,  for 
until  quite  modern  times  ivory  carving  no  longer  attracted  serious  talent  in  any  country. 


V.    Questions  of  Date  and  Authenticity. 

Ivory  carvings,  like  the  products  of  other  mediaeval  minor  arts,  are  often  very 
difficult  to  date  with  precision  or  assign  to  any  particular  locality.  Sometimes  the 
work,  especially  in  primitive  or  decadent  periods,  is  lacking  in  distinctive  character  ; 
at  other  times,  as  perhaps  in  the  early  fourteenth  century,  it  may  retain  the  style 
of  a  rather  earlier  date.  There  is  little  help  from  inscriptions,  whether  carved 
upon  the  fronts  or  written  upon  the  backs  of  diptychs.  An  unquestionable  artist's 
signature  has  yet  to  be  found  upon  an  ancient  ivory  ;  ^  even  where  names  of  donors 
or  patrons  occur,  they  are  apt  to  disappoint  the  inquirer,  because  it  sometimes 
happened  that  persons  of  the  same  name  succeeded  each  other  in  high  offices  after  no 
great  interval,  and  it  becomes  conjectural  to  which  of  them  the  words  refer.  An  instance 
occurs  in  the  case  of  a  panel  at  Metz  bearing  the  name  of  Adalbcro,  a  bishop  who  may 
be  either  of  the  tenth  or  of  the  eleventh  century.-  The  most  precise  inscriptions  are 
those  of  certain  Byzantine  and  early  German  panels  mentioning  reigning  princes,  such 
as  the  ivories  at  Berlin  with  the  name  of  Leo  VI,''  that  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  at 
Paris  with  the  names  of  Romanus  IV  and  Eudocia,*  and  that  in  the  Trivulzio  Collection 
at  Milan,  on  which  the  Emperor  Otto  the  Great  is  named  and  represented.®  Indications 
of  this  kind  fail  us  entirely  for  the  Gothic  period,  though  heraldry  in  one  case  at  least 
furnishes  evidence  hardly  less  precise  than  that  afforded  by  an  inscription,  for  the  fine 
triptych  (no.  245,  Plate  LIV)  bears  a  shield  of  arms  proving  it  to  have  been  made  for 
Bishop  Grandisson  of  Exeter,  who  died  in  A.  D.  1364.  Inscriptions  in  ink  of  any 
importance  are  usually  found  upon  the  early  diptychs  of  the  consular  type,  which  were 
often  preserved  for  centuries  in  churches,  and  used  to  record  names,  or  to  receive 
liturgical  and  private  prayers  (see  above,  page  xix).  The  famous  Barberini  bookcover, 
now  in  the  Louvre,  has  on  the  back  six  columns  containing  more  than  three  hundred 

'  A  few  names  of  mediae\'al  ivory  carvers  are  known,  but  from  documents,  not  from  inscriptions  on 
the  objects  themselves  (R.  Koechhn,  Les  ivoires  gothiques,  in  A.  Michel's  Histoire  de  Fart,  ii,  p.  461  ; 
and  sec  above,  p.  xx). 

-  F.  X.  Kraus,  Christliclie  Inschriften  im  Rheiiilande,  ii,  pt.  i,  no.  315  ;  E.  Molinier,  Ivoires, 
p.  137;  S.  Beissel,  GescJiichte  dcr  Evangelieidmcher,  p.  310;  M.  Kemmerich,  Poytratplastik  in 
Deutschland  bis  sum  Ende  des  13.  Jahrhtinderts,  p.  43,  figs.  1 1  and  12. 

^  Berlin,  Koiiigliche  Museen,  Bildwerke  der  Christlichen  Epoche,  Eifenbeinbildwerke,  by  W.  Voge, 
no.  7. 

■*  E.  Molinier,  Ivoires,  pp.  97  and  114. 

°  Ibid.,  p.  143  ;  Gori,  Thesaurus  veierum  diptychorum,  iii,  pi.  xv. 
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names  in  a  Merovingian  hand.^  On  the  back  of  the  diptj'ch  of  the  Consul  Flavius 
Clementinusj  in  the  Liverpool  Museum,  is  a  prayer  in  Greek  mentioning  a  Pope 
Hadrian,  presumably  Hadrian  I.'  In  the  present  collection,  both  the  leaf  of  a  diptych 
with  the  archangel  Michael  (no.  ii)  and  the  panel  (no.  14)  have  half-obliterated  prayers 
upon  the  back  ;  the  hand  in  the  former  case  can  be  attributed  to  the  seventh,  in  the 
latter  to  the  twelfth  century.  Facts  of  this  kind  tell  us  something  of  the  history  of  an 
ivory,  but  not  the  place  and  date  of  manufacture,  for  the  written  inscriptions  are  later 
than  the  panels  on  wliich  they  occur.  The  oldest  diptychs  were  made  for  use  with  the 
stylus  (see  above),  and  the  wax  with  which  the  surface  was  coated  having  disappeared, 
all  characters  traced  in  ink  upon  the  ivory  must  be  more  recent  than  the  diptych  itself. 
Nor  can  we  expect  to  find  upon  a  panel  of  this  age  words  or  sentences  preserved  by 
chance,  as  in  the  case  of  no.  350,  where  accounts  written  with  a  stylus  in  the  fourteenth 
century  have  survived  the  wax  and  automatically  printed  themselves  upon  the  surface 
of  the  tablet. 

The  difficulty  in  assigning  ivory  carvings  to  their  precise  place  of  origin  is  not  less 
than  that  of  determining  their  date.  The  fact  that  a  given  ivory  has  been  preserved 
for  centuries  in  one  place  is  no  proof  that  it  was  made  in  the  same  part  of  the  world, 
for  like  other  products  of  the  minor  arts,  such  objects  travelled  in  every  direction  as 
gifts  or  merchandise  from  a  very  early  period.  The  migratory  habits  of  the  makers 
tend  to  increase  the  difficulty.  In  the  earlier  centuries  of  the  Middle  Ages  ivories 
were  chiefly  made  in  the  great  monasteries  ;  and  monks  who  were  distinguished  for 
any  particular  craft,  whether  carving,  enamelling,  or  goldsmith's  work,  might  be  sum- 
moned to  distant  houses  of  their  order,  or  their  services  might  be  requisitioned  by  high 
ecclesiastics  or  secular  rulers  with  whom  their  own  superiors  entertained  friendly  rela- 
tions :  in  this  way  the  style  of  the  same  man  might  affect  the  art  of  places  situated  at 
considerable  distances  from  each  other.  When  in  the  Gothic  period  ivory  carving 
came  to  be  practised  by  laymen  associated  for  commercial  purposes,  it  might  have  been 
expected  that  the  tendency  towards  centralization  would  simplify  the  question  of 
locality.  But  even  with  regard  to  the  Gothic  period  our  knowledge  is  scantier  than  might 
have  been  supposed.  The  really  salient  fact  is  that  Paris  was  the  principal  centre  of 
the  industry :  of  other  places  we  know  little  before  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.-'' 
Documents  seldom  help  us  to  determine  localities  of  manufacture  ;  they  rarely  furnish 
any  of  the  details  which  would  now  possess  the  highest  interest.  Inventories  are  of 
even  inferior  value  ;  they  mention  ivories  as  items  in  a  long  list  of  possessions,  without 
adding  any  information  as  to  their  origin.  The  student  must  thus  fall  back  upon 
a  compai'ative  study  of  contemporary  work  in  other  branches  of  art.     The  illuminations 

'  G.  Schlumberger,  MuniiDicnts  Pio/,  \n\,  1900,  pp.  79  ft". 

^  F.  Pulszky,  Catalo^nie  of  the  Fcjcrvary  Ivories  (Meyer  Collection),  pp.  40  ;ind  41.  Alost  of  the 
ancient  diptychs  with  inscriptions  are  discussed  by  Gori.  For  mention  of  the  principal  examples,  see 
H.  Leclercq,  Manuel  d\irchcologic  chrcticntie,  ii,  p.  343  :  a  more  detailed  treatment  of  the  subject  is 
promised  by  this  writer.  A  very  interesting  Coptic  inscribed  panel  of  the  seventh  century  has  recently 
been  published  by  jMr.  W.  E.  Crum  (J'rocccdi.itgs  of  the  Society  of  liihlital  Are/uieologv,  pp.  255  ft"). 

'■  R.  Koechlin,  as  above,  p.  460.  Lyons,  Ixouen,  and  Dieppe  were  later  seats  of  the  art  in  France. 
For  an  ivory  carver  at  Tournai  in  A.D.  13S0  see  Ga::ette  ties  Beaux-Arts,  1887,  p.  307. 
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of  manuscripts  are  most  profitable  in  this  regard,  because  tlie  date  and  locality  of 
a  book  can  so  often  be  precisely  determined.  But  even  here  it  is  impossible  to  say  how 
long  a  time  may  separate  the  year  in  which  the  book  was  illuminated  from  that  in 
which  it  became  a  source  of  inspiration  to  the  ivory  carver  ;  and  if  the  latter  crafts- 
man copied  his  model  point  for  point,  he  may  often  have  reproduced  details  already 
somewhat  out  of  fashion.  In  the  same  way,  we  cannot  implicitly  rely  upon  archi- 
tectural details  (see  above,  p.  xxxviii).  Even  where  an  ivory  carving  has  been  found  in 
a  coffin,  as  in  the  case  of  the  crozier  (no.  i47),  the  circumstance  affords  only  presump- 
tive evidence  that  it  belongs  to  the  country  in  which  it  has  been  discovered. 

For  the  above  reasons  it  is  often  exceedingly  difficult  to  speak  with  certainty  either 
as  to  the  precise  date  or  place  of  origin  of  a  given  work.  But  the  problems  which 
confront  the  student  do  not  end  here.  Ivory  carvings  were  among  the  minor  works  of 
art  which  were  early  imitated  in  modern  times,  and  it  is  known  that  counterfeits  were 
produced  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  the  interest  in  mediaeval  art 
revived.  Their  number  has  perhaps  been  somewhat  exaggerated,  for  we  are  apt  to 
forget  how  widely  the  conditions  of  the  present  day  differ  from  those  of  more  than 
half  a  century  ago.  At  that  time  the  number  of  well-to-do  collectors  was  compara- 
tively small  ;  the  prices  which  ruled  were  low,  and  the  imitation  of  carvings  in  ivory 
can  hardly  have  been  so  remunerative  as  to  encourage  falsification  upon  any  extensive 
scale.  The  models  of  the  early  forgeries  appear  to  have  been  sometimes  genuine 
ivories,  either  directly  copied,  or  reproduced  from  illustrations  in  sale-catalogues, 
sometimes  designs  from  other  works  of  art,  such  as  early  Limoges  enamels.  Such  are 
the  triptychs  in  the  Grand-ducal  Kunstkammcr  at  Karlsruhe  and  in  the  Kestner 
Museum  at  Planover,  published  by  Dr.  H.  Graeven  eight  years  ago.'  If  it  were 
certain  that  all  the  spurious  ivories  produced  about  this  time  were  similar  in  character 
to  those  in  Hanover  and  Karlsruhe,  the  problem  would  be  comparatively  simple. 
But  there  are  other  carvings  in  various  museums  which  are  sometimes  accused  of  an 
equally  base  descent,  though  no  such  precise  evidence  has  as  yet  been  brought  against 
them  :  they  are  for  the  most  part  reliefs  ostensibly  belonging  to  the  period  from  the 
close  of  the  fourteenth  to  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Several  of  these 
ivories  have  for  many  years,  in  some  cases  for  more  than  half  a  century,  belonged  to 
the  collection  of  the  British  Museum.  They  are  included  in  the  present  catalogue 
under  reserve,  because  it  is  desirable  that  further  attention  should  be  drawn  to  their 
position.    Documentary  evidence  is  wanting,  and  opinion  is  not  unanimous  in  their  regard. 

The  more  general  charges  brought  against  these  ivories  are  based  upon  their  style 
and  the  details  of  their  ornament.  Exception  is  taken  to  the  bad  drawing,  the  want 
of  intelligence  in  treating  certain  subjects,  the  heaviness  and  ugliness  of  the  work,  to 
the  frequent  use  of  the  hatched  background,  and  of  a  particular  type  of  foliated  border 
(see  no.  3^6).  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  remember  that  incapacity  to  render  the 
human  figure  and  expression  with  intelligence  is  not  confined  to  modern  times  ;  it  was 

'  Jahrbucli  dcr  K.  prciissischen  Kunsisaininlungcn,  1900.  The  models  were  partly  furnished  by 
illustrations  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Leven  Collection  sold  in  1853.  Cf.  also  Jaliiinuh  dcr  kunsthist. 
Sainmlungen  dcs  alUylioclisten  KaLscrhaiiscs,  xx,  pp.  251-2  ;  and  for  methods  of  modern  counterfeiters 
in  general,  Paul  Kudel,  Trues  ct  Truqucurs,  Paris,  190S. 
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frequent  enough  in  the  later  Gothic  period,  as  an  examination  of  the  inferior  illumi- 
nated manuscripts  of  the  time  is  alone  sufficient  to  show.  One  of  the  needs  of  archaeo- 
logy is  a  more  patient  and  thorough  study  of  inferior  products  of  the  minor  arts.  If  the 
eye  is  habitually  trained  in  the  appreciation  of  the  finest  work,  it  tends  to  grow  hyper- 
critical when  confronted  with  objects  that  are  only  second-rate,  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that  such  things  may  be  condemned  simply  from  a  want  of  acquaintance  with 
the  low  artistic  stratum  to  which  they  belong.  This  is  said  to  have  been  actually  the 
case  with  certain  painted  wooden  sculptures  in  the  Museum  at  Bale,  until  they  were 
found  to  have  formed  part  of  a  collection  already  existing  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
If  we  knew  the  poor  industrial  work  better,  we  might  discover  that  the  peculiarhies  of 
many  things  now  considered  doubtful  are  due  to  provincial  influences  in  a  debased 
period,  and  not  necessarily  to  modern  invention. 

There  is  another  point  which  may  be  noted  by  the  student  who  approaches  this 
somewhat  intricate  subject.  The  ivories  to  which  exception  is  taken  form  a  high 
proportion  of  the  whole  series  representing  the  late  mediaeval  period.  Their  in- 
discriminate condemnation  would  leave  a  lacuna  in  the  history  of  the  ivory  carver's 
art,  because  they  are  almost  all  that  we  have  to  represent  an  epoch.  If  they  were  all 
suppressed,  we  should  have  to  suppose  that  the  manufacturer  of  spurious  ivories  had 
discovered  the  existence  of  an  unoccupied  place,  and  set  himself  deliberately  to  fill  it, 
a  rather  improbable  supposition.  Only  the  subtlest  counterfeiter  would  do  this  ;  but 
such  a  man  would  endeavour  to  produce  more  attractive  work  than  these  ivories. 

Considerations  of  this  kind  should  not  be  forgotten  when  we  come  to  judge 
individual  specimens.  The  group  of  panels  in  openwork  (nos.  311-315)  has  before 
now  aroused  adverse  criticism  on  the  ground  of  its  peculiar  character,  its  clumsy 
realism,  and  the  supposed  faultincss  of  its  iconography.  But  if  any  considerable 
number  of  illuminated  manuscripts  of  the  decades  before  and  after  the  year  A.  D.  1400 
are  examined,  the  iconography  of  the  miniatures  will  be  found  to  agree  so  closely  with 
that  of  the  ivories  that  the  carvers,  whoever  they  were,  must  have  been  thoroughly 
conversant  with  the  sentiment  of  that  time.  This  result  would  be  natural  enough 
on  the  supposition  that  they  themselves  lived  in  the  period,  but  less  so  if  they 
lived  four  hundred  years  afterwards.  It  is  further  to  be  noticed  that  two  of  the 
pierced  panels  had  already  been  restored  in  ivory  of  another  colour,  and  in  another 
style,  before  they  entered  the  Museum  in  1856,  a  fact  which  would  be  curious  if 
at  that  time  they  were  comparatively  new. 

Nos.  308-310  are  related  to  the  openwork  ivories  by  general  affinity  of  style.  In 
themselves  they  are  most  displeasing  to  an  eye  accustomed  to  the  work  of  the  early 
fourteenth  century  ;  and  many  critics  are  disposed  to  condemn  them  at  first  sight. 
Yet  a  casket  in  the  Louvre  closely  allied  to  the  least  satisfactory  of  these  panels 
(no.  309)  is  mentioned  in  a  Museum  inventory  begun  in  18 16  and  ended  in  1824, 
and  the  mention  is  accompanied  by  the  entry  '  conquctcs  dc  1806'.  Even  the  latest 
of  these  dates  is  rather  early  for  a  falsification. 

The  case  of  the  large  triptych  (no.  390)  is  somewhat  different.  It  can  hardly  be 
accepted  as  a  work  of  the  fourteenth  century  as  it  stands.  The  question  here  to 
be  decided  is  whether  the  various  ivory  figures  are  all  of  modern  date,  or  whether 
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genuine  figures  have  been  assembled  in  an  arrangement  for  which  they  were  not 
originally  designed. 

Nos.  323-327  are  exposed  to  a  more  positive  objection.  They  purport  to  belong 
to  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth,  and  to  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Their  ugliness  need  not  in  any  wa.y  prejudice  their  claims  ;  but  one  or  two  of  the 
later  among  them  are  clearly  inspired,  as  Mr.  Peartree  has  pointed  out,  by  French 
engravings  produced  towards  the  year  A.  D.  1500  (see  under  no.  325).  The  question 
which  awaits  decision  is  whether  this  imitation  proves  a  modern  origin  or  not.  The 
prima  facie  evidence  in  favour  of  the  first  supposition  is  not  very  strong.  The  ivory 
carvers  of  earlier  times  frequently  copied  illuminated  manuscripts  (sec  above,  p.  xxxv)  ; 
there  seems,  therefore,  no  particular  reason  why  their  successors  should  not  have  copied 
printed  illustrations  in  the  same  way,  seeing  that  the  engraving  was  the  natural 
successor  of  the  illumination.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  sec  why  they  should  have  refrained 
from  using  .so  convenient  a  source,  when  the  enamellers  of  Limoges  were  taking  full 
advantage  of  it  at  about  the  same  date.  The  charge  that  hatched  backgrounds  and 
peculiar  styles  of  foliage  are  proofs  of  modern  origin,  is  premature  until  it  is  proved 
that  these  were  not  features  popular  at  the  time.  It  has  been  already  observed  that 
if  this  whole  group  of  ivories  were  condemned,  there  would  remain  but  little  to 
represent  the  expiring  Gothic  period.  Is  it  certain  that  the  hatched  background, 
for  example,  was  not  a  contemporary  fashion  suggested  not  necessarily  by  engraving 
for  reproduction,  but  by  other  kinds  of  metal-work  ?  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
the  pax  (no.  318),  which  shows  this  feature,  was  produced  within  the  last  hundred 
years.  And  one  of  the  worst  of  the  hatched  ivories,  the  pax  (110.  326),  a  work 
evidently  inspired  by  a  French  engraving,  was  in  the  collection  of  Francis  Douce  the 
antiquary  at  least  as  early  as  the  year  1834. 

It  is  well  that  these  ivories,  which  are  represented  in  several  great  museums, 
should  be  subjected  to  a  careful  examination,  in  order  that  it  may  once  for  all  be 
decided  whether  the  adverse  or  the  favourable  view  is  to  prevail.  From  the  artistic 
point  of  view  they  are  not  of  the  first  importance,  and  their  ultimate  acceptance 
or  condemnation  affects  but  little  the  value  of  the  collection  as  a  whole.  But  their 
status  is  not  without  interest  to  the  general  study  of  the  mediaeval  minor  arts,  and 
must  affect  that  of  objects  in  other  materials. 


VI,    Material,  Technique,  Colouring. 

The  ivory  from  which  diptychs  and  other  objects  were  made  was  obtained  from 
Africa  and  India  :  probably  the  greater  quantity  came  from  the  former  region,  but 
India  must  have  always  furnished  a  fair  proportion  of  the  total  supply  in  ancient  times. 
Claudian  speaks  of  the  Indian  elephant  in  connexion  with  Consular  diptychs,  and  the 
figures  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  Barberini  diptych  in  the  Louvre  include 
tributaries  with  offerings   of  elephants'  tusks,  who  certainly  appear  to  be  Asiatics.^ 

'   H.  Cntven,  /,i/irl>!/c/!  iffs  K.  ih-utschcn  Ai-cIuio!ov:isLlit'n  Institiits,  xv,  19CO.  pp.  212-214. 
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Asiatic  ivory  is  of  a  denser  white  tlian  African  ;  it  is  not  so  hard,  and  is  less  close 
in  texture.^ 

In  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  morse  ivory,  derived  from  the  tusk  of  the  walrus, 
was  in  very  general  use.  It  was  chiefly  obtained  from  the  northern  seas  by  the 
Scandinavian  peoples,  but  was  imported  into  various  parts  of  Northern  Europe  as  an 
article  of  commerce :  probably  the  ivory  carvers  of  the  different  countries  received  it 
as  raw  material,  so  that  its  use  affords  no  proof  of  a  Scandinavian  origin.  Numerous 
objects  in  the  present  collection  are  made  of  morse  ivory,  most  of  the  draughtsmen 
and  chessmen  of  the  twelfth  century  being  of  this  material.  The  ivory  used  in  such 
quantities  by  the  carvers  of  the  later  Middle  Ages  chiefly  came  from  Central  Africa, 
and  Marco  Polo  mentions  the  great  stores  collected  at  Madagascar  and  Zanzibar. - 

We  have  little  information  as  to  the  technical  methods  employed  by  carvers  in  ivory, 
nor  perhaps  is  there  much  to  be  said  upon  the  subject :  it  has  already  been  remarked 
that  the  qualities  of  the  material  conduce  to  delicate  and  finished  workmanship  rather 
than  virility  or  original  force.  The  tools  employed  resemble  those  of  carvers  in  wood, 
and  have  probably  differed  but  little  in  form  or  size  from  the  introduction  of  iron  until 
the  present  day.  But  it  is  interesting  to  recall  that  some  of  the  finest  Egyptian 
statuettes  must  have  been  made  with  bronze,  while  the  men  who  carved  mammoth- 
ivory  in  the  French  bone-caves  on  the  Dordogne  had  no  better  implements  than  flakes 
of  flint. 

From  the  days  of  the  Greek  chryselephantine  statues,  and  earlier,  carved  ivory  has  often 
been  associated  with  other  materials,  which  either  formed  an  essential  part  of  the  object, 
or  were  employed  as  mounts  to  enhance  its  effect."'  In  the  case  of  statuettes,  wood,  marble, 
and  bronze  have  all  served  to  render  the  draperies,  affording  a  contrast  to  the  natural 
colour  of  the  ivory  retained  for  the  face  and  the  extremities.  Such  was  the  work  of  the 
Greek  sculptors,  Dipoenus  and  Scyllis,  who  in  the  sixth  century  B.C.  combined  ivor)' 
with  ebony ;  such,  upon  a  lower  plane,  was  that  of  the  German  Simon  Troger  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  who  employed  hard  wood  of  a  rich  brown  colour  for  the  draperies 
of  his  figures.  In  modern  times  variegated  stone,  bronze  and  marble  have  been  used  in 
the  same  way,  often  with  admirable  effect.* 

Statuettes,  diptychs,  and  other  objects  of  ivory  were  frequently  mounted  in  precious 
metal,  sometimes  enriched  with  precious  stones.^  Among  Carolingian  ivories  there  are 
curious  examples  in  which  the  ground  has  been  studded  with  gold,  or  the  border  inlaid 

'  A.  Maskell,  Ivories,  p.  4.  In  his  first  chapter  i\lr.  Maskell  discusses  the  provenance  and  qualities 
of  different  kinds  of  ivory. 

-  See  R.  Koechlin,  in  A.  Michel's  His/oh-e  de  Part,  ii,  p.  463. 

°  The  remarkable  ivory  statuettes  from  Knossos  may  be  mentioned  in  this  connexion.  They 
appear  to  have  had  applied  loincloths  made  of  thin  plates  of  gold,  while  the  hair  was  represented 
by  curling  bronze  wires  (A.  J.  Evans,  in  Animal  of  the  Britisli  School  at  Athens,  viii,  pp.  72-74, 
pi.  ii  and  iii). 

*  For  examples  see  A.  Maskell,  Ivories,  chap.  xix.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  use  of  ivory  with 
a  material  providing  a  vivid  contrast  of  colour  is  perhaps  indicated  by  the  association  of  ebony  and 
ivory  in  the  tribute  paid  by  the  Ethiopians  to  the  Persian  King  (Herodotus,  iii,  97). 

=  Symmachus  alludes  to  a  diptych  mounted  in  gold  {diptyehon  aura  circumdatum),  Epistolac,  ed. 
Seeck,  vol.  ii,  no.  81. 
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with  the  same  metal  :^  the  cavities  upon  the  reliquary  (no.  47)  must  have  been  once 
filled  with  cabochons.  The  background  on  the  tau-cross  (no.  32)  was  certainly  heavily 
gilded,  and  may  have  had  pearls  strung  upon  it :  the  fragment  of  another  tau  (no.  71) 
has  still  one  of  the  inlaid  stones  or  pastes  with  which  it  was  decorated.  In  later 
mediaeval  times  mounts  and  enrichments  were  frequent :  few  have  survived  to  our  own 
day,  though  existing  records  prove  the  extent  of  our  loss.  The  inventory  of  Charles  V 
of  France,  already  so  often  quoted,  contains  several  examples,  a  few  of  which  may  be 
mentioned  here.  A  statuette  of  the  Virgin  is  described  as  having  a  crown  set  with 
pearls,  and  as  itself  resting  upon  an  enamelled  plinth.^  Another  stands  upon  a  silver 
and  crystal  base  supported  by  six  lions,  and  wears  a  crown  set  with  turquoises  and 
rubies;^  a  third  holds  a  gold  branch  set  with  seed-pearls;*  a  fourth  has  a  green  gem 
upon  the  breast.  We  also  read  of  ivory  mirror-cases  richly  mounted  in  gold."'  At  the 
close  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  enrichment  of  ivories  was  upon  a  most  extravagant 
scale  ;  the  gems  of  a  statuette  of  the  Virgin  belonging  to  the  Sainte-Chapelle  were 
valued  at  more  than  a  thousand  livres." 

The  ivory  carvings  of  the  Middle  Ages,  when  they  left  the  hands  of  the  artists, 
presented  a  totally  different  appearance  from  that  with  which  we  are  now  familiar.  To 
us  no  small  part  of  their  charm  lies  in  the  mellow  tone  of  the  old  ivory,  which  has 
received  from  the  touch  of  many  hands  a  faintly  lustrous  surface  favourable  to  the 
delicate  play  of  light  and  shadow.  In  the  work  as  the  first  owner  knew  it  there 
was  little  of  this,  and  the  qualities  which  commanded  his  admiration  were  of  quite 
another  character.  The  texture  of  the  ivory  was  largely  concealed  by  painting  and 
gilding:  instead  of  a  single  subdued  tone  there  was  an  almost  disquieting  brilliance  of 
colour.'  There  is  little  doubt  that  modern  taste  prefers  the  work  of  the  mediaeval 
ivory  carver  as  time  has  left  it ;  we  appreciate  its  mellow  tones,  and  are  apt  to  condemn 
as  garish  the  taste  which  concealed  so  charming  a  surface.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  at  least  a  part  of  the  charm  is  derived  from  the  effect  of  age,  and  that  freshly 
carved  ivory  is  often  somewhat  cold  in  tone.  This  unpleasing  quality  is  marked  in 
some  of  the  best  modern  work,  and  must  have  been  much  more  evident  to  mediaeval 
eyes,  habituated  to  a  polychrome  monumental  sculpture,  than  to  our  own,  which 
have  been  trained  to  the  appreciation  of  the  antique.  It  is  possible  that  the 
abandonment  of  colour  by  the  ivory  carvers  of  the  Renaissance  and  later  periods  was 
partly  due  to  the  fact  that  they  were  more  generally  familiar  than  their  predecessors 
with  classical  statues  and  reliefs  which  had  entirely  lost  what  colour  they  may 
have  originally  possessed. 

The  most  complete  evidence  on  the  subject  of  colouring  is  supplied  by  mediaeval 
ivories.  But  those  of  the  Early  Christian  and  Byzantine  periods  must  have  been 
coloured   or  tinted    in  a  similar  way.     We   have    literary  evidence  of  the    brilliant 

1  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  nos.  250,  251-267.     Por/folio  of  Ivories,  pt.  vi,  pi.  i. 

2  Labarte,  Inventaire  du  Mobilier  de  Charles  V,  no.  2105.  '  Ibid.,  no.  3109. 

«  Ibid.,  no.  2194.  '  Ibi'l;  no.  2739.  "  R-  Koechlin,  as  above,  p.  464- 

'  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  custom   of  colouring  and  richly  mounting  ivory  carvings  may 

have  become  prevalent  owing  to  the  small  value  set  upon  the  material  itself  (R.  Koechlin,  as  above, 

P-  463). 
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appearance  presented  by  consular  diptychs,'  and  surviving  panels  of  equal  age  attest 
the  credibility  of  the  description.  The  panel  in  the  Rylands  Library  at  Manchester 
{see  figure),  which  is  of  Egyptian  or  Syrian  origin  and  of  the  sixth  century,  has  traces  of 
gilding  and  colour;  and  though  later  examples  are  not  numerous,  they  are  sufficient  to 

prove  the  point.  If  the  analogy  of  greater 
sculpture  is  to  count  for  anything,  carvings 
of  more  ancient  date  were  treated  in  the 
same  way,  but  traces  of  colour  upon  Roman, 
Greek,  or  Ionian-Greek  ivories  arc  of  great 
rarity.  The  tinting  of  ivory  is  mentioned  in 
Homer  as  a  Lydian  custom, and  Mr.  Hogarth 
finds  traces  of  tint  upon  some  of  the  early 
ivories  discovered  by  him  at  Ephesus ;  others 
from  the  same  place  appear  to  have  foil  of 
gold  or  electrum  applied  to  the  hair.-  On 
the  well-known  carvings  from  Nimrud, 
traces  of  pigment  and  gold  are,  however, 
still  to  be  distinguished  ;  some  of  them 
were  inlaid  with  lapis  lazuli,  and  their  surface 
was  probably  gilded  in  order  to  produce 
the  effect  of  jewellery.  It  may  be  conjectured 
that  Mycenaean  and  ancient  Egyptian 
ivory  carvings  were  also  coloured.' 

Intheapplicationofhis  tints  the  mediaeval 
artist  seems  to  have  treated  his  statuette  or 
relief  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the 
Greek  sculptor,  though  perhaps  with  a  less 
perfect  discrimination.  In  the  archaic  Greek 
period  great  bas  -  reliefs  were  entirely 
painted  ;  but  in  later  times,  colour,  if  em- 
ployed at  all,  served  only  for  details  of  the 
faces  or  for  the  decorated  borders  of  gar- 
ments ;  on  all  broad  masses  the  surface  of  the 
marble  retained  its  natural  value.  The 
mediaeval  ivory  carver  had  also  a  material 
with  a  value  of  its  own ;    and  although  many 


Panel  of  the   sixth  century  in   the   John 

Rylands  Library  at  Manchester  ;  formerly 

in  the  collection  of  the  Earl  of  Crawford. 

possessing,  like  fine  marble,  a  texture 


'  ...  immanesque  simul  Latonia  denies,       ;     ■         ■      .       ^ 

Qui  secti  ferro  in  tabulas  auroque  micantes, 
Inscripti  rutilum  caelato  consule  nomen, 
Per  proccres  et  vulgus  eant. 

Claudian,  On  the  Second  Consuls/ii/i  of  Sliliiho,  346  ff. 
''■  British  Museum,  Excavations  at  Ephcsi/s,  p.  155  ff. 

^  The  statuettes  from  Knossos  (sec  note  3  on  p.  xlviii  above)  showed  no  trace  of  colour,  but  they 
were  much  decayed,  and  Dr.  Evans  thinks  it  probable  that  they  were  originally  tinted. 
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statuettes  and  diptychs  were  doubtless  coloured  all  over,  portions  were  sometimes  left 
plain,  or  covered  with  a  diaper  of  gilded  ornament ;  this  was  the  case,  for  example,  with 
the  Virgin's  mantle  in  the  Coronation  Group  in  the  Louvre.  It  is  natural  that  the 
colouring  of  ivories,  which  was  applied  with  size  or  gum,  should  have  readily  worn  off, 
and  in  the  course  of  centuries  it  must  have  been  frequently  in  whole  or  part  renewed. 
It  is  often  difficult  to  say  how  old  the  colour  upon  a  mediaeval  ivory  may  be,  and  the 
question  is  complicated  by  modern  restorations.  Thus  the  statuette,  no.  335,  and  the 
panels,  nos.  283-3,  have  considerable  remains,  as  to  the  age  of  which  there  may  be 
differences  of  opinion,  though  Prof.  A.  H.  Church,  the  principal  authority  on  such 
matters  in  this  country,  was  unable  to  see  anything  which  led  him  to  doubt  a 
mediaeval  origin.  The  almost  total  disappearance  of  colour  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
from  hollows  and  cavities  no  less  than  places  exposed  to  friction,  is  certainly  remarkable 
even  on  the  supposition  that  such  objects  were  constantly  handled.  Perhaps  colour  was 
sometimes  deliberately  removed  by  later  owners,  when  the  rubbed  and  abraded 
condition  of  the  surface  rendered  the  general  effect  irregular  and  unpleasing.  Possibly 
the  continual  changes  of  temperature  to  which  ivory  carvings  were  exposed  in  the 
churches  and  private  dwellings  of  old  times  may  have  played  a  subsidiary  part  and 
hastened  the  flaking  of  the  tempera  colour.  It  has  been  observed  that  the  decoration 
of  mediaeval  wooden  effigies  in  English  churches  must  have  seriously  suffered  from  the 
expansion  and  contraction  of  the  wood  consequent  upon  atmospheric  changes:  similar 
causes  may  have  been  at  work  in  the  case  of  carvings  in  ivory.  The  references 
to  ivories  in  the  inventories  seldom  supply  precise  information  as  to  colour,  nor 
is  it  always  certain  whether  the  tint  was  applied  to  a  flat  surface  or  to  carved 
reliefs.^  Panels  belonging  to  Jeanne  de  Bourgogne  are  described  as  painted  outside 
and  '  storied  '  within : "  here  the  external  decoration  was  probably  applied  to  a  plane 
surface,  while,  for  all  that  we  know,  the  interior  may  have  been  left  without  enrichment. 
Ivories  were  sometimes  stained  a  uniform  tint ;  but  where  this  has  been  the  case 
little  of  the  decorative  quality  remains.  The  Byzantine  Casket  at  Troyes  '  was  dyed 
purple,  like  a  manuscript,  and  the  Early  Christian  panels  in  the  present  collection 
(nos.  7  and  8)  are  so  dark  that  they  may  have  been  subjected  to  a  similar  process. 
Theophilus,  the  mediaeval  writer  on  the  industrial  arts,  describes  the  reddening  of 
ivory  with  madder  (rubrica),  as  well  as  the  method  of  applying  gold-leaf  to  the  surface 
with  white  of  egg  or  isinglass.*  But  even  this  instructed  and  conscientious  author 
is  silent  where  information  is  most  desired,  and  dismisses  the  subject  in  a  few 
paragraphs  of  disappointing  brevity. 

'  Labarte,  Inventaire,  no.  23S4.  '  Item,  ungs  tableaux  d'yvire  de  deux  pieces,  a  plusieurs  ymages 
pourtraiz  dedans,  faiz  d'enlumineure.' 

'^  'Faiz  comma  d'enlumineure  dehors,  et  dedens  ystoriez  de  plusieurs  saints.' 

3  Molinier  and  Marcon,  Vart  fraiK^ais,  Exposition  de  igoo,  p.  4. 

■i  Schedula  diversarum  artium,  III.  ch.  xcii,  xciii.  Theophilus  uses  the  word  os,  and  not  ebiir, 
but  even  if  he  did  not  intend  the  term  to  include  ivory,  the  processes  employed  were  probably 
the  same  in  either  case. 
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Leaf  of  a  diptych.  The  subject,  commonly  known  as  the  '  Apotheosis  of 
Romulus ',  represents  a  bearded  figure  holding  a  staff  [Jiasta  pura)  and  a  laurel 
branch,  seated  beneath  an  architectural  canopy  upon  a  triumphal  car  drawn  by 
four  elephants.  These  are  ridden  by  four  men,  in  short  tunics,  two  carrying  goads, 
two  cymbals  or  discs :  before  the  elephants  walks  another  figure  in  a  short  tunic. 
In  the  middle  of  the  panel  is  a  pyre  with  three  draped  steps,  from  the  uppermost 
of  which  a  quadriga  mounts  to  the  sky,  driven  by  a  beardless  man,  nude  except 
for  a  mantle  blown  like  a  scarf  above  his  head  :  to  the  left  are  two  eagles  flying 
upwards.  In  the  upper  part,  the  personage  of  the  car  is  being  carried  through 
the  air  by  two  winged  male  figures  (Sleep  and  Death)  with  smaller  wings  upon 
their  heads,  and  wearing  only  loose  mantles  :  one  is  beardless  (Sleep),  the  other 
has  a  thick  beard  (Death).  In  the  clouds  above  the  gods  are  waiting  to  receive 
the  deceased.  To  the  right  are  six  signs  of  the  zodiac  and  the  nimbed  bust  of 
the  sun. 

The  upper  end  of  the  diptych  is  carved  with  a  pierced  scroll  having  in  the 
centre  a  medallion  engraved  with  a  monogram.     Border  of  astragalus  moulding. 

Plate  I.     Early  4th  century. 

L.  ii-gin.     1S57.     (Gherardesca  Collection.) 

The  back  is  sunk  to  receive  wax.  The  head  of  the  man  standing  before  the  elephants  is 
broken  off.  The  left  border  is  cracked  and  has  a  piece  broken  away  near  the  top  :  at  the  back 
it  shows  cavities  for  three  hinges,  though  no  original  hinge  remains.  To  the  right  border  is 
riveted  a  small  piece  of  iron. 

Buonarrotti,  Osservationi sii  alcnni fyajiimeiiti  di  vast  antichi,  &c.,  Florence,  1 7 16,  p.  236;  Gori, 
Thesaurus  veterttm  diptyclioru)>i,  vol.  ii,  pi.  xix  ;  A.  L.  Millin,  Calerie  mythologique,  Paris, 
18 1 1,  pi.  clxxviii,  no.  659,  p.  118  ;  C.  Daremberg  and  E.  SdigViO,  Dietio7maire  des  antiguHisgreigues 
et  romaines,  vol.  iii,  fig.  2460,  p.  276,  1S92  ;  E.  Molinier,  Ivoires,  pp.  5  and  35-36  ;  A.  Maskell, 
Ivories,  pi.  vi,  fig.  l;  A.  Venturi,  Storia  delF  arte  italiana;  fig.  359,  p.  393.  See  also 
F.  Pulszky,  Catalogue  of  the  Fejeruary  ivories  in  the  Museum  of  J.Mayer,  p.  18,  Liverpool,  1856; 
F.  Wieseler,  Das  Diptychon  Quirinianum  zu  Brescia,  &c.,  1S68,  p.  40  ;  W.  Meyer,  Zieei  antitce 
Etfenbeiniafeln  der  K.  Staatsbibliottiel^  in  Miinchen,  pp.  34  and  ■]■]. 

Believing  that  the  monogram  at  the  top  of  this  diptych  might  be  read  as  Romulus,  Pulszky 
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held  the  apotheosis  to  be  that  of  M.  Aurehus  Romulus  Caesar,  A.  D.  308,  and  considered  the 
personage  below  to  represent  his  father  Maxentius.  Graeven  suggested  the  name  of  Constantius 
Chlorus  {Repertoriuni  fiir  Ktmstwissenschaft,  xxi,  l8g8,  p.  32).  These  identifications  are  merely 
conjectural,  but  the  date  of  the  panel  cannot  be  far  removed  from  that  suggested,  because 
the  costume  of  the  personage  is  not  trabeated,  and  shows  no  trace  of  the  contabulatio  which 
became  general  in  the  course  of  the  fourth  century.  In  spite  of  the  beardlessness  of  the  central 
figure,  the  same  individual  may  be  represented  at  three  distinct  moments.  Pulszky  was  of 
opinion  that  in  each  case  the  person  was  different,  seeing  at  the  bottom  Maxentius,  in  the  middle 
M.  Aurelius  Romulus,  at  the  top  Romulus,  the  founder  of  Rome.  The  conjecture  may  be 
hazarded  that  the  more  youthful  figure  in  the  chariot  represents  the  soul  of  the  deceased,  though 
on  this  supposition  the  return  to  an  adult  form  on  the  upper  part  of  the  panel  is  certainly  abrupt. 

The  occurrence  of  a  similar  car,  with  four  elephants,  on  the  well-known  '  consecration  coins  ' 
(e.  g.  those  of  Faustina  the  elder)  suggests  that  the  person  m  the  lower  part  is  to  be  regarded  as 
already  dead  :  the  elephant  is  the  appropriate  animal  for  funeral  cars,  being  regarded  as  the 
emblem  of  eternity  {see  Daremberg  and  Saglio,  as  above,  s.  v.  carpenlii»i).  The  draped  pyre 
and  chariot  are  also  found  upon  coins  of  the  consecraiio  type  ;  and  the  eagle  frequently  occurs 
in  association  with  pyres  and  scenes  of  apotheosis.  They  are  to  be  seen,  for  example,  on  the 
basis  of  the  column  of  Antoninus  (E.  Strong,  Roman  Sculpture,  pi.  82  ;  cf  also  Venturi,  Storia 
deir  arte  italiana,  i,  p.  502). 

The  two  figures  of  Sleep  and  Death  are  interesting  as  late  survivals  of  the  Hypnos  and 
Thanatos  of  Greek  art  and  story.  The  legendary  prototype  is  to  be  found  in  the  story  of 
the  dead  Sarpedon  carried  from  the  battlefield  of  Troy  to  his  native  Lycia  {Iliad  xvi.  682). 
Homer  describes  Sleep  and  Death  as  twin  brothers ;  but  a  later  description  of  the  end  of  the 
5th  century  from  Euclid  of  Megara,  preserved  by  Stobaeus  {Florileg.  vi.  65),  indicates  Sleep  as 
youthful  and  beardless,  Death  as  an  old  man.  The  bearded  and  beardless  types  occur  together 
in  Attic  art  of  about  400  B.  C,  for  instance  on  a  lekythos  in  the  British  Museum  (A.  S.  Murray 
and  A.  H.  Smith,  White  Athenian  Vases  in  the  British  Museum,  pi.  ix,  1896).  The  wings  upon 
the  head  were  usually  characteristic  of  Sleep  rather  than  Death,  and  are  seen  on  a  statue  at 
Madrid  (Roscher,  Lexikon  der  griechischen  und  romischen  Mythologie,  s.  v.  Hypnos).  In 
Roman  scenes  of  apotheosis,  a  single  winged  figure  usually  bears  the  deceased  (Strong,  Roman 
Sculpture,  as  above,  pi.  71  and  S2). 

The  openwork  top  of  this  panel  may  be  compared  with  the  fragment  no.  2.  (fig.  i).  The  top 
of  the  diptych  of  Gallienus  Concessus  found  in  Rome  in  1874  is  also  in  openwork.  (Bullettino 
delta  comm.  arch,  nntnicipale  di  Roma,  1874,  pi.  vii.) 

2.  Band  of  openwork  with  two  volutes,  perhaps  from  the  top  pf  a  diptych  Hke 
no.  I.     6"?^  figure.     4th  century. 


L.  4  in. 

Catalogue  0/ Early  Christian  and  Byzantine  Antiquities,  no.  290. 

The  fragment  has  a  piece  of  mortar  adhering  to  it,  and  is  said  to  have  come  from  the  Roman 
catacombs.  The  most  miscellaneous  objects,  including  small  ivory  carvings,  or  fragments  of  such, 
were  frequently  embedded  in  the  plaster  by  which  the  slabs  of  the  loculi  were  fixed  in  position. 

Bux  {pyxis),  cut  from  a  transverse  section  of  a  tusk.     In  the  front  a  plain  square 
panel   with  four  holes  is  reserved  for   the  lock,  and   behind  two  vertical   raised 
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bands  for  the  hinges.  To  right  of  the  lock  are  two  seated  goatherds,  one  playing 
on  a  pipe,  the  other  on  a  circular  drum  or  cymbal ;  between  them  is  a  goat,  and 
behind  a  hut.  To  left  of  the  lock  stand  two  shepherdesses  in  long  tunics  and 
veils,  one  holding  in  her  left  hand  a  basket  of  fruit  and  in  her  right  a  pedum 
or  crook,  the  other  playing  a  pipe.  Before  them  are  two  sheep,  while  below  the 
hinges  is  a  goat  between  two  bushes. 
Plate  XXin.     ^th  century. 

L.  5-25  in.     Given  by  A.  W.  Franks,  Esq.,  iS66. 
Catalogue  of  Early  Christian  and  Bysaniine  Antiquities,  no.  289. 

Probably  made  for  a  jewel-case  :  the  bottom  and  cover  missing.     The  shepherds'  hut  resembles 
those  in  the  earliest  illuminated  M.SS.,  e.  g.  the  Virgil  in  the  Vatican  Library. 

4.  Fragment  of  a  panel,  showing  a  part  of  the 

figure  of  a  beardless  man  with  long  hair  parted 
in  the  middle.  His  right  hand  is  raised,  and 
he  stands  beneath  a  round  arch,  one  of  the 
supporting  capitals  of  which,  ornamented  by 
a  carved  acanthus,  is  visible  on  the  right. 

Above  the  head  is  a  large  circular  hole. 

See  figure.     4//^  century. 

L.  5-5  in.,  13-8  cm. 

The  head  resembles  that  of  the  Symbol  of  St. 
Matthew  in  the  well-known  ivory  representing  the 
holy  women  at  the  tomb,  in  the  Trivulzio  Collection  at 
l\Iilan  (Molinier,  Ivoircs,  pi.  vi). 

5.  Figure  of   a  consul,  carved  in  the  round. 

The  consul  is  seated  upon  a  cushioned  chair, 
the  lower  part  cut  in  openwork.  He  wears 
a  long-sleeved  tunic,  a  chlamys  with  the 
ornamental  square  upon  the  front  known  as 
the  tablion,  and  fastened  on  the  right  shoulder 
with  a  brooch.  On  his  feet  he  wears  sandals 
fastened  with  straps  across  the  instep.  His 
hair  is  dressed  in  parallel  rows  of  curls.  In 
his  left  hand  he  holds  a  scroll  ;  the  position 
of  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand  indicates  that 
he  is  speaking.     A  projection,  cut  from  the  solid,  rises  from  the  head. 

Plate  \\.     ^th  century. 

H   6  in      1884.     (Fountaine  Collection:  Sale  Catalogue,  no.  525.) 

The  figure  is  carved  from  the  concavo-convex  ivory  near  the  top  of  a  tusk.     The  back  is  covered 

by  a  bronze  plate  fixed  by  rivets.  tt  t,  ,    , 

E  Oldfield,  Arundel  Society  s  Catalogue  of  Ivory  Carvings,  1S55,  class  vi  a,  p.  14 ;  F-  Pulszky, 
Catalogue  of  the  Fejervary  Ivories  in  the  Museum  of  J.  Mayer,  p.  23,  Liverpool,  1856  ;  W  estwood, 
Fictile  Ivories,  no.  77,  P-  27-  This  ivory  cannot  have  formed  part  of  a  consular  diptych,  on 
account  of  its  high  relief  and  consequent  thickness.      Some  of  the  Jth-century  d.ptychs  represent 

B  2 
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the  consul  holding  a  scroll  in  one  hand  :  the  viappa  circensis,  or  cloth  used  for  giving  the  signal  for 
the  beginning  of  the  games,  first  appears  in  the  case  of  Boethius  (a.d.  487),  and  was  afterwards 
universal.  A  similar  chlamys  is  found  on  one  leaf  of  the  early  consular  diptych  in  the 
cathedral  of  Halberstadt  (Molinier,  Ivoires,  no.  38,  p.  34,  and  Archaeologia,  Ivii,  pp.  162-164),  and 
on  the  votive  shield  of  Theodosius  at  Madrid  (see  Archaeologia,  Ix,  p.  6).  Between  the  4th  and 
6th  centuries  the  chlamys  became  a  part  of  the  court  costume  in  the  East  Roman  Enipire. 
The  hair  of  the  Consuls  Areobindus  (a.d.  506)  and  Clementinus  (a.d.  513),  on  their  diptychs,  is 
dressed  in  a  somewhat  similar  though  less  exaggerated  fashion.  (Molinier,  Ivoires,  pi.  m  ; 
Venturi,  Storia  dell'  arte  italiana,  i,  p.  367.) 

6.  Pierced  panel:  Bellerophon  slaying  the  Chimaera.  Bellerophon,  who  is 
beardless  and  wears  a  mantle  fastened  with  a  circular  brooch  upon  the  right 
shoulder,  is  mounted  upon  Pegasus,  and  thrusts  his  spear  into  the  lion's  mouth  of 
the  Chimaera  beneath  him  :  on  the  right  is  a  tree,  round  the  lower  part  of  which 
the  tail  of  the  monster  is  twisted :  another  tree  is  behind  the  goat's  head  in  the 
back.  The  inner  border  round  three  sides  is  of  astragalus  moulding  :  beyond  this 
at  top  and  bottom  is  a  broader  border  of  acanthus.  At  the  top  is  an  openwork 
arcading,  the  arches  of  which  are  of  a  horse-shoe  form.  To  right  and  left  of  this 
are  vertical  strips  of  acanthus  pierced  with  two  holes. 
Plate  III.     6th  century  {?). 

L.  8-25  in.     1856.     (Maskell  Collection.) 

The  lower  part  of  the  border  on  the  right  side  is  a  restoration. 

Westwood,  Fictile  Ivories,  p.  6 ;  A.  IMaskell,  Ivories,  pi.  xi,  fig.  2. 

This  panel  has  sometimes  been  assigned  to  too  early  a  date  ;  for  though  the  general  effect  is 
good,  the  feeling  is  not  that  of  the  first  centuries  of  our  era.  The  trees  recall  those  upon  the 
6th-century  (?)  diptych  with  Bacchus,  Helios,  and  Selene  in  the  Museum  of  Sens  (Labarte, 
Hisioire  des  arts  indusiricls,  1st  ed.,  Album,  pi.  i  ;  Molinier,  Ivoires,  p.  48).  They  are 
prototypes  of  the  conventional  '  mushroom-topped '  trees  which  persisted  through  Carolingian  to 
early  mediaeval  art,  especially  in  MSS.  The  use  of  acanthus  as  a  border  also  points  to  a  compara- 
tively late  date  :  it  does  not  appear  to  have  become  usual  until  the  latter  part  of  the  5th  century. 
Early  examples  are  the  diptych  of  the  Consul  Boethius  (A.  D.  487:  Molinier,  Ivoires,  no.  5, 
pp.  18-19)  and  the  panels  on  the  marble  doors  of  the  gynaekonitis  in  Sta.  Sophia,  Constantinople 
(Jahrbuch  der  Kbniglich  Preussischen  Kunstsaiiimlungen,  xiv,  1S93,  p.  75  ff.). 

The  subject  of  Bellerophon  and  the  Chimaera  did  not  disappear  after  the  triumph  of 
Christianity.  It  occurs,  for  instance,  treated  in  a  similar  manner  to  that  seen  on  this  ivor)',  on 
a  finger-ring  in  the  Museum,  probably  dating  from  the  5th  century  (F.  H.  Marshall,  Catalogue 
of  Finger-7'ings,  Greek,  Roman,  and  Etruscan,  no.  571)  ;  it  is  also  found  on  ivory  caskets  of  the 
Middle-Byzantine  period  of  the  kind  represented  by  no.  16  [Jahrbuch  der  kunsthistorischeji 
Sammlungen  des  atlerhochsten  Kaiserttaicscs,  xx,  Vienna,  1899,  p.  21),  and  in  a  loth-century  IMS. 
of  the  Cynegetica  of  Oppian  (G.  Millet  in  A.  Michel,  Histoirc  de  VArt,  i,  p.  212),  &c. 

The  horse-shoe  form  of  the  arches  in  the  arcading  along  the  top  of  the  panel  is  characteristic 
of  Anatolian  architecture,  especially  that  of  Cappadocia,  where  some  of  the  examples  (e.g.  church 
on  the  Alidagh,  H.  Rott,  Kleinasiaiischc  Dentcmdtcr,  Leipsic,  1908,  pp.  159-160)  are  of  pre-icono- 
clastic  date.  For  the  later  rock-cut  churches,  arches  of  this  kind  are  common,  and  blind  arcades 
frequently  occur  (sec  Rott,  as  above,  pp.  119,  124-5,  129,  141-3,  160,211,225,243-4,  264;  Texier 
and  Pullan,  Byzantine  Architecture,  pi.  iv,  the  drawing  rather  inaccurate).  The  feature  occurs 
further  west  in  Lycaonia,  e.  g.  narthex  of  a  rock-cut  church  at  Silleh  near  Konia  (G.  Lowthian  Bell, 
in  Revue  arclu'ologigue,  4™"  sdrie,  ix,  1907,  p.  25).  In  manuscripts  it  is  used  in  the  Eusebian 
Canons  of  the  Gospels  of  the  monk  Rabula,  dating  from  the  year  586  (Venturi,  Storia  delT  arte 
italiana,  i,  p.  163).     On  ivories  it  persists  in  the  llth  century  (Venturi,  ii,  p.  5S5).      The  form. 
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which  was  also  employed  by  the  Sassanian  Persians,  was  adopted  by  the  victorious  Mohamme- 
dans, and  carried  by  them  as  far  as  Spain  (see  ].  Strzygowski,  Kleinasien,  ein  Neuland  der 
Kunstgeschichte,  pp.  29-31).  If,  as  it  seems  probable,  this  panel  was  made  in  some  great  city 
where  this  architectural  feature  was  known,  Antioch  may  be  suggested  as  a  possible  place  of 
origin. 

It  may  be  noticed  here  that  ivory  panels  with  subjects  in  openwork  belong  to  almost  all  periods. 
The  present  is  among  the  earliest  examples  ;  the  cover  of  the  Sacramentary  of  Drogo  in  the 
Bibliothfeque  Nationale  at  Paris  illustrates  the  procedure  in  Carolingian  times  (F.  X.  Kraus, 
Kttnst  und  Altertum  in  Lothringen,  vol.  iii,  pi.  xiv  and  xv).  Of  a  rather  later  period  is  the 
circular  Crucifixion  pane!  on  the  cover  of  an  11th-century  lectionary  in  the  Royal  Library  at 
Munich  (Cim.  145). 

Examples  of  the  Gothic  period  are  represented  in  the  Museum  Collection  by  no.  2S1,  and  the 
later  panels  nos.  311  ff. 

Four  panels  from  a  casket  :  («)  Tlw  Judgement,  Christ  carrying  the  Cross 
and  the  Denial  of  St.  Peter  ;  (b)  The  Death  of  Judas  and  the  Crucifixion ; 
(<:)  Tlie  Maries  at  tJie  Sepulchre  ;  {d)  The  Incredulity  of  Thomas,  or  Christ  among 
the  Doctors. 

Plate  IV.     Early  fjth  century. 

L.  of  panels,  3-92  in.     1856.     (Maskell  Collection.) 

Catalogue  of  Early  Christian  and  Byzanti7te  Antiquities,  no.  291,  where  the  principal  literature 
is  cited.  In  (h)  the  middle  section  of  the  tree  is  a  restoration,  and  the  spear  of  Longinus  is 
broken  ;  in  (c)  one  of  the  doors  of  the  sepulchre  and  the  upper  parts  of  the  two  spears  are  broken. 
In  (d)  the  two  semicircular  excisions  of  the  upper  edge  mark  the  places  where  the  hinges  of  the 
casket  were  fixed.  The  absence  of  the  nimbus  in  a,  and  the  fact  that  in  /'  and  i^;' it  is  merely 
an  engraved  line,  suggest  that  it  may  possibly  be  a  later  addition. 

These  panels  have  been  described  by  some  as  Early  Byzantine  (E.  Molinier,  Ivoircs,  p.  64)  ; 
by  others  they  have  been  assigned  to  about  the  7th  century  (H.  Semper,  Revue  dc  Part  clirclien, 
4th  series,  viii,  p.  395,  1897).  Westwood  suspended  judgement,  ascribing  them  to  the  period 
between  the  5th  and  8th  centuries,  and  is  followed  by  Mr.  A.  Maskell. 

Their  style  may  be  compared  with  that  of  the  Roman  sarcophagi  of  the  4th  and  early  5th 
centuries,  and  with  that  of  the  diptych-leaf  in  the  Trivulzio  Collection  at  i\Iilan,  on  which  the  tomb 
of  Christ  with  the  soldiers,  the  angel,  and  the  holy  women  is  represented  (Molinier, /twVyj,  pi.  vi). 
The  palmette-ornament  seen  on  this  diptych-leaf  is  identical  with  that  on  the  diptych  of  Rufius 
Probianus,  Vicarius  of  the  city  of  Rome,  now  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin,  which  must  be  of 
western  origin,  and  similar  to  that  on  the  diptych  of  the  Symmachi  and  Nicoraachi  in  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  and  Cluny  Museums  (W.  R.  Lethaby,  Proc.  Soc.  Ant.  London,  xxii,  p.  233). 
The  representation  of  the  Crucifixion  on  these  panels  is  one  of  the  earliest  known,  and  for  its 
absence  of  realism  may  be  compared  with  that  on  the  doors  of  Sta.  Sabina  of  Rome. 

This  resemblance  raises  the  question  as  to  the  place  in  which  these  panels  were  made,  for,  like 
the  doors,  they  are  claimed  for  the  Christian  East.  It  is  maintained  that  the  art  of  the  Roman 
and  Gaulish  sarcophagi  themselves  is  too  consistently  Hellenistic  in  style  to  have  been  developed 
in  Rome  in  the  first  three  centuries  of  our  era,  and  the  close  analogy  between  the  Jonah  scenes 
upon  one  of  the  finest  of  them  (Garrucci,  Sioria  delf  arte  Ci-istiana,-^\.  307,  fig.  i)  and  the  large 
Jonah  group  from  Tarsus  (now  in  New  York,  American  Journal  of  Archaeology,  v,  1901,  p.  51  f.) 
suggests  that  both  are  the  work  of  the  same  school.  It  is  not,  of  course,  contended  that  all  the 
sarcophagi  from  Rome,  Milan,  and  Aries  are  importations,  but  that  some  of  them  are  so,  and 
that  the  rest  are  local  imitations  of  imported  models.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  homogeneity  of 
style  between  the  sarcophagi  in  Italy  and  Southern  France,  which  at  the  time  in  question  were 
not  in  close  relation,  is  a  rather  curious  fact,  possibly  to  be  explained  by  a  single  influence  reach- 
ing the  two  countries  independently  by  sea  (Strzygowski,  Kleinasien,  p.  195).     If  these  points 
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are  conceded,  the  resemblance  in  style  between  the  ivory  panels  and  the  sarcophagi  would  not 
prove  the  Italian  origin  of  the  former.  But  the  evidence  in  favour  of  the  East  is  too  general 
to  be  conclusive,  and  there  are  iconographical  peculiarities  on  the  sarcophagi  which  directly  point 
the  other  way.  For  instance,  in  the  scene  of  the  Entry  into  Jerusalem,  our  Lord  is  represented 
riding  astride,  and  not  sideways,  as  is  the  universal  oriental  custom.  The  argument  from  the 
sarcophagi  is  as  much  in  favour  of  an  Italian  origin  for  these  panels  as  against  it. 

The  scene  of  the  Maries  at  the  tomb  is  not  that  usually  found,  for  the  holy  women  are  seated 
in  attitudes  expressive  of  grief,  and  the  angel  is  not  present.  This  seems  to  be  a  confusion  of 
two  scenes,  as  some  hold  to  be  also  the  case  on  the  Trivulzio  ivory  already  mentioned  (st'e 
H.  Semper  as  above,  p.  400  ;  A.  Heisenberg,  Grahesldrchc  und  Apostelkirche,  zwei  Basiliken 
Konstantins,  ii,  p.  252).  If  the  doors  of  the  tomb  were  not  opened,  the  reference  would  be  to 
.Matthew  xxvii.  61,  Mark  xv.  47,  or  Luke  xxiii.  55,  to  the  time  when  Joseph  of  Arimathea  had  gone 
away  leaving  the  tomb  closed.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  Semper  inclined  to  a  later  date 
than  the  5th  century  for  these  panels;  but  as  this  is  one  of  the  earliest  representations  of  the 
scene,  the  divergence  from  the  later  accepted  type  may  simply  point  to  a  time  when  the  mode  of 
representation  was  not  yet  fixed. 

The  form  of  the  tomb  is  similar  to  that  found  upon  other  early  ivories,  but  differs  from  that 
seen  on  the  lead  ampullae  from  the  Holy  Land,  which  agrees  more  nearly  with  the  sepulchre  as 
described  by  the  early  pilgrims.     On  this  subject  sec  A.  Heisenberg,  as  above,  ii,  p.  256  ff. 

In  d  many  are  inclined  to  see  Christ  among  the  Doctors,  because  in  representations  of 
the  Incredulity,  of  which  only  one  known  example,  the  sarcophagus  in  S.  Celso  at  Milan 
(Garrucci,  Storia,  pi.  315,  5),  is  as  early,  our  Lord  bares  his  right  side,  and  the  wound  is  visible. 
{Sec  F.  X.  Kraus,  Real-Encyklopddic,  i,  p.  411,  and  Gesclikhtc  dcr  christlichcn  Kunst, 
i,  p.  505.) 

The  flat  caps  of  the  guards  in  a  and  c  are  found  on  the  Trivulzio  ivor)',  and  upon  sarcophagi 
(Garrucci,  Storia,  pi.  315  ff.). 

The  following  are  useful  works  bearing  upon  early  representations  of  the  Crucifixion. 
Zestermann,  Die  bildliche  Darstellutrg  des  Kreuzes  iind  der  Kreitziguitg,  1867  ;  J.  Stockbauer, 
Die  Kunstgeschichte  des  Kreuzes,  1870;  E.  Dobbert,  Zur  Entstehtingsgeschichfe  des  Cruzifixes 
mjahrbucli  dcr  K.  Preussischen  Kunstsaminlunge7i,\,  1 880,  pp.41  ff. ;  L.  Brehier,  Lcs  origines 
du  Crucifix,  etc.,  Paris,  1904  ;    J.  Reil,  Die  friihchristlicJie  Darstellung  der  Kreiizigiiug,  1904. 

8.  Three  panels  and  two  fragments  from  a  casket,  (a)  Moses  striking  tJtc 
rock.  Two  Israelites  are  near  the  water :  behind  Moses,  a  figure  with  a  scroll — 
perhaps  Aaron,  or  a  second  representation  of  Moses,  {b)  The  raising  of  Tabitha  : 
in  addition  to  St.  Peter  and  Tabitha  there  are  present  a  disciple  and  two  attendant 
or  mourning  women,     (c)   St.  Pmil  conversing  ivith  Tliccla  (/)  ;    the  stoning  of 


Panel  from  the  '  Werden  Casket'  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  INIuseum. 

St.  Paul  (;-) ;  the  two  scenes  divided  by  an  arch,  [d)  and  (r)  Two  fragments 
carved  with  conventional  floral  scrolls,  and  fitted  together  to  form  the  fourth  side 
of  the  casket. 

Plate  V.     Early  5^//  eentury. 
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L.  of  panels,  3-92  in.     1856.     (Maskell  Collection.) 

Catalogue  of  Early  Christian  and  Byzantine  Antiquities,  no.  292. 

These  panels  have  affinities  with  the  four  of  no.  7,  and  like  them  have  been  by  some  assigned 
to  a  later  period  than  that  here  suggested  (Westwood,  Fictile  Ivories,  p.  106).  They  have 
also  been  claimed  for  the  Christian  East,  not  only  for  the  same  general  reasons,  but  also  because 
of  the  architecture  represented.  The  building  in  c  has  a  lateral  tower,  and  probably  had  a  corre- 
sponding tower  on  the  other  side,  a  feature  distinctive  of  Anatolian  architecture  (Strzygowski, 
Kleinasien,  pp.  213  ff. ;  W.  R.  Lethaby,  Proc.  Soc.  Ant.,  xxii,  pp.  233-4)  ;  it  occurs  on  the  Werden 
casket  at  South  Kensington  [see  figure),  and  the  ivory  reliquary  at  Brescia  (also  claimed  for  the 
Christian  East),  with  which  these  panels  are  stylistically  related.  It  may,  however,  be  argued  on 
the  other  side  that  oriental  architectural  forms  might  well  be  copied  by  western  artists,  and 
that  the  Werden  casket  itself  has  features  which  point  to  the  West,  e.g.  the  shed-like  roof  o\er 
the  manger  in  the  Nativity  scene  (see  note  to  no.  9  below). 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  bedstead  with  back  carved  in  the  form  of  a  fish  resembles  those  on 
sarcophagi  in  the  British  Museum  and  at  Aries  (lirit,  Mus.  Catalogue  of  Sculpture,  no.  2320; 
Millin,  Midi  de  la  France,  pi.  Ixvi,  fig.  I). 

9.  Panel.    Christ  among  the  Doctors  in  the  Temple,  and  the  Baptism. 
In   the   first    scene   our   Lord,   in   tunic    and    pallium,  and   without    the   nimbus. 
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stands  to  left  on  a  stool  holding  a  book.  Before  him  stands  a  bearded  doctor 
in  a  planeta  over  a  long  tunic,  while  in  the  background  are  two  rounded 
arches  of  stone  or  brickwork  draped  with  curtains,  near  the  further  of  which 
a  second  doctor  stands  holding  a  book.  To  the  extreme  right  are  four  steps, 
perhaps  of  a  pulpit.  In  the  second  scene,  which  is  flanked  by  two  candelabra 
{ceriolaria) ,  our  Lord  stands  as  a  juvenile  nude  figure  in  the  Jordan.  To  right  stands 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  in  a  sleeveless  tunic,  laying  his  right  hand  on  our  Lord's 
head.  Above  is  visible  the  head  of  the  dove,  from  the  beak  of  which  descends 
a  stream  of  water  (?) :  to  left  stands  a  winged  bearded  figure  (an  angel).  The 
background  to  left  shows  part  of  an  arch  draped  as  in  the  other  scene. 

Figure  3.     ^t/i  century. 

L.  6-9  in.     1856.     (Maskell  Collection.) 

Catalocrue  of  Early  Christian  and  By:.  Antiquities,  igoi,  no.  293  ;  C.  Torr,  On  Portraits  of 
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Christ  ill  the  British  Museum,  fig.  4,  p.  1 3,  London,  1 898,  and  Berliner philologische  Wochenschrifi, 
1898,  p.  779  ff,  and  1086-7;  H.  Graeven,  Elfenbeinwerke,  series  i,  no.  22  (photo).  See  also 
Westwood,  Fictile  Ivories,  no.  154,  pp.  68  and  69;  A.  Haseloff,  in  Jahrbuch  der  Kdniglich 
Preussischen  Kunstsammhingen,  1903,  p.  47  ff. 

This  panel  may  be  compared  with  the  large  bookcover  in  Milan  Cathedral  (Garrucci,  Storia, 
pi.  454, 455,  and  A.  Venturi,  Storia  dell'  arte  italiana,  vol.  i,  figs.  388,  389)  and  the  Werden  casket- 
panels  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  (Garrucci,  pi.  447  and  figure  to  no.  8  above). 
Its  provenance  is  probably  the  same  as  that  of  the  ivories  grouped  round  the  Milan  book- 
cover,  which  \i^%ft\o^  (Jahrbuch,  as  above)  considers  Italian,  Strzygowski  oriental  (Kleinasieti, 
pp.  198-9).  Arguments  in  favour  of  the  latter  opinion  are  based  on  the  originahty  of  the 
ivories  of  this  group  and  on  various  points  of  detail.  For  instance,  the  St.  John  the  Baptist,  in 
the  Baptism  scene  of  the  panel  at  Berlin,  has  a  very  close  resemblance  to  the  figure  of  the  man 
carrying  out  Ananias  in  the  marble  relief  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Sinope  in  Asia  Minor,  now 
at  Berlin  {Jahrbuch  der  K.  Pi-eussische?i  Kunstsammhingen  xxii,  190I,  p.  29  f.  ;  Kleinasien,  &c., 
figs.  141  and  142) ;  and  the  type  of  church  with  a  facade  flanked  by  two  towers  which  appears  on 
the  Milan  bookcover,  as  well  as  on  the  Werden  panels,  is  of  an  Asiatic  and  not  a  Roman  type 
(see  no.  8  above). 

But  as  already  noted,  the  Werden  panels  show  the  Nativity  with  the  manger  beneath  a  shed-like 
roof,  a  western  and  not  an  oriental  feature  ;  this  may  appear  a  trifling  point,  but  in  view  of  the  great 
regularity  with  which  East  Christian  art  places  the  manger  at  the  mouth  of  a  cave,  without  any 
constructed  roof,  it  counts  for  a  great  deal.  The  western  origin  of  the  group  may  still  be  regarded 
as  probable. 

On  ceriolaria  and  their  use  in  Christian  art  see  de  Rossi,  Bullcttino  di  archeologia  cristiana, 
pp.  122-128,  pi.  viii,  and  1894,  p.  42,  pi.  iv ;  cf.  also  Garrucci,  Storia,  pi.  loi,  figs.  I  and  2,  102, 
fig.  2,  104,  fig.  2  ;  Reciieil  de  notices  de  la  Societe  de  Constcmtine,  vol.  xiv,  1S70,  pi.  ix. 

The  stream  issuing  from  the  dove's  beak  may  represent  water  and  not  rays  of  light.  See 
J.  Strzygowski,  Ikonographie  der  Taufe  Christi,  pi.  I,  fig.  15,  and  ii,  fig.  9  (Mosaic  of  the  Arian 
Baptistery  at  Ravenna)  ;  and  C.  F.  Rogers,  Baftisni  and  Christian  Archaeology,  vol.  v,  part  iv 
of  Studia  biblica  et  ecclesiastica,  nos.  28-33.  But  Haseloff  (Eine  Thiiringisch-Sdchsische 
Malerschule,  p.  118)  is  inclined  to  see  rays  in  certain  cases.  The  use  of  backgrounds  of  masonry 
resembling  brickwork  is  characteristic  of  the  ivories  belonging  to  the  group  of  the  Milan  diptych 
(see  Haseloff,  as  above),  and  of  those  produced  in  imitation  of  them  in  Carolingian  times,  for 
example  the  bookcover  in  the  Bodleian  Library  (A.  Goldschmidt,  in  the  same  Jahrbuch, 
1905,  p.  7 ;  Westwood,  Fictile  Ivories,  pi.  vi). 

With  the  bearded  winged  figure  cf.  the  scene  of  Pharaoh's  dream  on  the  ivory-covered 
episcopal  chair  at  Ravenna  (Garrucci,  Storia,  pi.  421-2).  On  the  subject  of  bearded  angels  see 
V.  Schultze,  Sticdien,  p.  I50ff.,  and  Arch,  der  altchristlichen  Kunst,  p.  350  ;  G.  Stuhlfauth,  Die 
Engel  in  der  altchristlichen  Kunst,  p.  247  ;  F.  X.  Kraus,  Real-Encylclopddie,  vol.  i,  p.  417,  article 
E7igelbilder. 

10.  Panel  ;  the  Baptism.  Our  Lord,  of  juvenile  aspect,  stands  up  to  the  waist  in 
water :  above  his  head  is  the  dove  holding  a  shallow  bowl  in  its  beak,  and  above 
again  is  the  hand  of  the  Almighty.  To  the  left  stands  St.  John  the  Baptist ; 
behind,  on  the  right,  is  an  angel.  In  the  foreground  lies  a  personification  of  the 
River  Jordan  ;  in  the  background  are  trees.  At  top  and  bottom,  a  raised  border. 
Plate  V.     Egypt  or  Syria,  6th  century. 

L.  6-5  in.     1896. 

The  figures  of  the  angel  and  the  River  Jordan  are  incomplete,  the  panel  being  imperfect  on 
both  sides.     To  left  of  the  hand  of  the  Almighty  is  a  circular  perforation. 

Catalogue  of  Early  Christian  and  Byzantine  Antiquities,  no.  294;  H.  Graeven,  Elfenbein- 
werke, series  i,  photo  no.  28. 
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The  style  of  this  panel  resembles  that  of  one  with  the  same  subject  from  the  back  of  the 
episcopal  chair  at  Ravenna  (Garrucci,  Storia,  pi.  418,  fig.  2  ;  Venturi,  Storia  dell'  arte  italiana, 
vol.  1,  p.  323,  &c.)  ;  see  also  H.  Graeven  in  BonJierJaJirbiUher,  Heft  105  (1900),  p.  1 52  ;  E.  Dobbert, 
RepertoriumfiirKimstivissenschaft,  vol.  xxi,  1898,  p.  96  ;  W.  R.  Lethaby, Prof .  Soc.  Ant.,  London, 
xxii,  p.  236. 

For  the  bowl  held  in  the  dove's  beak  see  Catalogue  of  Early  Christian  Aidiqititks,  &c.,  as  above. 
For  the  same  feature  in  later  periods  see  A.  Straub  and  J.  Keller,  Herrade  de  Landsberg, 
1901,  pi.  xxviii  ;  and  A.  Haseloff,  Eine  Thiiringisch-Sdchsische  Malerschttle,  p.  122,  who 
mentions  the  holding  of  an  unguent-flask  by  the  dove  in  the  Chronicon  Zwifaltense  minus. 
Possibly  therefore  the  idea  is  the  completion  of  the  baptismal  rite  by  anointing. 

II.  Leaf  of  a  diptych.  The  archangel  Michael  standmg  at  the  top  of  a  flight  of  six 
steps  under  a  round  arch  carved  with  acanthus  and  supported  by  fluted  columns. 
Within  the  arch  is  a  scallop,  before  which  is  a  wreath  bound  with  ribbons  and 
containing  a  cross  :  in  the  spandrels  are  rosettes  and  acanthus  leaves,  and  above 
these  a  tablet  with  the  inscription 

+     A€XOY    nAPONTA  |  KAI     MAOtON    THN    AITIAN. 
The  archangel,  who  wears  a  tunic  and  mantle,  with  sandals  on  his  feet,  holds  in 
his  right  hand  an  orb  surmounted  by  a  jewelled  cross  ;  in  his  left  is  a  staff  with 
a  ball  at  each  end. 
Plate  VI.     Syria,  4th  century  (?). 

L.  16-26  in. 

The  edges  are  pierced  with  seven  holes. 

On  the  back,  which  is  sunk,  and  has  a  border  -6  in.  in  width,  is  a  palimpsest  inscription,  written  in 

ink  in  a  hand  of  the  7th  century,  beginning  +  -napaKoKoi  ai  dea-n-ora  eirii ,  probably  from 

a  liturgy ;  the  letters  are  much  effaced,  parts  of  the  words  being  legible  at  the  beginning  of  the 
lines  only. 

The  subject  of  the  (lost)  second  leaf  of  this  diptych  is  generally  considered  to  have  been  an 
emperor,  to  whom  the  archangel  offers  the  orb  as  a  sign  of  sovereignty,  and  to  whom  the  words 
of  the  inscription  :   '  Receive  this  gift,  and  having  learned  the  cause  ..."  are  addressed. 

British  Museum,  Catalogue  of  Early  Christian  and  Byzantine  Antiquities,  no.  295,  p.  53  ;  Gar- 
rucci, Storia  dell'  arte  cristiana,  pi.  457,  fig.  I ;  Labarte,  Histoire  des  arts  industriels,  vol.  i,  pi.  iii ; 
Didron,  Annates  archcologiques,  vol.  xviii,  1S58,  p.  33  ;  E.  Molinier,  Ivoircs,  pi.  v  ;  C.  Bayet,  L'art 
byzantin,  p.  91  ;  Lacroix,  'Vie  militaire  et  religieuse  au  moyen-dge,  p.  271  ;  G.  Stuhlfauth,  Die 
Engel  in  der  altchristlichen  Kunst,  Leipsic,  1897,  frontispiece;  A.  Venturi,  Storia  dell'  arte 
italiana,  vol.  i,  fig.  396,  Milan,  1901  ;  A.  M.  Cust,  The  h'ory  Workers  of  the  Middle  Ages,  1902, 
frontispiece ;  A.  Maskell,  Ivories,  pi.  xv,  p.  105  ;  British  INIuseum,  Guide  to  the  Early  Christian 
and  Byzantine  Antiquities,  pi.  i,  &c. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  Catalogue  of  Early  Christian  and  Byzantine  Antiquities,  this  leaf 
of  a  diptych  has  been  discussed  by  Strzygowski  in  connexion  with  the  group  of  sculptured 
sarcophagi  dating  from  the  2nd  to  the  4th  centuries,  of  which  the  finest  complete  examples  are 
those  from  Sidamara  and  Selefkieh,  and  the  most  beautiful  fragments  those  in  the  collection  of 
Sir  F.  Cook  at  Doughty  House,  Richmond  (see  fournal  of  Hellenic  Studies,  vol.  xxvii,  1907, 
pp.  99  ff ).  The  sculptors  who  executed  the  sarcophagi  were  inspired,  not  by  the  art  of  the 
Hellenistic  or  Roman  periods,  but  by  that  of  the  time  preceding  Alexander  :  the  similarity 
in  type  between  the  figure  of  Christ  upon  the  sarcophagus  at  Berlin  from  Sulu  Monastir, 
Constantinople  (Strzygowski,  Orient  oder  Rom,  pi.  ii ;  foumi.  Hell.  Studies,  as  above,  p.  109), 
and  the  Lateran  Sophocles  has  often  been  remarked. 

The  classical  influence  visible  in  the  archangel  may  thus  be  derived  not  directly  from  the 
antique,  but   mediately   through    a  later   monumental   sculpture,  as   may  also  have  been  the 
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case  with  the  ivory  episcopal  chair  at  Ravenna,  on  which  the  airangement  of  the  five  figures 
beneath  niches  of  unequal  breadth  preserves  the  ordinary  disposition  upon  the  longer  side  of  a 
sarcophagus.  In  their  Greek  feeling,  and  in  the  treatment  of  their  drapery,  the  statuesque  figures 
upon  the  chair  are  related  to  that  of  the  present  diptych,  though  they  do  not  equal  it  in  nobility 
or  grace  of  bearing.  The  home  of  the  school  which  produced  the  sarcophagi  is  still  disputed,  but 
Antioch  seems  to  possess  the  strongest  claim  ;  here  the  diptych  may  have  been  made  perhaps  as 
early  as  the  4th  century,  though  to  some  critics  the  6th  century  appears  a  more  probable  date. 

This  attribution  is  confirmed  by  the  architectural  ornament  of  the  niche.  The  same  succession 
of  acanthus,  astragalus-moulding,  and  dentils  enriches  the  great  band  of  zigzag  and  the  borders 
of  certain  rosettes  on  the  sculptured  reliefs  from  the  fagade  of  the  palace  of  the  Mshatta,  in  the 
Kaiser  Friedrich  Museum  at  Berlin  (J.  Strzygowski,  Jahrbiich  der  K.  Preussischen  Kicnsi- 
sammlungen,  1904,  p.  126  and  plates).  The  trefoil  cresting  surmounting  the  arch  is  a  motive 
also  found  in  the  decoration  of  the  Mshatta,  though  not  in  the  same  association  ;  while  a  similar 
design  occurs  upon  mouldings  in  various  early  ruins  in  Syria  dating  from  the  5th  and  succeeding 
centuries.  (H.  Crosby  Butler,  Architecticre  and  other  Arts,  Part  ii  of  the  publications  of  the 
American  Archaeological  Expedition  of  1899-1900,  pp.  153,  150,  and  figs,  on  pp.  203,  212,  231, 
239,  262  (New  York,  1903).) 

A  minor  point  connected  with  the  ornament  is  perhaps  deserving  of  notice.  The  ends  of  the 
leinnisci  diverging  from  the  laurel  wreath  are  carved  to  resemble  heart-shaped  leaves.  Upon  a 
large  class  of  sculptured  slabs  and  sarcophagi  the  lenitiisci  are  seen  definitely  transformed  into 
long  flower-stems,  of  which  the  heart-shaped  leaves  are  a  natural  termination.  The  transforma- 
tion had  already  been  completed  as  early  as  the  Sth  century,  as  examples  found  at  Delphi  are 
on  good  grounds  assigned  to  this  date  (J.  Laurent,  Delphes  chrciien,  in  Bulletin  de  Correspoii- 
dance  Uelle'nique,  xxiii,  1899).  There  would  seem,  therefore,  to  be  a  probability  that  the 
transitional  stage  here  seen  is  somewhat  older,  though  something  similar  is  seen  in  two 
miniatures  of  a  MS.  at  Vienna  ascribed  to  the  6th  century.  (H.  Wickhoff,  in  Jahrbuch  der 
kunstliistoriscken  Sanimlimgcn  des  allerhochsten  Kaiserhauses,  xiv,  1893;  Die  Ornainente 
eines  altchristlichen  Codex  der  Hofbibliothck.) 

As  sculptures  with  this  peculiarity  are  also  connected  with  Syria  and  the  regions  under  its 
influence,  we  obtain,  besides  an  indication  of  date,  a  confirmation  of  Syrian  origin.  When  it  is 
remembered  that  the  ornamental  portion  of  the  Ravenna  chair,  with  its  vine-scroll  containing 
birds  and  animals,  is  admittedly  of  Syrian  inspiration,  the  probability  is  yet  further  strengthened  ; 
and  we  thus  find  that  alike  in  their  figure-subjects  and  their  ornament,  these  important  monu- 
ments of  the  ivory  carver's  art  are  nearer  to  the  sculpture  of  Northern  Syria  than  that  of  any  other 
province.  The  use  of  scallop-shell  within  the  niche  is  with  some  probability  traced  to  the 
same  region  {Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies,  as  above,  p.  114).  The  evidence  of  the  coins  seems 
to  show  that  this  feature  occurred  in  Cilicia  and  Phoenicia  as  early  as  the  3rd  century. 

An  interesting  attempt  has  been  made  by  Strzygowski  to  explain  the  representation  of  the  arch- 
angel at  the  top  of  a  short  flight  of  steps  between  two  columns,  where  he  stands  in  a  curiously 
awkward  position,  in  advance  of  the  columns,  the  heels  alone  resting  upon  the  uppermost  step. 
Researches  based  upon  Pompeian  wall-paintings  of  the  Fourth  Style  have  enabled  Dr.  von  Cube  to 
reconstruct  the  proscenium-wall  of  the  ancient  theatre,  with  its  three  doors  and  intervening  niches 
(Die  r'omische  Scenae  Froiis  in  den  I'ompcianischen  Wandbildern,  Berlin,  1906).  The  reconstruc- 
tion so  closely  resembles  the  architectural  ornamentation  of  the  sarcophagi  that  the  disposition 
of  columns  and  niches  on  their  sides  may  possibly  have  been  influenced  by  the  architecture  of 
the  contemporary  theatre.  It  is  argued  that  the  stairs  upon  which  the  archangel  so  awkwardly 
stands  are  held  to  confirm  this  theory,  for  upon  the  Pompeian  fresco  the  doors  in  the  stage-wall 
are  approached  by  similar  flights  of  steps.  It  would  then  appear  that  the  angel  was  conceived 
by  the  carver  as  an  actor  coming  out  upon  the  stage  and  standing  upon  the  platform  at  the  top 
of  the  steps.  But  it  seems  equally  possible  that  the  prototype  may  be  sought  in  architecture  of 
another  kind,  for  on  coins  of  the  3rd  century  the  god  is  seen  standing  in  the  central  inter- 
columniation  of  his  temple  under  an  arch  approached  by  stairs.     The  unstable  position  of  the 
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angel  may  be  explained  on  the  theory  that  the  artist  wished  to  represent  all  the  steps,  but  was 
unable  to  do  so  without  pushing  them  back  within  the  shadow  of  the  niche,  and  leaving  no  flat 
surface  for  the  feet  to  rest  on.  This  practical  explanation  will  perhaps  appear  more  probable 
than  that  at  which  Riegl  arrived  by  deduction  from  his  general  theory  of  artistic  development 
{Die  spdtromische  Kunstindustrie,  &c.,  p.  123  note). 

It  may  be  added  that  although  the  majority  of  critics  believe  the  figure  to  be  an  archangel, 
Prof.  Kondakoff  supposes  it  to  represent  the  embodiment  of  Hagia  Sophia,  or  the  Holy  Wisdom, 
which  he  also  recognizes  in  the  mosaics  of  the  apse  of  Sta.  Sophia  at  Constantinople.  {Byzantine 
Churches  and  Monuments  of  Constantinople  in  Transactions  of  the  6th  Archaeological  Congress  at 
Odessa,  18S7,  p.  116  :  see  also  E.  K.  Ryedin,  Vizaniiesl'i  Vretnennik,  iv,  p.  212— both  in  Russian.) 

12.  Box  {pyxis)  made  in  the  same  manner  as  no.  3.  The  sides  are  carved  with  scenes 
representing  the  martyrdom  and  the  sanctuary  of  St.  Menas  of  Alexandria. 
St.  Menas,  wearing  only  a  loincloth,  and  with  bound  hands,  is  dragged  by  an 
executioner,  who  carries  a  sword,  before  a  Roman  official  seated  as  judge  before 
a  table,  and  attended  by  a  guard :  behind  the  table  stands  a  man  holding 
a  diptych,  probably  a  subordinate  official.  Behind  the  prisoner  an  angel  descends, 
as  if  to  receive  his  soul  after  execution. 

On  the  opposite  side,  St.  Menas  stands  in  the  attitude  of  an  orans  beneath  an 
arch  representing  his  shrine.  From  either  side  approach  worshippers,  and  by 
each  column  of  the  arch  is  a  camel's  head. 

Beneath  the  space  formerly  covered  by  the  lock  is  a  large  basket  ;  beneath  the 
hinges  a  tree. 

Plate  VII.     6tk  century.     Probably  made  in  Egypt. 

L.  485  in.     1S79.     Formerly  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Nesbitt,  who  obtained  it  in  Rome. 

Catalogue  0/ Early  Christian  and  Byzantine  Antiquities,  no.  297,  where  references  to  earlier 
publications  are  given,  including  Garrucci,  ^/c;-/*;,  &c.,  pi.  446,  fig.  3,  and  Arckaeologia,  xliv,  p.  322. 
The  style  of  the  carving  shows  that  this  pyxis  belongs  to  the  group  of  ivories  affiliated  to  the 
episcopal  throne  usually  known  as  the  chair  of  Archbishop  Maximianus,  now  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Archiepiscopal  palace  at  Ravenna  (for  references  see  J.  Stuhlfauth,  Altchristliche  Elfenbein- 
plastik,  p.  92).  An  ivory  panel  in  the  Museo  Archeologico  at  Milan  shows  St.  Menas  in  the 
same  attitude  before  his  shrine,  and  the  subject  is  frequent  on  the  very  numerous  terra-cotta  flasks 
or  ampullae  which  are  found  in  all  large  museums.  (See  Cat.  of  Early  Christian  Antiquities, 
as  above,  no.  860  fif.) 

For  antiquities  with  representations  of  St.  Menas,  and  for  the  story  of  the  saint,  see  articles  by 
Miss  M.  A.  Murray  in  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology,  1907. 

13.  Box  [pyxis)  made  as  no.  13,  formerly  with  locked  cover.  Both  cover  and  bottom 
are  wanting,  and  the  sides,  broken  into  two  pieces,  have  been  nailed  to  a  wooden 
cylinder. 

On  one  side  [Plate  VIII  a  and  b)  is  Daniel  in  the  usual  oriental  costume 
standing  in  the  attitude  of  an  orans  beneath  a  canopy  supported  by  four  square 
columns  :  to  right  is  a  guard  with  a  spear,  raising  his  hand  in  astonishment.  From 
the  left  approaches  a  flying  angel,  leading  by  the  hair  the  youthful  Habakkuk, 
who  carries  a  bowl  of  bread  and  pottage  for  the  prophet  {History  of  t/ie 
Destruction  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  v.  ^"^  f.).  On  the  ground  beneath  is  a  basket, 
on  the  other  side  [Plate  VIII,  e  and  d)  an  angel,  walking  to  the  right,  points  to 
a  ram  standing  near  a  palm-tree  ;  behind  the  angel  a  female  figure  moves  to  the 
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left  with  head  turned  back.  Before  her  is  the  rectangular  space  left  for  the  lock, 
below  which  is  a  cross  between  two  swans. 

Plate  VIII.     Egypt,  6th  or  ']th  century. 

D.  4-15  in.  1877.  Formerly  in  the  Garthe  Coll.,  Cologne,  Catalogue  of  Early  Christian  and 
Byzantine  Antiquities,  no.  29S,  pp.  55-56,  where  the  literature  is  given. 

The  scene  d,  which  has  been  interpreted  as  part  of  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  may  be  symbolic, 
the  lamb,  like  Daniel,  standing  as  a  type  of  Christ ;  the  meaning  of  the  figure  near  the  lock  is 
obscure.  Similar  subjects  are  found  on  a  pyxis  from  Nocera  Umbra  in  the  Museo  della  Terme 
at  Rome  (Venturi,  Storia  dell'  arte  italiana,  i,  p.  447,  fig.  406  ;  Strzygowski,  Orient  oder  Rom, 
p.  94),  &c. 

These  pyxides,  with  others,  belong  to  the  school  or  group  of  which  the  large  composite  book- 
cover  from  Murano  in  the  Museum  at  Ravenna  is  the  most  conspicuous  example  (Garrucci,  Storia, 
pi.  456  ;  Venturi,  as  above,  vol.  i,  p.  432),  &c. 


14.  Panel  from  a  bookcover  ;  The  Adoration  of  the  Magi  ;  The  Nativity. 
The  panel  is  divided  into  two  compart- 
ments, the  lower  being  of  small  size.  In 
the  upper  the  Virgin  is  seated  beneath  an 
arch  supported  on  spirally-fluted  columns  : 
she  faces  the  spectator,  holding  the  Child 
upon  her  lap  ;  her  long  mantle  is  drawn 
over  her  head,  forming  a  hood.  Behind 
her  right  shoulder  stands  an  angel  holding 
a  long  cross,  while  the  three  Magi,  in 
oriental  costume  (short  tunics  and  Per- 
sian caps),  present  their  offerings  in  bowls. 
In  the  lower  compartment  the  Virgin  is 
seen  on  the  left  lying  upon  a  kind  of 
mattress ;  on  the  right  the  Child  lies 
wrapped  in  swaddling-clothes  in  a  manger 
of  masonry,  flanked  by  the  ox  and  ass, 
above  which  the  star  is  visible.  In  front 
the  incredulous  Salome  extends  her 
withered  hand  to  touch  the  infant. 

Plate  IX.    Syria-Palestine,  6th  ce?it7iry. 

L.  8-5  in.     21-5  cm.     1904. 

Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archaeo- 
logy, 1904,  p.  209  ff.  The  ivory  is  of  a  dark 
colour,  and  the  prominent  parts  are  worn.  It 
has  round  it  a  rebate  into  which  narrow  strips 
carved  with  an  ornamental  design  probably  fitted. 
Two  crosses  in  relief  formerly  surmounted  the 
columns  ;  traces  of  one  of  these  are  visible  on  the 
left.  In  the  right-hand  top  comer  and  in  the  centre 
of  the  bottom  fragments  have  been  broken  away.    Two  holes  have  been  pierced  through  the  top. 

On  the  back,  written  in  ink  in  Greek  minuscules,  is  a  prayer  in  nine  lines  :    the  hand  is  con- 
sidered by  Dr.  F.  G.  Kenyon  to  date  from  the  12th  century. 
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The  bookcover  of  which  this  panel  formed  a  central  plaque  was  of  the  kind  represented  by 
the  well-known  examples  in  the  Biblioth^que  Nationale  in  Paris,  at  Etchmiadzin  in  Armenia, 
in  the  treasury  of  the  cathedral  at  Milan,  and  in  the  Civic  Museum  at  Ravenna.  They  are 
formed  of  a  large  centre  panel  round  which  fit  four  narrower  and  smaller  plaques,  two  horizontal 
at  top  and  bottom,  two  vertical  at  the  sides.  What  appears  to  be  the  central  panel  from  the 
other  leaf  of  the  same  bookcover  is  in  the  collection  Martin  Le  Roy  at  Paris  (La  Collection 
Martin  Le  Roy,  pi.  i,  p.  i) :  it  has  in  the  upper  part  Christ  seated  between  the  standing  figures 
of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  while  behind  stand  two  angels  ;  in  the  lower  part  is  a  cross  flanked 
by  two  angels.  The  Paris  panel  corresponds  very  closely  to  the  central  plaque  of  the  Ravenna 
bookcover  (Garrucci,  Storia,  pi.  456  ;  Venturi,  Storia  dell'  arte  italiana,  vol.  i,  p.  432),  our 
own  panel  to  that  of  the  second  leaf  of  that  cover  (fig.  on  p.  1),  formerly  in  the  collection  of 
the  Earl  of  Crawford,  but  now  belonging  to  the  John  Rylands  Library  at  Manchester  (Figd. 
J.  Strzygowski,  Hellenistische  und  Koptische  Kiinst,  p.  87,  fig.  63  ;  Ch.  T)\€i:\\,  Jjistinien,  p.  649, 
fig.  206  ;   Vizantieski  Vremennilc,  v,  1898,  pi.  l). 

The  Ravenna  bookcover,  partly  on  the  ground  of  the  ornamental  details  dividing  the  several 
panels,  has  generally  been  assigned  to  Egypt,  though  the  iconography  rather  points  to  Syria. 
From  the  4th  century  the  Holy  Land  was  fertile  in  new  types,  largely  owing  to  its  position  as 
a  place  of  pilgrimage  ;  and  craftsmen  working  in  the  minor  arts  very  probably  copied  the  designs 
upon  monuments  of  greater  size,  such  as  the  mosaics  upon  the  churches  erected  in  the  time  of 
Constantine.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  monumental  character  of  the  Virgin,  as  represented 
here  and  in  other  early  works  of  art,  for  example,  the  Monza  ampullae  and  a  miniature  in  the 
Gospel  at  Etchmiadzin,  may  be  due  to  imitation  of  the  mosaics  on  the  Church  of  the  Nativity  at 
Bethlehem  (Vizantieski  Vremennik,  iv,  1897,  p.  91  f  ;  Strzygowski,  as  above,  p.  92,  and  Cimabue 
tind  Rom,  p.  45).  The  difficulty  of  deciding  between  Egypt  and  Syria-Palestine  in  the  6th  century 
is  increased  by  the  closeness  of  the  relations  existing  between  these  countries  at  that  period. 

The  treatment  of  the  Nativity  closely  resembles  that  found  upon  two  contemporary  i\ory  pyxides, 
one  at  Berlin  (Voge,  Catalogue,  no.  6),  the  other  at  Vienna  (Mittlicilungcn  dcr  K.  K.  Central- 
Commission,  new  series,  vol.  ii,  p.  43).  The  curious  mattress,  the  position  of  the  child,  the  ox  and 
the  ass,  and  the  attitude  of  Salome  are  almost  identical.  The  episode  of  Salome  is  derived  from 
the  Apocryphal  Gospels  (Evangelijtm  de  nativitate  Mariac  et  infantia  Salvatoris,  ch.  xiii.  See 
Max  Schmidt,  Die  Darstelltmg  der  Gcbiirt  C/iristi  in  der  bildenden  Kunst,  p.  49,  Stuttgart,  1890. 
For  the  introduction  of  an  angel  as  a  guide  to  the  iMagi  see  the  same  writer,  pp.  92,  100). 

The  combination  of  the  mantle  (chlamys)  with  the  short  tunic,  though  not  common,  is  found 
in  miniatures  of  the  Vienna  Genesis,  in  the  mosaics  of  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore  at  Rome,  and  those 
of  San  Vitale  at  Ravenna:  persons  whose  usual  garb  is  the  short  tunic  appear  to  be  given  the 
mantle  when  taking  part  in  any  solemn  or  important  action.  The  Persian  cap  is  given  to  the 
Magi  down  to  the  loth  century.  In  the  second  half  of  that  centurj'  we  find  them  wearing  crowns, 
e.g.  Menologium  of  Basil  II,  in  the  Vatican  Library,  Cod.  Vat.  1613  :  F.  X.  Kraus,  Geschichte 
der  christlichen  Kunst,  i,  575  ;  Benedictional  of  /Ethelwold  in  the  collection  of  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  (Archaeologia,  xxiv,  pi.  xvi)  ;  the  Codex  of  Archbishop  Egbert  (Kraus,  Die  Mi?iiaturen 
des  Codex  Egberti,  pi.  xv,  1884).  A  distinction  of  age  between  the  three  kings  is  observed 
as  early  as  the  6th  century  (Ampulla  at  Monza,  Garrucci,  Storia,  &c.,  pi.  433,  no.  9;  Gospels 
of  Etchmiadzin,  Byzantinische  Denkmdler,  p.  73,  and  pi.  vi,  fig.  i) ;  though  at  first  two  are  bearded 
in  a  similar  manner,  while  the  third  is  beardless.  The  further  distinction  of  old  man,  man  of 
middle  age,  and  young  man  appears  as  early  as  the  nth  century,  and  is  based  on  an  earlier 
literary  tradition.  The  representation  of  one  of  the  kings  as  a  negro  is  not  earlier  than  the 
15th  century  (E.  Male,  Vart  religieux  dii  xiii'  siccle  en  France,  pp.  280,  281).  The  grouping 
of  the  Magi  to  right  and  left  of  the  Virgin  is  regarded  as  a  Syrian  characteristic  (A.  Heisenberg, 
Grabeskirche  tind  Apostelkirche,  ii,  p.  234).  A  large  number  of  early  examples  of  the  Adora'ion 
of  the  Magi  are  cited  by  Bayet  at  the  close  of  his  account  of  the  ambo  of  Salonica  in  his 
Mimoires  stir  une  mission  au  Mont  Athos. 

In  this  ivory  the  high  destiny  of  the  Child  is  rendered  very  evident.    Although  in  the  mf  jority 
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of  Eastern  representations  the  intimate  human  relation  of  mother  and  child  is  seldom 
emphasized,  there  are  not  wanting  examples  in  which  it  is  conspicuous,  as  in  later  Western 
mediaeval  art.  The  type  yUmcpiXoiaa,  in  which  the  Virgin  presses  the  Child  to  her  cheek,  is 
represented  in  an  nth  century  MS.  in  the  Pantokrator  Monastery  on  Mount  Athos  (Brockhaus, 
Die  Ktinst  in  den  Athosklostern,  pp.  171,  28S),  and  in  a  12th-century  Psalter  at  Berlin 
(A.  Haseloff,  Eine  Thiirinsrisch-Siichsische  Malerschule  des  ij.  Jahrhtmderis,  p.  199). 

15.  Vase.  The  body  rises  from  a  low  foot,  round  which  is  a  loose  ring  of  ivoiy 
cut  from  the  soHd.  The  lower 
part  of  the  body  is  carved  to 
resemble  the  calix  of  a  flower  ; 
the  upper  and  larger  part,  with 
a  broad  zone  of  ornament  be- 
tween two  narrow  bands  of  rib- 
bon-fret enclosing  at  intervals 
five  birds. 

The  ornament  of  the  broad  zone 
consists  of  symmetrical  vine- 
branches  which  rise  from  four 
vases  resting  upon  the  lower  band 
of  fret,  and  enclose  four  medal- 
lions with  busts  of  angels,  and 
four  birds  with  raised  wings ;  the 
lower  leaves  are  naturalistic,  while 
those  at  the  top  assume  the  con- 
ventional form  of  trefoils  and 
quatrefoils.  The  hemispherical 
lid  is  carved  with  a  band  of 
similar  trefoil  leaves  surmounted 
by  a  large  cinquefoil,  in  the  centre 
of  which  is  a  cavity.  Ivory  Vase  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  IMuseum. 

"  Plate  X.     Byzantine,  6th~ioth  century. 

H.  9  in.     1856.     (iMaskell  Collection.) 

A  long  vertical  crack  down  one  side  has  been  mended  with  a  plaited  gold  wire  attached  to  the 
body  of  the  vase  in  seven  places.  Near  the  rim  two  holes  have  been  drilled,  one  on  each  side, 
between  the  hinge  and  hasp :  there  are  holes  in  similar  positions  in  the  lid,  in  addition  to 
others  by  which  the  catch  was  fastened.  The  foot  is  badly  chipped,  and  a  fragment  is  lost  from 
the  rim  of  the  lid.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  whole  of  the  lid  is  more  modem  than  the 
body,  the  ivory  being  somewhat  lighter  ;  but  the  workmanship  is  not  rougher  than  that  of  the 
base  of  the  vase. 

W.  Maskell,  Descriptioii,  p.  xliv;  A.  Maskell,  Ivories,  xvi,  fig.  i. 

The  ornamentation  upon  this  vase  suggests  the  decorative  designs  affected  in  Hither  Asia 
and  Syria  in  the  centuries  preceding  the  Arab  conquest,  when  the  vine-scroll  in  combination 
with  birds  was  an  especially  favourite  motive.  The  ornament  of  the  ivory  chair  at  Ravenna, 
and  of  the  facade  of  the  Palace  of  Mshatta  (Jalirbiich  der  K.  Preiissisclieti  Kimstsa/ninlujigen, 
1904),  afford  the  most  familiar  examples  of  its  application.  But  as  at  this  period  Syria  and  Egypt 
were  penetrated  by  the  same  artistic  influences,  we  find  the  vine-scroll  adopted  in  Egypt,  not  only 
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as  an  independent  design,  but  also  as  a  background  for  figure-subjects,  some  of  wliicli  are  in 
ivory  (J.  Strzygowski,  Hellenist ische  iind  Koptische  Kunst,  1902,  p.  65). 

In  other  sculptures  of  Egyptian  origin,  e.g.  a  wooden  architrave  at  Berlin  (Strzygowski, 
as  above,  p.  63),  the  divergent  vine-scrolls  rise  from  a  vase;  while  the  aquatic  type  of  bird 
which  we  see  upon  our  own  ivory  is  also  suggestive  of  Egyptian  influence,  ducks  and  other 
water-birds  being  favourite  motives  on  silver  plate  (Co7)ipte  rendu  de  la  Commission  Impcfiale 
a>'che'ologique,  St.  Petersburg,  1867,  pi.  ii,  fig.  l),  on  ivory  pyxides  at  Vienna  and  Wiesbaden 
(J.  Strzygowski,  Do-  Dom  su  Aachen  iind  seine  E)itstellung,  p.  7),  and  in  early  Roman  mural 
mosaics  (e.g.  Sta.  Costanza),  in  which  Alexandrine  influence  is  apparent.  As,  however, 
ornament  of  water-birds  and  plants  is  also  found  on  the  wall-paintings  of  Kuseir  Amra,  the 
desert  east  of  Moab  (A.  Musil,  and  others,  Kusejr  Amra,  Vienna,  190S,  pi.  xv),  and  the 
interchange  of  ornament  between  Syria  and  Egypt  was  frequent,  an  Egyptian  provenance  need 
not  necessarily  be  assumed. 

The  nearest  parallel  to  this  object  is  a  smaller  ivory  vase  of  thicker  and  more  squat  dimensions 
in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  (no.  136,  1866,  see  figure;  G.  Migeon,  Manuel  de  lart 
musiilman,  p.  141),  where  the  surface  is  also  covered  by  vine-scrolls  diverging  from  vases,  and 
where  birds  of  similar  character,  though  without  the  bands  of  fret,  are  also  found.  The  work  in 
the  South  Kensington  example  is  inferior,  as  the  form  of  the  vessel  is  less  graceful ;  but  the 
analogy  between  the  decoration  in  the  two  cases  is  indisputable  :  this  example  has  been  regarded 
by  some  authorities  as  Coptic  (Jahrbucli  der  K.  PreussiscJien  Kunstsammlungen,  1904,  p.  343). 

The  foliage  of  the  South  Kensington  vase  is  similar  in  style  to  that  upon  nth  century  capitals 
of  columns  in  St.  Mark's  at  Venice  (C.  Errard,  Vart  hyzantin,  i,  pi.  vi  ;  L.  Begule,  Les  incrusta- 
tions dccoratives,  p.  46).  Analogies  are  also  presented  by  two  smaller  vases  at  Berlin :  one  is  in 
the  Kaiser  Friedrich  Museum,  the  other  in  the  Beuth  Schinkel  Museum  {AusstcUung  von 
Kunstwerketi  des  Mittelalters  und  der  Renaissance  aus  Berliner  Privatbesitz,  veranstaltet  von 
der  Kiinstgescliichtlichen  Gesellschaft,  1S98,  Berlin,  1899).  The  sides  of  the  latter  are  covered 
with  vine-scrolls  rising  from  vases  beneath  an  arcading  supported  by  columns.  The  treatment  in 
its  turn  suggests  the  design  upon  the  liturgical  comb  of  St.  Gauzelin,  bishop  of  Toul  (a.  d. 
922-962),  now  in  the  Cathedral  of  Nancy  (Molinier,  Ivoircs,  p.  I48),  and  the  comb  traditionally 
said  to  have  been  found  in  the  tomb  of  Henry  I  in  the  Schlosskirche  at  Ouedlinburg  (J.  von 
Hefner-Alteneck,  Trachtcn,  Kunstwerke  und  Gerdthscliaften,  &c.,  pi.  xix,  Frankfort,  1879).  If 
the  last  two  objects  were  made  in  Western  Europe  in  the  loth  century  their  ornament  is 
undoubtedly  of  oriental  descent. 

The  vine  motive  is  found  in  other  Byrantine  reliefs  of  the  9th  and  the  loth  centuries,  especially 
on  the  slabs  carved  with  designs  in  low  relief  used  for  the  fronts  of  galleries,  &c.,  in  churches. 
On  an  example  now  in  the  floor  of  the  Church  of  the  Assumption  at  Nicaea  (O.  Wulff,  Die 
Koimesiskirche  in  Nicda,  p.  175)  there  are  vine-scrolls  rising  from  vases,  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  peculiarity  noticeable  in  our  own  vase,  viz.  that  the  upper  leaves  are  conventionalized 
into  plain  trefoils  and  quatrefoils,  is  also  found  on  this  slab.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  general 
tendency  in  Italy  towards  conventionalization  of  the  vine  from  the  8th  century  onwards,  and  the 
process  had  perhaps  been  anticipated  in  the  East. 

Borders  of  fret  design  in  which  the  lines  are  treated  like  folded  ribbon  are  known  in  the  East 
as  early  as  the  3rd  century,  and  in  the  West  by  the  close  of  the  8th,  remaining  popular  in  the 
Romanesque  period.  Sometimes  animals  occur  at  intervals  in  the  fret,  though  usually  within 
rectangular  spaces.  An  interesting  example  of  this  kind  of  border  occurs  in  an  arch  of  the 
Eusebian  canons  in  the  Gospels  of  St.  Medard  of  Soissons  (end  of  the  8th  century,  Cte.  de 
Bastard,  Peintures  des  Manuscrits,  Brit.  Mus.  copy,  pi.  iv,  fol.  93).  Here  the  resemblance  to 
the  ivory  vase  is  rather  close,  in  that  geese  are  enclosed  in  the  fret,  while  at  the  top  of  the  arch 
is  a  bust  of  an  angel.  The  known  intimate  connexion  of  the  early  Carolingian  MSS.  with  Syria, 
especially  ob\'ious  in  the  caseof  the  Gospels  of  Godescalc  (Strzygowski, .ffj'-(J?z/'/>zw/i£  Denkmdler,  i  I, 
makes  it  very  probable  that  this  kind  of  border  was  in  existence  in  the  Syro-Egyptian  artistic 
province  before  the  .^.rab  invasion,  and  that  the  Carolingian  artist  derived  it  from  a  Syrian  or 
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Egyptian  model.  This  supposition  is  confirmed  by  tlie  occurrence  of  a  somewhat  similar  fret, 
with  geese  interposed  at  intervals,  upon  a  marble  fragment  in  the  Imperial  Ottoman  Museum  at 
Constantinople,  which  Prof  Lethaby  is  inclined  to  date  as  early  as  the  6th  century ;  there  is 
a  similar  fret,  though  without  the  geese,  along  a  skirting  in  Sta.  Sophia. 

In  view  of  the  above  facts  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  assign  a  date  to  this  vase.  The  affinities 
with  early  Syro-Egyptian  art  are  in  favour  of  the  6th  or  early  yth  century,  in  which  case  the 
place  of  manufacture  was  probably  Egypt  or  Syria.  On  the  other  hand,  the  conventional 
upper  foliage,  and  the  known  persistence  of  the  style  of  ornament  as  late  as  the  loth-llth 
centuries  suggest  a  later  date.  The  form  is  analogous  to  that  of  metal  vases  with  embossed 
ornament  made  by  silversmiths  in  the  East  and  West  from  Roman  times  to  the  7th  century. 
The  vase  in  the  Esquiline  treasure  at  the  British  Museum  may  be  especially  noticed  {Catalogue 
of  Early  Christian  and  Byzantine  Antiquities,  no.  306),  while  various  Sassanian  silver  vessels 
afford  points  of  comparison :  the  squat  form  of  the  South  Kensington  example  occurs  in  West- 
European  silver  vessels  of  the  9th  and  loth  centuries,  one  of  which  (in  the  British  Museum)  has 
ornament  of  vines  and  birds  (Dalton,  Arcliaeologia,  vol.  Ixi).  The  loose  ring  upon  the  foot  is 
a  curious  feature,  and  its  use  is  difficult  to  account  for.  The  suggestion  of  Mr.  W.  Maskell  that 
it  may  have  supported  some  kind  of  veil  is  as  likely  as  any  other. 

16.  Two  SIDES  OF  A  CASKET,  formed  of  bone  plates  backed  with  wood,  carved 
with  hunting  and  dancing  scenes  framed  in  borders  of  rosettes.  The  dancing  scenes, 
which  occupy  a  whole  side,  are  divided  into  two  parts  by  an  oblong  object  which 
has  been  conjectured  to  represent  the  spina  of  the  hippodrome  {see  below). 
The  dancers  hold  various  objects,  mantles  used  as  skipping-ropes,  wreaths,  hoops, 
&c.,  and  in  each  division  one  of  the  figures  blows  a  horn  resembling  an  oliphant. 
Plate  XI.     Byzaniinc,  glh-iotli  century. 

L.  13  in.  and  12  in.     1885.     (Rohde  Hawkins  Collection.) 

The  panels  and  rosette  borders,  which  are  fixed  to  the  wood  by  bone  pegs,  are  damaged  or 
imperfect  in  several  places. 

Catalogue  of  Early  Cliristian  and  Byzantine  Antiquities,  no.  301,  pi.  xii  ;  H.  Graeven, 
Elfenbeinwerke,  series  i,  photos  46  and  47  ;  J.  Hampel,  Alterthiimer  des  friihen  Mittelalters  in 
Ungarn,  pi.  534-5,  Brunswick,  1905.  Sec  also  H.  Graeven,  Jahrbtich  der  kunsthistorischen 
Saminlungen  des  allerlwchsten  Kaiscrhauses,  1S99,  pp.  25,  26  ;  A.  Nesbitt  in  Archaeological 
Journal,  xxiv,  1867,  p.  283  ;  Hampel,  as  above,  vol.  ii,  p.  935. 

The  casket  of  which  these  panels  formed  part  belonged  to  the  large  group  of  Byzantine  caskets 
in  bone  or  ivory,  of  which  the  Veroli  casket  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  is  so  remarkable 
an  example.  These  caskets,  a  list  of  which  is  given  by  Graeven  (as  above,  pp.  25-27),  are 
commonly  inspired  by  antique  models,  mythological  scenes  being  frequent  :  on  a  casket  at 
Xanten  a  statue  of  Herakles  by  Lysippus  is  evidently  copied.  Sometimes  Graeco-Roman  silver 
vessels  with  embossed  and  chased  designs  served  as  models,  a  fact  which  would  explain  the  very 
high  relief  favoured  by  the  carvers  :  in  other  cases  groups  from  early  MSS.  The  prevalence  of 
purely  pagan  subjects,  and  the  grotesque  manner  in  which  mythological  episodes  or  attributes 
are  misunderstood,  point  to  a  period  when  classical  traditions  were  no  longer  a  living  influence, 
while  at  the  same  time  Christian  subjects  were  avoided.  Such  a  period  is  found  at  the  time  of 
the  iconoclastic  disturbance,  when  craftsmen  employed  in  the  minor  arts,  in  their  search  for  subjects 
which  could  give  no  offence  to  the  reforming  party,  resorted  to  models  entirely  removed  from  the 
cycle  of  Christian  subjects.  It  has  been  argued  that  the  whole  group  really  belongs  to  an  earlier 
date,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  time  when  pagan  art  was  only  just  expiring  (A.  Venturi,  Storia 
deir  arte  italiana,  vol.  i,  pp.  514  fif.)  ;  but  the  general  miscomprehension  of  subjects,  and  details 
such  as  appearance  of  stirrups  where  mounted  men  are  represented,  are  adverse  to  such  a  view. 
Moreover,  similar  subjects  treated  in  a  similar  way  occur  upon  sculptured  stone  slabs  at  Torcello 
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Ravenna,  and  Venice  which  cannot  well  be  earlier  than  the  nth  century,  while  a  pluteus  in 
Torcello  cathedral,  ascribed  to  about  the  same  date,  has  a  border  of  the  same  rosettes  (R.  von 
Schneider,  Das  Kaii-osreHef  in  Torcello,  in  Serta  Harte/iana,  Vienna,  1S96).  An  interesting 
comparison  has  been  drawn  between  the  figure-subjects  upon  some  of  the  best  of  these  caskets 
and  that  of  the  drawings  in  the  Utrecht  Psalter,  executed  in  the  AVest  of  Europe  at  about  the 
same  time.  The  similarity  is  explained  by  supposing  both  Eastern  and  Western  artists  to  have 
copied  models  of  the  same  character  and  period,  perhaps  illustrated  psalters  of  the  4th  or  5th 
century  (H.  Graeven,  Die  Vorlnu'e  i/es  UtrccJit  Psalters,  Reperforiuiii  Jiir  KunstioisseiiscJiafi, 
xxi,  1898,  p.  30). 

The  groups  on  the  second  panel  may  represent  performances  of  acrobatic  dancers  in  the 
hippodrome  at  Constantinople.  The  figures  blowing  horns  recall  the  horn-blower  upon  the 
oliphant  of  Jasz-Bereny  in  Hungary,  on  which  such  acrobatic  performances  are  represented 
(J.  Hampel,  as  above,  vol.  ii,  p.  888  ff.  and  pi.  534-5)  :  the  figures  upon  these  panels  are  in  high 
relief,  as  are  those  of  the  Veroli  casket,  which  is  clearly  one  of  the  earliest  examples  of  this  work, 
and  the  panels  themselves  are  of  the  long  form  characteristic  of  the  older  caskets,  the  later 
examples  being  usually  covered  with  small  panels  almost  square  in  form  (see  no.  22). 

17.  Trapezoidal  panel,  from  the  lid  of  a  casket.     Three  male  figures  in  short 

tunics  and  high  boots  or  stockings.     The  central  personage,  who  is  bearded  and 
older  than    the   others,   indicates    to   the    younger    man   before   him  the  second 
man  behind,  who  carries  a  garment  on  a  stick  over  his  left  shoulder. 
Plate  XIII.     Byzantine,  ()th  or  loth  century. 

L.  3'3  in.     1903.     (Sneyd  Collection,  Keele  Hall.) 

Garrucci,  Storia  dell'  arte  cristiana,  vol.  vi,  pi.  447,  fig.  6,  where  it  is  described  as  already  in 
the  British  Museum.  Reproduced  as  a  cast  by  the  Arundel  Society  (E.  Oldfield,  Catalogue 
of  Select  Examples  of  Ivory  Carvings,  class  vi,  c).  The  panel  is  evidently  from  a  small  rectangular 
casket,  with  truncated  pyramidal  lid,  belonging  to  the  class  referred  to  under  no.  16.  A  corre- 
sponding panel  resembling  a  seated  bearded  figure,  before  whom  stand  a  boy  and  an  adult,  is  in 
the  Griines  Gewolbe  at  IJresden. 

18.  Panel  :    The  Vision  of  Ezekiel  (?).     To  right,  in  a  mandoria,  is  our  Lord  with 

cruciferous  nimbus,  wearing  tunicj  pallium,  and  sandals,  supported  upon  a  rain- 
bow and  resting  his  feet  upon  a  carved  footstool.  His  left  hand  holds  the  book 
of  the  gospels,  his  right  is  extended  towards  the  figure  at  his  side  ;  behind 
is  a  group  of  eight  angels. 

On  the  left  stands  a  tall  figure  very  similar  to  that  of  Christ,  but  with  a  plain 
nimbus,  his  right  hand  extended  in  benediction  over  the  heads  of  three  small 
nude  figures  with  curly  hair  within  an  enclosure  at  his  feet.  In  the  background, 
upon  a  basement  of  masonry,  is  a  building  with  two  gables,  each  supported  on 
two  columns,  below  which  are  seen  two  windows  and  a  closed  door.  Above 
the  gables  is  the  inscription:  TOie  0  XC"  AHA  TY  rfi  HNeCCEN  TA  OCTA 
(Tore  6  Xpto-Tos  6ia  lov  TTpoijn^Tov  aj'e'urijcrej'  ra  oo-ra). 

Plate  XII.     Byzantine,  ^tli-\otli  century. 

L.  5-8  in.     Given  by  Felix  Slade,  Esq.,  1856. 

Round  the  rim  are  seven  holes,  in  one  of  which  is  a  bone  peg. 

Catalogue  of  Early  Christian  and  Byzantine  Antiquities,  no.  299. 

H.  Graeven,  Jalirbuch  der  kunsthistorischen  Sammlungen  des  allerhochsten  Kaiserhauses, 
vol.  XX  (1899),  p.  II,  fig.  4,  and  Elfe?ibcinwerke,  series  i,  no.  45-  See  also  E,  von  Dobschutz, 
Repertoriumfiir  Kunstwissetiscliaft,  vol.  xxvi,  p.  382  ft. 
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For  the  style  of  the  figures  cf.  no.  19;  two  panels  in  the  Kaiser  Friedrich  Museum  (Voge, 
Catalogue,  nos.  lo  and  11)  ;  and  a  panel  in  the  Museo  Civico  at  Bologna  (H.  Graeven,  Elfen- 
bciiiwerke,  series  ii,  no.  2).  The  treatment  of  the  small  nude  figures  with  curly  hair  connects 
this  panel  in  point  of  time  with  the  caskets  of  the  class  represented  by  no.  16,  on  which  see 
Gra.even,  /a/irlun/i,  &c.,  as  above. 

The  interpretation  of  the  scene  here  adopted  differs  from  that  previously  given  in  the  Catalogue 
of  Early  Christian  and  Byzantine  Antiquities,  where  the  subject  was  described  as  the  Descent 
into  Hell  (Anastasis).  It  is  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  E.  von  Dobschiitz  {Refertorium,  &c.,  as  above), 
and  is  rendered  probable  by  the  divergence  from  the  usual  treatment  of  the  Anastasis,  as  well  as 
by  the  definite  mention  of  bones,  which  is  unprecedented  in  descriptions  of  that  subject.  The 
vision  of  the  valley  of  dry  bones  was  regarded  by  the  Church  as  a  type  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  and  it  is  occasionally  found  in  works  of  art  (Sarcophagi  in  the  Lateran  and  Villa  Ludo\isi : 
see  von  Dobschiitz,  p.  3S5  ;  gilded  glass  in  the  British  Museum,  Catalogue,  as  above,  no.  628, 
p.  125  ;  miniature  in  the  Paris  Homilies  of  Gregory  of  Nazianzen,  reproduced  by  Labarte,  Hist, 
lies  arts  inilustriels,  Album,  vol.  ii,  pi.  87,  Paris,  1S64). 

The  presence  of  our  Lord,  which  seems  to  be  indicated  on  the  sarcophagi,  is  to  be  explained 
by  the  conception  of  Christ  as  the  Eternal  Logos  independent  of  the  sequence  of  the  time 
(Col.  i.  15  ;  John  x.  30,  &c.).  Figures  of  Christ  occur  in  Byzantine  art  in  Creation 
scenes  where  he  replaces  the  Almighty,  as  in  the  Genesis-mosaics  in  S.  Mark's  at  Venice.  The 
arrangement  of  the  subject,  and  the  incorrectness  of  the  inscription,  suggest  that  a  miniature  may 
have  provided  the  ivory-carver  with  his  model. 

19.  Panel  :  The  Nativity.  In  the  middle  the  Virgin  lies  on  a  couch  ;  behind, 
in  a  manger  of  masonrj^,  i.s  the  Child  wrapped  in  swaddling-clothes.  Be}'ond  are 
seen  the  heads  of  the  ox  and  the  ass,  and  above  these  a  group  of  seven  angels, 
the  foremost  of  whom  announces  the  birth  of  Christ  to  the  shepherds  on  the  right 
of  the  manger.  In  the  foreground  to  left  is  seated  Joseph,  while  to  right  a 
kneeling  nurse  immerses  the  Child  in  a  large  two-handled  vessel,  beside  which 
stands  an  ewer.  In  the  field  is  the  inscr.  H  PENNHCIC. 
Plate  XII.     Byzantine,  qth-iotk  eentury. 

L.  4-6  in.     18S5.     (Rohde  Hawkins  Collection.) 

The  panel  has  raised  borders  with  four  holes  for  pegs.  The  rim  of  the  left  lower  corner  and 
the  right  lower  comer  restored. 

Catalogue  of  Early  Christian  and  Byzantine  Antiquities,  no.  300. 

H.  Graeven,  Jahrbueh  tier  kunsthistorischen  Saminlungeii  tics  allerhoel/sten  Kaiscrhauses. 
vol.  XX,  Vienna,  1S99,  p.  12,  fig.  5  ;  the  same,  Elfenbein-ioerke,  scries  i,  photo  no.  44. 

This  panel  is  in  the  same  style  as  no.  18,  which  see.  The  episode  of  the  Washing  of  the  Infant, 
constantly  present  in  Byzantine  art,  is  derived  from  the  Apocryphal  Gospels  (Evangeliuni  de 
Nativitate  il/ariae  et  Jn/antia  Salvatoris),  but  the  models  first  copied  by  Christian  artists  were 
probably  pagan  and  connected  with  the  story  of  the  infant  I'.acchus  (F.  Noack,  Die  Gehurt  Chi-isti 
in  der  bildenden  Kunst,  1S94  ;  Byzantinisehe  Zeilsehiijt,  iv,  1895,  p.  601  ;  A.  Heisenberc', 
Crabeskirche  und  Apostelkirche,  ii,  p.  227).  The  episode  is  less  frcciuent  in  Western  mediaeval 
art,  but  is  found,  for  example,  on  the  pulpits  of  Niccolo  Pisano  and  his  followers  at  Pisa,  Siena, 
and  Pistoia  {see  fig.  on  p.  xxxiv),  on  a  capital  in  the  apse  of  Lyon  Cathedral,  on  the  west  facade  at 
Chartres,  and  in  stained  glass  windows  at  Laon  and  Le  Mans  (E.  Male,  L'art  religieux  du 
XIIP  siecle  en  France,  p.  277). 

The  cave  is  mentioned  in  the  apocryphal  gospels,  and  is  known  in  Byzantine  art  at  any  rate 
from  the  9th  century  :  in  Western  mediaeval  art  it  is  replaced  by  a  constructed  roof  The 
Annunciation  to  the  Sheplicrds  generally  accompanies  Byzantine  Nativities. 
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20.  Panel  from  a  casket  with  two  scenes  from  the  history  of  Joseph  :  Jacob 
BLESSING  Ephraim  AND  Manasseh  (Gen.  xlviii),  and  The  death  of  Jacob. 
In  the  first  scene,  which  is  on  the  left,  the  patriarch  is  seated  on  a  cushioned  chair 
without  a  back,  and  with  astragalus-moulded  legs.  He  has  long  hair  and  beard, 
and  wears  a  long  garment  falling  to  his  feet,  which  rest  upon  a  stool.  His  arms 
are  crossed  before  him,  the  right  and  left  hands  resting  upon  the  heads  of  the  two 
boys,  who  stand  by  his  knees.  In  the  background  are  four  of  his  sons.  In  the 
second  scene  the  corpse  of  the  patriarch  lies  on  a  high  bier,  the  legs  of  which  are 
moulded  like  those  of  the  chair  on  the  left.  At  the  head  stands  Joseph  in  a  long 
robe,  and  wearing  on  his  head  a  diadem  surmounted  by  the  Uraeus ;  at  the  feet, 
and  behind,  are  four  of  Joseph's  brothers.  Beneath  the  top  of  the  bier  is 
a  rectangular  panel  ornamented  with  circles  drawn  with  a  compass. 

The  costumes  of  all  the  figures  except  Joseph  and  Jacob  consist  of  long  tunics 
with  rolled-up  sleeves  and  high  boots.  The  head-dresses  of  Joseph's  brothers 
appear  to  be  oriental  in  character.  Jacob,  Joseph,  and  the  figure  at  the  foot  of  the 
bier  are  on  a  larger  scale  than  the  others,  and  the  feet  of  the  figures  in  the 
background  are  not  shown  except  in  one  instance,  where  their  position  seems 
impossible. 

P/atc  Xlll.     Byzantine,  \ith-\'ith  century. 

L.  7-25  in.     H.  3-5.     1901. 

Catalogue  of  Early  Christian  and  Bycantinc  Antiquities,  1901,  no.  302  a. 

Only  a  small  portion  of  the  borders  at  the  top  and  bottom  remains.  The  upjier  border 
is  carved  with  a  foliate  design  and  is  pierced  with  four  holes.  The  border  at  the  two  ends 
is  modern,  and  the  whole  panel  has  been  backed  with  an  ivory  plate  in  recent  times.  A  circular 
hole  near  the  head  of  the  bier  has  also  a  modern  plug.  The  higher  parts  of  the  relief  are 
much  worn. 

This  panel  was  formerly  in  the  cover  of  a  13th  century  MS.  of  the  romance  of  ]\irccvjl  Ic 
Golois  belonging  successively  to  the  liarrois  and  Asburnham  collections.  It  is  of  the  same  scries 
as  the  two  panels  in  the  Kaiser  F"riedrich  Museum  (Voge,  Catalogue,  nos.  13  and  14),  and  the 
fragment  no.  21  in  the  present  catalogue.  The  somewhat  dry  style  is  almost  identical  with  that  of 
no.  22,  which  is  in  its  turn  related  to  other  panels  from  caskets,  especially  those  from  the  Pulszky 
and  Oppenheim  (now  Morgan)  Collections  (Molinier,  Ivoires,  pi.  ix,  figs.  I  and  2),  two  panels  in 
the  Museo  Olivieri  at  Pesaro  (H.  Graeven,  Elfenbciniuerke,  series  ii,  nos.  49  and  50),  and  a  panel 
in  the  Museo  Civico  at  Bologna  (ibid.,  no.  3).  A  panel  in  the  X'ictoria  and  Albert  Museum  (no. 
26s-'67)  may  also  be  compared. 

Since  Byzantine  caskets  with  religious  subjects  appear  to  be  contemporary  only  with  the 
later  caskets  bearing  mythological  and  classical  scenes  (see  no.  22),  and  since  the  treatment  of 
the  drapery  resembles  that  upon  triptychs  assigned  to  the  nth  centurjf,  it  may  be  conjectured 
that  this  is  the  approximate  date  of  these  panels.  In  the  panel  at  Bologna,  mentioned  above, 
the  celestial  Messenger  recalls  the  angels  seen  on  mosaics  of  the  Ilth-I2th  centuries. 

21.  Part  of  a  panel,  belonging  to  the  same  series  as  the  above  :    four  men  in  the 

same   costume  as   that   already  described,  on    either  side   of  a  gabled  structure 
containing  three  windows  and  supported  on  two  columns. 
Plate  XIII.     Byzantine,  iith-\ztli  century. 

L.  3>92  in.     1903.     (Sneyd  Collection.) 
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22.  Panel  from  a  casket.  The  Archangel  Michael  advancing  to  right,  holding  a 
rod  in  his  left  hand  and  raising  his  right  in  discourse.  Above,  MIX(AHA),  with 
traces  of  red  pignnent  in  the  letters. 

Plate  XIII.     Byzantine,  i2t/i  centuty. 

L.  2-66  in.     1SS5. 

Catalogue  of  Early  Christian  and  Byzantine  Antiquities,  no.  302. 

H.  Graeven,  Adamo  ed  Eva  sui  cofanetli  d'  avorio  bizantini  in  L'  Arte,  Rome,  1899,  fig.  lo; 
G.  Schlumberger,  L"  i^popcc  byzantine  d  la  Jin  du  dixihne  sihie,  pt.  ii,  Basile  II,  p.  105. 

The  panel  must  have  been  associated  with  another  on  which  were  represented  Adam  and  Eve 
issuing  from  Paradise.  Two  such  panels  occupy  one  end  of  a  casket  in  the  Museum  at 
Darmstadt,  on  which  the  story  of  the  first  parents  is  illustrated  at  length.  In  style,  however,  it 
is  superior  to  these,  and  more  closely  resembles  the  archangel  in  the  same  scene  upon  a  single  long 
panel  (probably  also  once  ornamenting  a  casket)  in  the  Museo  Oliveri  at  Pesaro.  The  panel 
at  Pesaro  is  of  importance,  as  giving  an  indication  of  date.  The  e.xpulsion-scene  upon  it,  or  upon 
some  other  panel  of  the  same  kind,  has  been  closely  copied  by  Bonannus  of  Pisa  on  the  bronze 
doors  of  the  cathedral  of  that  city,  which  are  a  little  earlier  than  the  doors  made  by  the  same 
artist  for  the  cathedral  of  Monreale  in  Sicily,  and  dated  A.  D.  1 186.  It  may  therefore  be  assumed 
that  caskets  of  this  kind  were  in  existence  at  any  rate  in  the  second  half  of  the  twelfth  century. 
The  date  thus  suggested  is  confirmed  by  the  resemblance  in  style  between  the  saints  upon  a 
casket  of  the  same  class  in  the  Bargello  at  Florence  and  those  on  a  Byzantine  panel  with  busts 
of  our  Lord  and  Saints  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  (no.  215-66.  W.  Maskell, 
DesC7-iption,  p.  T^)- 

The  caskets  covered  by  placiues  with  scenes  from  the  story  of  Adam  and  Eve,  and  other  scrip- 
tural or  religious  subjects,  are  usually  ornamented  with  bands  of  rosettes  like  the  caskets  with  pagan 
subjects  (cf.  no.  16).  As  one  of  the  typical  figures  of  the  Adam  series  seems  to  have  been 
copied  from  a  figure  on  the  secular  caskets  derived  from  an  antique  Hercules  (Graeven,  as  above, 
p.  13),  it  may  perhaps  be  inferred  that  the  religious  caskets  as  a  class  are  the  later  in  date. 
Other  facts  lead  to  the  same  conclusion  :  the  rosettes  are  elaborated  into  new  forms :  while  the 
supersession  of  antique  by  scriptural  designs  may  point  to  a  period  when  the  iconoclastic  move- 
ment had  spent  its  force. 

23.  Panel  :  the  Entry  into  Jerusalem.  Our  Lord,  seated  sideways,  rides  to  the 
right.  A  boy  spreads  a  garment  in  the  way,  while  in  the  background  before  a 
crenelated  tower  another  boy  is  led  by  a  man:  a  third  boy  has  climbed  a  palm- 
tree.    Behind  our  Lord  follow  four  apostles,  while  two  angels  descend  from  above. 

Plate  XIV.     Byzantine,  \itJi  eentiiry. 

L.  4-1  in.     1856.     (Maskell  Collection.) 

The  panel  has  raised  borders  pierced  with  four  holes. 

Catalogue  of  Early  Clii-istian  and  Byzantine  Antiquilies,  no.  302. 

For  the  iconography  of  this  scene,  which  first  appears  in  this  developed  form  in  the  6th  cen- 
tury, see  A.  Haseloff,  Codex purpureus  Rossaitcnsis,  p.  91  ft".  The  oldest  representation  on  an  ivory 
carving  is  on  a  panel  from  the  episcopal  throne  at  Ravenna  (Garrucci,  Storia  delP  arte  eristiana, 
pi.  418,  fig.  3,  and  Hermanin  in  L'  Arte,  i,  p.  3). 

24.  TriI'TYCH.  On  the  central  panel  is  a  half-figure  of  the  Virgin  holding  the  Child  : 
in  the  field,  painted  in  red,  MP  GY.  On  the  leaves  arc  two  standing  figures  of  saints 
surmounted  by  busts  of  the  archangels  Michael  and  Gabriel.  All  the  figures  are 
accompanied  by  painted  names,  though  many  letters  arc  much  effaced. 

Plate  XIV.     Byzantine,  iQ,t/i  eentury. 
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B.  (of  central  panel)  3  in.  The  three  panels  are  in  the  cover  of  a  German  book  of  the 
gospels  dating  from  the  loth  century,  in  the  Department  of  MSS.  (Stowe  MSS.  3).  H.  Graeven, 
Elfenbeinwerke,  series  i,  photo,  no  56.  The  style  of  the  work  recalls  that  of  numerous  ivories 
with  sunilar  subjects,  among  others  the  triptych  at  Liverpool  (Graeven,  Elfcnbeinwerke,  series  i, 
photo  no.  II  ;  W.  Maskell,  Description,  &c.,  p.  170,  no.  4),  and  the  panel  on  the  cover  of  the 
Gospels  of  Poussay  (Sauerland  and  Haseloff,  Der  Psalter  Erzbisclwf  Egberts  von  Trier,  pi.  li). 
It  IS,  however,  of  inferior  execution,  resembling  that  of  the  triptych-leaves  (no.  25)  ;  and  the  type 
of  the  Virgin  recalls  that  seen  in  some  contemporary  German  MSS. 

25.  Two  LEAVES  OF  A  TRIPTYCH  ;  each  is  divided  into  three  compartments  containing 
half-figures  of  an  angel,  an  apostle,  and  a  saint. 

On  the  back  in  each  case  is  a  cross  in  relief,  with  a  disc  or  medallion  at  the  end 
of  each  limb. 

Plate  XIV.     Byzantine,  iith  century. 

H.  4-84  in.     1902. 

The  panels  were  recently  connected  by  modern  hinges,  now  removed. 
The  style  of  these  leaves  is  similar  to  that  of  the  preceding  triptych,  no.  24. 

26.  Panel,  perhaps  from  a  triptych.  Above,  in  a  medallion,  is  a  bust  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist  in  a  mantle  fastened  over  the  breast.  Below  stands  a  bishop  fully  vested, 
with  his  right  hand  in  the  gesture  of  benediction,  and  a  maniple  over  his  left, 
which  holds  a  book.  On  either  side  of  the  figures  is  a  double  undulating  border  of 
acanthus.  On  the  back  is  carved  a  cress  with  a  rosette  in  the  centre,  and  at  the 
end  of  each  limb  ;  down  one  side  is  a  band  of  zigzag  ornament. 

Plate  XIV.     Byzantine,  12th  ecntnry. 

L.  47  in.     1890.     The  top  of  the  panel  is  pierced  with  two  holes. 

Catalogue  of  Early  Cliristian  and  By::;antine  Antiquities,  no.  303  ;  H.  tjraevcn,  Eljenbein- 
■cuer/ce,  series  i,  photo  no.  23,  With  the  bust  of  St.  John  cf.  an  ivory  at  Liverpool  ((Graeven,  as 
above,  no.  10).  The  fashion  of  the  mantle  is  frequent  in  representations  of  the  Baptist  in 
Byzantine  art. 

27.  Panel,  The  Ralsing  of  Lazarus.  Our  Lord  with  cruciferous  nimbus,  wearing 
tunic  and  pallium,  with  sandals,  advances  to  the  right,  raising  his  right  hand  as  if  in 
discourse  :  in  his  left  he  carries  a  staff.  Behind  him  walks  a  bearded  apostle, 
while  before  him  are  Mary  and  Martha  in  long-sleeved  tunics  with  ornamented 
stripes,  and  fringed  mantles  drawn  over  their  heads  like  hoods.  One  stands  in 
listening  attitude,  the  other  kneels  with  her  hands  extended  in  supplication. 
Behind,  on  the  right,  is  a  domed  acdieuJa  with  the  swathed  body  of  Lazarus.  In 
the  background  are  the  buildings  of  Bethany. 

Plate 'XII.     Italo-Byzantine,  i\tk-i2t/i  century. 

L.  7f  in.  1856.  (Maskell  Collection.)  Stated  to  have  been  given  to  the  Church  of  St.  Andrew 
at  Amalfi  in  the  15th  century  by  Pius  II.  In  the  iSth  century  it  was  at  Naples  in  the  Museum 
of  the  Convent  of  the  Holy  Apostles. 

Catalogue  of  Early  Christian  and  Byzantine  Antiquities,  no.  296 ;  Gori,  Thesaurus  diptyehorum, 
vol.  iii,  pi.  xiii  and  pp.  107-110;  H.  Graeven,  Elfenbeinwer/ce,  ser.  i,  no.  29;  E.  Bertaux,  Eart 
dans  I' It  a  lie  nicridionale,  Paris,  1904,  pp.  433,  436).  Sec  also  Roniisehe  Quartalschrift,  1899, 
p.  123. 

There  seems  reason  to  modify  the  opinion  expressed  upon  this  panel  in  the  Catalogue  of 
Early  Christian  and  Byzantine  Antiquities,  no.  296.     It  was  there  assigned  to  the  6th  century. 
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and  conjecturally  ascribed  to  Egypt.  It  is  undoubtedly  in  the  same  style  as  the  series  of 
plaques  in  the  Museo  Archeologico  at  Milan  and  at  South  Kensington  representing  the  story 
of  St.  Mark  in  the  Pentapolis ;  but  if  these  ever  ornamented  the  'chair  of  St.  Mark',  which  was 
originally  presented  to  the  church  of  Grado  by  the  Emperor  Heraclius,  they  may  represent 
later  substitutions  ;  for  there  is  an  analogy  between  the  style  of  all  these  ivories  and  that  of 
xYift  fialiotto  of  Salerno  (for  which  sec  casts  in  fictile  ivory  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  ; 
Westwood,  Fictile  Ivories,  p.  91 ;  E.  Bertaux,  as  above  ;  and  A.  Venturi,  Storia  delT  arte  italiana, 
vol.  ii,  ligs.  458-469).  The  paliotto  is  ascribed  to  the  Italo-Byzantine  art  which  flourished  under 
the  influence  of  the  Benedictines  of  Montecassino  ;  and  whether  the  present  panel  was  made  in 
Campania  or  in  some  other  part  of  Italy  or  Sicily  it  is  also  inspired  by  a  Byzantine  original.  The 
attitudes  of  Our  Lord  and  IMary  are  very  similar  to  those  of  Gabriel  and  the  Virgin  in  the  well- 
known  ivory  representing  the  Annunciation  in  the  Trivulzio  Collection  at  Milan  (A.  Venturi,  as 
above,  fig.  439  and  p.  608),  which  has  been  variously  assigned  to  the  5th  or  6th,  and  the  loth 
or  nth  centuries.  The  two  female  figures,  especially  that  in  the  foreground,  have  an  oriental 
air  almost  reminiscent  of  Indo-Persian  art.  The  panel,  like  those  of  the  series  at  Milan,  is 
superior  to  others  of  a  similar  style  preserved  in  different  collections  (Louvre,  Molinier, 
Ivoires,  p.  140  ;  Berlin,  Voge,  Catalogue,  no.  67  ;  Bologna,  Graeven,  El/enbeinwcrke,  series  ii, 
no.  5).     The  characteristic  architecture  is  found  in  most  examples. 

The  subject  of  the  Raising  of  Lazarus  was  popular  in  the  Early  Christian  Art  of  the 
Catacombs  and  the  Sarcophagi  ;  but  the  more  historical  treatment  begins  with  the  miniatures 
of  the  Codex  Rossanensis  in  the  6th  century  (editions  by  A.  Haseloff,  and  A.  Muiroz). 
See  A.  Heisenberg,  Grabesldrclie  und  Apostelkirclie,  ii,  p.  241  fF.,  Leipsic,  1 908. 

28,  29.  Two  PANELS  ON  THE  COVER  OF  A  PSALTER  (Egerton  1 1 39),  presumably  written 
for  Melisenda,  daughter  of  Baldwin  II,  King  of  Jerusalem  (a.D.  1118-1131),  wife  of 
Fulk,  Count  of  Anjou  and  King  of  Jerusalem  (1131-1134).  {Plates  XV  and  XVI.) 
Upper  cover.  The  central  part  is  occupied  by  six  interconnected  circular 
medallions  ornamented  with  debased  astragalus  mouldings,  and  contains  six 
scenes  from  the  story  of  David  :  the  interspaces  are  filled  with  personifications  of 
the  Virtues  and  Vices.  The  border  is  ornamented  with  vine-scrolls  issuing  from 
two  vases  at  the  top,  flanked  by  dolphins  with  floriated  tails,  and  by  birds  ;  the 
stems  pass  into  interlacings  in  five  places,  and  at  the  bottom  are  two  other  birds 
pecking  at  the  foliage.  For  remarks  on  the  border,  sec  below.  In  the  top 
medallion,  on  the  left,  David  defends  his  flock,  represented  by  a  lamb,  from 
the  lion  and  the  bear:  the  names  DAVID  LEO  URS^  ACN^  in  incised  letters 
coloured  red  are  seen  upon  adjacent  labels.  The  right-hand  medallion  shows 
Samuel  anointing  the  kneeling  David  before  a  building  which  is  inscribed 
BETHLEEM  :  above  the  building  appears  the  hand  of  the  Almighty  touching  the 
horn  of  anointing.  By  the  heads  of  the  two  figures  are  labels  with  SAMVEL 
and  VNGITVR  DAVID. 

The  next  two  medallions  contain  the  combat  with  Goliath,  and  David  at  Nob 
receiving  the  sword  of  Goliath  from  Abimelech  in  the  presence  of  Saul's  servant 
Doeg  (j  Samuel  xxi).  In  the  first  scene  David,  who  wears  a  tunic,  and  crossed 
bandages  upon  his  legs,  carries  a  scrip  slung  at  his  side,  and  brandishes  his  sling 
and  club.  The  giant  wears  a  low  conical  helmet,  and  a  shirt  of  mail,  below 
which  is  the  skirt  of  his  tunic.  He  carries  a  kite-shaped  shield  slung  over 
his  right  shoulder,  and  a  spear  in  his  right  hand :  a  conventional  plant  rises 
between  the  combatants,  and   on   labels  are  the   names    DAVID    and   GOLIAS. 
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In  the  second  scene,  the  priest  Abimelech  hands  the  sword  to  David  over  the 
shew-bread,  which  is  in  the  fornn  of  flat  circular  cakes :  he  wears  a  long  mantle, 
and  his  head  is  partly  veiled.  Behind  him  stands  Doeg.  On  labels  DAVID, 
ABIMeL(E)C,  DOEG. 

The  fifth  medallion  shows  the  repentant  David  kneeling  before  a  flaming  altar, 
on  the  other  side  of  which  stands  the  prophet  Gad.  A  building  in  the  back- 
ground represents  the  threshing-floor  of  Araunah,  above  which  are  seen  the  angel 
of  pestilence  with  a  sword,  and  the  directing  hand  of  the  Almighty  (a  Samuel 
xxiv.  10-25).  David  now  wears  his  crown  and  royal  mantle,  and  Gad  carries 
a  scroll  with  the  words  CONSTRVE  ALTARE  D"nO.  On  the  altar  is  the  word 
ALTARe  ;  on  labels    CGO  PCCCAVI  and-PPH  |  GcB  (propheta  cad). 

In  the  sixth  and  last  medallion  the  king  is  seated  beneath  a  canopy  playing 
a  dulcimer  (the  Eastern  santir)  ;  to  right  and  left  are  his  four  musicians,  two 
playing  on  harps  of  different  forms,  two  on  stringed  instruments  with  bows, 
the  larger  being  a  guitar-fiddle,  the  smaller  a  (treble)  vielle :  on  labels  are  the 
names  €Td,N  IDITVN  ASAPH  €M(^N.  The  scene  is  supposed  to  illustrate  the 
'  Psalm  written  by  David  for  himself,  and  is  a  favourite  with  Carolingian  artists. 
It  is  interesting  to  note,  as  Miss  K.  Schlesinger  has  pointed  out,  that  all  the 
instruments  bear  distinct  traces  of  oriental  (Anatolian)  origin. 

The  representations  of  the  Virtues  and  Vices  in  the  interspaces  are  the 
illustrations  of  the  Psycliomacltia  of  Prudentius  [see  below).  With  the  exception 
of  Pride  and  Fortitude  they  are  represented  by  female  figures,  sometimes  crowned 
and  wearing  long  tunics,  which  often  have  pendent  sleeves.  Five  arc  seen  alone 
in  the  spaces  at  the  four  corners,  and  in  the  middle  at  the  bottom.  Their  names  are 
given  on  labels:  BONIievS,  BENIGN  l(TAS|,  BEevTITVDO,  \.^1\Z\K  [Laetitia), 
L<i^RGIT<\S.  Six  are  engaged  in  combat  with  their  corresponding  vices.  In 
the  middle  at  the  top,  FIDES  spurns  the  prostrate  form  of  IDOLAT(RI)A,  who 
holds  a  banner  ;  below,  between  the  four  uppermost  medallions,  is  HVMILITAS, 
who  wears  a  crown  ;  she  is  attended  by  the  (unnamed)  figure  of  Spes  (Prudentius, 
V.  201),  who  has  presented  to  her  the  sword  with  which  she  cuts  the  throat  of 
SV-PB(I)A  [Super bia),^.  figure  armed  in  mail  and  fallen  (from  horseback)  into  a  pit 
(v.  176  ff.).  To  the  left  of  this  group  PVDICITI^v  pierces  the  throat  of  LIBIDO 
with  a  sword;  while  to  the  right  PATIENCIA  in  a  conical  headpiece,  but 
without  arms,  awaits  the  .self-inflicted  death  of  IRA.  The  three  interspaces 
below  show,  in  the  centre,  FORTITVDO  in  helmet  and  coat  of  mail,  piercing 
with  a  spear  the  side  of  AVARITIA;  on  the  left  SOBRICTivS  triumphing 
over  LVXVRId^  ;  on  the  right  COCORDIi^  [Concordia)  driving  a  spear  through 
the  mouth  of  DISCORD  1(A). 

Loiver  cover.  The  disposition  is  here  the  same,  though  the  medallions  are 
formed  of  cable  bands,  and  the  foliate  border  approximates  more  nearly  to 
the  arabesque  [see  below).  The  medallions  are  filled  by  six  of  the  Works  of 
Mercy ;  the  interspaces  by  animals,  mostly  disposed  amid  foliage. 

In  the  Six  Works  the  merciful  man  is  represented  throughout  as  a  king  in 
a  crown,  and  wearing  a  costume  which  in  four  scenes  closely  re.=embles  that  of 
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a  Byzantine  emperor  :  the  impersonation  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  book- 
cover  was  intended  for  the  use  of  a  member  of  a  royal  family. 

In  the  top  medallion  on  the  left,  the  king,  standing  before  a  table  on  which  are 
loaves  or  cakes  and  a  knife,  gives  food  to  a  poor  man  who  carries  a  wallet : 
on  a  label,  eSVRIVI  ET  DEDISTIS  M(IH)I  MANDVCAR6:  behind  the  king, 
a  servant  brings  more  bread.  The  next  scene  (on  the  right)  shows  the  king  newly 
risen  from  a  throne  with  cushion  in  the  Byzantine  style,  and  attended  by  a  servant 
carrying  a  vessel.  He  pours  a  liquid  from  an  ewer  into  a  bowl  held  by  a  poor 
man,  who  puts  his  finger  to  his  lips  to  indicate  thirst  ;  between  them  is  a  con- 
ventional plant.     On  the  label,  SI Tl  VI  €1  DEDISTI  S  MICHI  BIBCRe. 

In  the  following  medallion  the  poor  man  with  a  traveller's  staff  is  led  by  the 
king  to  an  open  door,  through  which  is  visible  a  couch  or  seat:  on  the  label, 
HOSP€S    ET   COLLeCISTIS  MC. 

In  the  next,  the  king,  accompanied  by  an  attendant,  gives  clothes  to  a  naked 
man:  in  the  field  are  a  rosette,  and  a  tree  or  plant;  on  the  label,  NVDVS  CT 

coopeRViSTis  Me. 

In  the  two  last  medallions  the  king  visits  a  sick  man  lying  in  bed 
(INFIRMVS  €T  VISITASTIS  Me),  and  a  prisoner  with  hands  and  feet  in  the 
stocks  and  a  rope  round  his  neck  (IN  CARCERe  ET  VENISTIS  AD  Me).  The 
zigzag  band  separating  the  two  figures  conventionally  represents  the  prison-wall. 

In  the  two  central  interspaces  are  beasts  of  prey  attacking  other  animals  ;  at  the 
bottom  is  a  hare  ;  at  the  top  a  large  bird,  above  which  is  carved  the  word 
HERODIVS.  The  remaining  spaces  are  occupied  by  various  other  birds,  some  of 
which  resemble  peacocks. 

Plates  XV  and  XVI.     \itli  century. 

L.  8-5  in.    1845. 

Exhibited  in  case  8  in  the  Grenville  Library,  Department  of  Manuscripts.  Formerly  in  the 
possession  of  the  Grande  Chartreuse  at  Grenoble,  and  in  the  collection  of  Dr.  Comarmond  of 
Lyons. 

The  upper  leaf  is  cracked  across  the  middle,  and  four  small  pieces  have  been  inserted  in  the 
border  on  the  left  side.  On  the  right  side  the  border  has  been  cut  for  two  clasps,  now  removed. 
Both  covers  are  enriched  by  the  addition  of  small  precious  stones,  which  are  inserted  both 
in  the  ornamental  parts  and  also  in  the  figure  subjects,  in  the  latter  case  forming  the  eyes 
of  the  persons.  The  stones  are  for  the  greater  part  turquoises,  though  a  few  amethysts  and 
carbuncles  are  set  in  the  border.  The  eyes  of  the  figures  are  formed  of  rabies  and  green  stones, 
probably  plasma. 

Figured  :  Botli  coveys. 

H.  Graeven,  Elfe7ibeinwerlce,  ser.  i,  nos.  51,  52;  F.  X.  Kraus,  Geschichte  der  christlichen 
K'liiisty  i,  pp.  580,  581  ;  du  Sommerard,  Les  arts  mi  vwyen  Age,  Album,  2nd  sen,  pi.  x.\ix  ; 
Ch.  Cahier,  Nouvemix  melanges  d'arclicologie,  vol.  ii,  1874,  pi.  i  and  ii. 

Upper  cover  otily  ;  A.  Maskell,  Ivories,  pi.  xxiii. 

Lower  cover  only,  Westwood,  Fictile  Ivories,  pi.  vii  (from  a  cast)  ;  Bayet,  L'art  liyza?itin, 
p.  226.  Sf;?  also  Cahier,  as  above,  pp.  2-14;  du  Sommerard,  as  above,  vol.  v,  107;  Didron 
Annates  arcliiologiques,  xxi,  1861,  pp.  797  and  204  ;  British  Museum,  Guide  to  tlie  Manuscripts, 
£-Y.,  exliibited  in  tlie  Department  of  MSS.,  no.  5,  p.  146  ;  Neiai  Palaeograpliical  Society,  1908, 
note  to  pi.  140;   H.  Semper,  Zcitschrift  filr  christliclie  Kiinst,  1901,  p.  82. 

These  ivor)'  covers,  with  their  mixture  of  oriental  ornament  and  of  Byzantine  and  Western 
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costume,  are  probably  the  work  of  some  Greek  artist  working  for  the  Angevin  court  at 
Jerusalem.  The  MS.  itself  shows  a  similar  combination  of  Eastern  and  Western  influences. 
The  te,\t  is  in  Latin,  and  some  of  the  illuminations  at  the  end  appear  to  be  of  Western  origin, 
but  the  greater  part  of  the  miniatures  are  distinctively  Byzantine,  and  one  of  them  is  signed 
BASILIVS   IME  FECIT,  the  name  indicating  the  Greek  nationality  of  the  painter. 

The  combination  of  scenes  from  the  story  of  David  with  the  combats  of  the  A'irtues  and 
Vices  is  found  upon  the  enamelled  crozier  formerly  in  the  Meyrick  Collection,  now  in  the 
Bargello,  Florence,  which  is  of  almost  the  same  date  [Gazeth'  arcln'ologigue,  Paris,  1887, 
pi.  xviii).  Scenes  from  the  life  of  fJavid,  though  not  common  in  the  earliest  period  of  Christian 
art,  became  more  numerous  from  the  close  of  the  4th  century,  and  occur  upon  frescoes  in  Egypt 
(Bawit),  on  Byzantine  silver  plate  and  ivory  carvings,  as  well  as  in  early  Psalters  (see 
Archaeologia ,  l.-c,  1906,  p.  17  ff.).  The  curious  ivory  casket  in  the  JIuseo  Kircheriano  at  Rome 
should  be  especially  compared,  as  being  also  perhaps  an  example  of  a  mixed  or  provincial  art 
(H.  Graeven,  ElfeiihL'iiiivcrke,  ii,  nos.  57  ff.  ;  G.  Schlumberger,  Monuments  Pio/,  vi,  1900, 
pp.  191  ff.).  The  scenes  upon  this  bookcover  diverge  considerably  from  the  usual  Byzantine 
types,   not  only  in  the   introduction  of  Western  armour,  but   in  arrangement  and  style. 

The  PsycJiomachia  of  Prudentius  (A.D  348-40S),  a  Latm  poem  in  hexameters  on  the  Battle 
of  the  Virtues  against  the  Vices,  was  a  favourite  subject  with  the  artists  of  the  .Middle  Ages. 
Tertullian  had  already  personified  Virtues  and  Vices  in  his  De patientid  (H.  von  der  Cabelentz, 
Die  kircJiIicJie  Kitnst  iin  italienischen  Mitlelaller,  c.  vi),  but  Prudentius  developed  the  idea  of 
their  opposition  in  a  kind  of  moral  epic  adinirably  adapted  to  illustration.  The  combats  are 
represented  in  stained  glass,  as  on  the  west  rose-window  of  Notre-Dame  at  Paris  ;  in  greater 
sculpture,  as  on  the  vifest  portal  of  Strasburg  cathedral,  at  Aulnay,  &c.  (E.  Male,  L\xi-i  i-cUi^ieux 
du  Xlir  Slide,  p.  133  ff  ;  IJidron,  Antiales  arclicologiqucs,  xxiii,  p.  300 ff.)  ;  and  in  the  minor 
arts,  as  upon  the  crozier  already  mentioned,  and  in  numerous  illuminated  MSS.  (R.  Stettiner, 
Die  ilbistrierten  Prudentius-Hainischriftcn,  Berlin,  1S95).  A  conspicuous  instance  is  aflbrded 
by  the  Hortiis  Deliciariim  of  Flerrad,  Abbess  of  Landsberg  (12th  century  :  iw  the  editions  by 
Straub  and  Keller,  and  by  K.  Schmidt). 

For  the  Works  of  Mercy  in  Art  sec  Didron,  as  above,  «'ho  cites  the  examples  on  the  font 
at  Hildesheim,  and  in  the  Baptistery  of  Parma.  They  are  found  in  early  illuminated  Bibles,  for 
example  in  the  Bible  of  Floreffe   in  the  British    Museum,  «hich    dates  from  about  A.D.   1160 

(Add.  MS.  17,737.  f-  4). 

The  armour  represented  is  that  in  use  in  Western  Europe  in  the  latter  part  of  the  nth 
and  throughout  the  12th  century:  it  is  not  that  of  the  Byzantine  armies.  Such  armour 
is  seen  in  an  English  MS.  of  Prudentius  illuminated  at  St.  Albans  in  the  I3th  century.  (Brit. 
IMus.  Cotton  MS.,  Titus.  D.  vi.  fol.  6'l) 

The  disposition  of  the  subjects  in  interlaced  circles  is  a  device  continuously  employed  in 
antiquity,  being  found  especially  in  pavement  mosaics,  sculptured  slabs,  and  silk  textiles  of  Roman, 
Early  Byzantine,  and  Sassanian  origin.  It  was  continued  in  the  mediaeval  art  of  East  and 
West,  and  is  frequent  upon  ivory  carvings,  especially  upon  oliphants,  and  upon  the  caskets  made 
from  'the  end  of  the  loth  century  for  the  Moorish  princes  of  Spain  (G.  Migeon,  Exposition 
des  arts  miisulnnms,  &c.,  Paris,  1903,  pi.  vii ;  and  Manuel  d'art  musiilman,  Paris,  1907, 
p.   130,  &c.  ;  E.  Molinier,  Ivoires,  p.  94,  and  Gazette  des  Beaux-Arts,  1S98,  p.  490  ff.). 

The  animals  upon  these  caskets,  as  well  as  those  upon  the  Saracenic  metal-work  from  Meso- 
potamia, Persia,  and  Damascus  of  a  slightly  later  period  {see  Mediaeval  Room,  wall-cases  10-16), 
distinctly  recall  those  of  the  bookcover,  though  the  fighting  beasts  in  the  two  central  spaces  are 
executed  with  a  freedom  which  at  first  sight  suggests  the  Persian  art  of  the  1 6th  century. 

'  The  ornament  of  the  borders  has  similar  oriental  affinities,  and  in  the  case  of  the  lower  cover 
approaches  very  nearly  to  the  Mohammedan  work,  which  itself  descends  from  more  ancient 
moc 


dels  in  Persia  and  Mesopotamia.     The  designs  round  the  other  cover  are  less  homogeneous, 


though  all  the  elements   are  to  be   found  m  the  art  of  Western  Asia.     At  the  top,  the  \'ase 
with  diverging  vines  is  a  motive  early  incorporated  into  Christian  art  ;  the  hsh,  though  they  may 
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have  symbolic  associations,  are,  like  the  animals,  primarily  decorative.  We  may  compare  the 
head  of  the  bed  in  the  casket-panel  no.  S  above,  and  the  front  of  the  early  altar  of  St.  Euphrasius 
at  Parenzo  (Rohault  de  Fleury,  La  Messe,  i.  37).  At  a  later  date  (loth-ilth  century),  scrolls 
ending  in  fish-heads  are  seen  on  either  side  of  a  vase  on  a  sculptured  stone  slab  in  St.  Mark's, 
Venice  (Ongania,  La  basilica  di  Sail  Marco,  Sculpture,  pi.  267,  no.  24).  Other  parallels  are  to 
be  found  in  Armenian  illuminated  MSS.,  even  the  latest  of  which  reproduce  with  fidelity  ancient 
traditional  motives.  Thus  in  an  Armenian  book  of  the  Gospels  in  the  British  Museum  (O;'. 
53  b),  dating  from  A.  D.  1608,  a  pair  offish  appear  at  the  bottom  of  a  vertical  border  composed 
of  foliage,  interlacings  and  pairs  of  animals  (fol.  241)  ;  while  on  fol.  301  three  fish  form  a  kind 
of  triquetra.  The  interlaced  sections  alternating  with  the  foliage  in  this  MS.  again  recall  the 
border  of  the  present  bookcover ;  in  this  they  only  reproduce  a  feature  common  to  Armenian 
I\ISS.  belonging  to  the  I0th-I2th  centuries,  and  therefore  very  near  in  point  of  time  to  the  date 
of  i\Ielisenda.  (V.  Stassoff,  Slavonic  and  Oriental  Ornament,  St.  Petersburg,  1887,  pi.  cxli  ;  cf. 
similar  ornament  in  later  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum — Or.  55  ft'.,  85,  106,  164  ;  Or.  82  f.,  137,  &c.) 
Sections  of  interlacing,  at  regular  intervals,  are  found  in  ornament  of  Seljuk  origin,  as  on  the 
frieze  in  the  court  of  the  great  mosque  at  Diarbekr  (JahrbiicJi  der  K.  Prciissischen  Kutistsamjii- 
liingen,  1904,  fig.  108,  p.  340)  ;  there  can  therefore  be  little  doubt  that  the  various  ornamental 
motives  on  the  borders  of  the  ivory  panels  were  all  current  in  Western  Asia  in  the  12th  century. 

The  occurrence  of  the  name  HERODIVS  at  the  top  of  the  second  leaf  has  given  rise  to  various 
conjectures.  By  some  it  has  been  considered  to  represent  the  name  of  the  artist ;  and  this  is 
possible,  though  it  must  be  remembered  that  signatures  upon  ivory  carvings  in  the  Middle  Ages 
are  almost  unknown.  Cahier  (as  above,  p.  1 1)  considers  that  the  word  is  a  later  addition,  perhaps 
made  at  the  Chartreuse  by  some  one  who  recognized  in  the  bird  the  herodiits  or  fulica  of  the 
bestiaries,  where  it  figures  as  the  type  of  those  who  follow  and  imitate  Christ.  He  supposes 
that  this  h'uA  fulica,  placed  as  it  is  in  a  prominent  position,  was  intended  as  a  rebus  on  the 
name  of  Fulk,  Melisenda's  husband.  The  weak  point  of  this  argument  is  that  the  rest  of  the 
animal  decoration  is  not  symbolic  or  connected  with  the  bestiaries  ;  Cahier  himself  admits 
this  with  regard  to  the  two  central  groups.  It  seems  more  probable,  as  above  suggested,  that 
all  the  animals  are  purely  decorative  and  suggested  by  contemporary  oriental  art.  It  remains, 
however,  possible  that  the  conspicuous  bird  at  the  top  may  have  suggested  the  lierodius  to  per- 
sons familiar  with  the  bestiary,  who  then  added  the  name. 

The  inlaying  of  the  eyes  of  figures  with  stones  or  coloured  glass  occurs  upon  ivory  carvings 
of  earlier  date,  e.  g.  the  diptych  from  Genoels  Elderen  in  the  Brussels  Museum  (J.  Destree, 
Catalogue  des  Lvoires,  &c.,  no.  3,  p.  9,  Brussels,  1902). 


II.    EARLY  MEDIAEVAL  AND  ROMANESQUE 

A.     ENGLISH. 

30.  Casket  of  whale's  bone.     (Plates  XVII  and  XVIII.) 

TJic  Top.  Only  a  broad  band  across  the  middle  is  carved  ;  the  rest  is  un- 
decorated.  The  disc  in  the  centre  was  probably  covered  by  a  metal  plate  with 
a  handle  for  opening  the  casket. 

The  subject  is  an  attack  by  a  body  of  armed  men  upon  an  enemy's  house.  The 
house  (on  the  right)  is  conventionally  represented  by  a  canopy  on  two  columns,  at 
the  end  of  a  rectangular  enclosure  surrounded  either  by  a  wattled  fence  or  by 
a  wall  crenelated  along  the  top.  In  the  front  of  the  enclosure,  facing  the  entrance, 
which  is  toward  the  disc,  stands  a  man  armed  with  bow  and  arrow ;  the  word 
Aegili  is  indicated  by  runes  above  him,  while  a  small  seated  figure  of  a  woman  in 
the  house  behind  him  holds  a  spare  arrow  for  his  use.  About  him  are  another 
arrow  and  a  number  of  globular  objects,  perhaps  stones  thrown  by  the  attacking 
force,  which  is  represented  by  men  armed  with  swords,  spears,  and  round 
shields.  All  the  persons  represented  wear  jackets,  and  tunics,  reaching  to  the 
knees,  but  the  jackets  of  two  of  the  assailants  are  carved  in  a  way  which  suggests 
scale  armour  ;  the  figure  on  the  extreme  left  has  coverings  for  the  legs,  which  may 
be  intended  to  represent  such  bandages  as  those  worn  by  Teutonic  warriors, 
and  often  represented  in  the  miniatures  of  Carolingian  RISS.  The  next  figure 
wears  a  head-piece  which  appears  to  have  a  nasal :  the  two  men  in  horizontal 
positions  appear  to  be  unprotected.  The  interlaced  knot  above  the  house,  and  the 
conjoined  bird  and  animal  heads  within  and  below  it,  are  perhaps  merely  orna- 
mental. Other  knots  are  in  the  top  and  bottom  corners  at  the  right  end,  and  at 
both  ends  are  bands  of  ornament  suggesting  battlements. 

The  name  Aegili  has  generally  been  held  to  show  that  the  scene  is  connected  with  the  story  of 
Egil,  brother  of  Wayland  (Weland,  Wieland),  though  the  particular  episode  could  not  be  identified. 
Various  conjectures  have  been  made  as  to  its  significance.  According  to  one,  Wayland  is  flying 
from  King  Nithhad  by  the  aid  of  artificial  wings  made  from  those  of  birds  shot  by  Egil.  The 
objection  to  this  theory  is  that  no  wings  are  visible,  and  the  figures  abo\e  and  below  the  disc  only 
assume  a  position  suggesting  flight  through  the  exigencies  of  the  space  to  be  filled.  Wadstein 
(see  below,  p.  30)  would  identify  the  episode  with  that  described  in  Adam  Bel's  ballad,  Clyiii  of  tlic 
Cloiighe  and  Wyllyam  of  Cloudcslc  (F.  J.  Child,  English  and  Scottish  Ballads,  y,  132  ff.),  where 
Wyllyam  is  attacked  in  his  home  by  the  'justice  and  the  shirife  '.  It  is  conceivable  that  the  later 
legend  may  have  incorporated  an  earlier  episode  once  associated  with  Egil,  but  there  is  no 
evidence  that  this  was  the  case.  Dr.  R.  Imelmann  (see  below,  p.  30)  has  suggested  that  the  scene 
may  represent  an  adventure  from  the  Finnsburh  Cycle,  known  from  the  lines  in  Beowulf  and  the 
Finnsburh  fragment  (see  C;rcin-Wi.ilcker,  Bibliothcl;  der  Angelsdchsischen  Poesie,  i,  pp.  14  ff.; 
F,  Holthausen,  Beowulf,  in  Morsbach  and  Holthausen's  Old  and  Middle  English  Texts,  \-ol.  iii  ; 
other  editions  by  J.  A.  Harrison  and  R.  Sharp,  J.  M.  Garnett,  &c,).  The  columns  of  the  house  in 
which  the  woman  is  sitting  recall  by  their  interlaced  design  those  of  the  Eusebian  Canons  in 
Frankish  MSS.  of  the  7th  and  Sth  centuries,  where  interlaced  knots  and  animal  heads  also 
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occur  (e.  g.  a  medical  MS.  of  the  8th  century  formerly  in  the  Chapter  Library  at  Chartres,  now 
in  the  BibUotheque  Nationale  at  Paris,  and  reproduced  in  part  by  the  Comte  de  Bastard). 

The  stepped  pyramids  round  the  rectangular  enclosure  suggest  the  oriental  type  of  crenelation 
used  from  very  ancient  times  on  brick  walls  in  Hither  Asia,  and  early  copied  upon  mosaic  pave- 
ments and  in  illuminated  manuscripts  (e.  g.  the  6th-century  fragment  of  a  book  of  the  Gospels 
from  Sinope,  in  Paris  ;  sec  A.  Mufioz,  Codicc  purpureo  di  Rossano  e  il fyajiiincnto  Sinopense,  pi.  B, 
Rome,  1907).  If  the  carver  had  before  him  a  copy  of  an  oriental  manuscript  chronicle  {see  below), 
crenelations  of  this  type  are  what  we  should  naturally  expect.  It  may  be  argued  that  the  treat- 
ment of  the  actual  walls  suggests  wattle  rather  than  masonry  ;  but  this  view  hardly  explains  the 
crenelations,  while  a  wall  better  agrees  with  the  rather  elaborate  columned  house.  This  structure 
seems  to  represent  a  stone  or  brick  building  with  a  domed  or  barrel-vaulted  roof. 

Tlic  Front.  Inscription  :  IVIiak's  bone.  The  flood  lifted  the  fish  on  to  the 
steep  shore ;  the  oeean  beemne  turbid  -zuhere  he  swavt  aground  on  the  shingle  (see 
Napier  {see  below,  p.  30),  pp.  8-9). 

There  are  two  scenes  divided  by  a  kind  of  pillar  with  a  band  of  interlaced  orna- 
ment upon  it.  On  the  right  is  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi.  The  Virgin  is  sitting 
on  a  chair  with  a  high  back,  holding  the  Child  upon  her  lap  :  only  the  upper  part 
of  their  bodies  is  clearly  represented.  The  three  Magi  advance  from  the  left 
bearing  their  gifts,  two  of  which  appear  to  be  cups  with  long  stems.  They  are 
clothed  rather  like  the  warriors  on  the  top  of  the  casket,  but  have  short  mantles 
fastened  with  brooches  on  the  right  shoulder,  instead  of  jackets.  Before  the  fore- 
most is  seen  a  large  bird  :  above  are  the  star  in  the  form  of  a  large  rosette  and  a 
panel  with  the  word  Macgi.  The  introduction  of  the  bird  in  this  scene  is  an  abnormal 
feature  {see  below).  The  whole  panel  is  surrounded  by  a  cable  border,  and  in  the 
four  corners  are  quadrupeds  with  reverted  heads.  At  both  ends  spaces  are  left 
for  metal  clamps.  A  strip  at  the  right  end,  including  the  greater  part  of  the  runes, 
is  at  Florence  {see  below)  and  is  here  reproduced  from  a  cast. 

The  left-hand  scene  was  first  correctly  explained  by  Bugge  in  Stephens'  Runic  Moiiiiinents,  i, 
p.  Ixix.  Weland  is  seen  before  his  anvil,  over  which  he  holds  in  his  tongs  the  head  of  one  of 
King  Nithhad's  sons:  below  the  anvil  is  the  boy's  headless  body.  The  female  figure  opposite  is 
Beaduhild,  the  king's  daughter,  who  comes  with  her  attendant  to  have  a  ring  or  jewel  mended. 
The  person  catching  birds  on  the  right  is  supposed  to  be  Egil,  Weland's  brother,  who,  as  above 
stated,  shot  birds  and  collected  their  leathers,  from  which  Weland  fashioned  himself  wings. 
The  casket  is  probably  the  oldest  English  monument  in  which  Weland's  vengeance  for  his 
imprisonment  by  Nithhad  is  represented  {sec  B.  Symons  in  H.  Paul,  Gn/nd)iss  der  Gcrnianischen 
P/iilologie,  iii,  p.  728). 

Left  end.  Inscription  :  '  Far  from  their  native  land  Romulus  and  Remus,  tzvo 
brothers  ;  a  she-wolf  nourished  them  in  Roine-eity  '  (Napier  {see  below,  p.  30),  p.  10). 

In  the  middle,  the  recumbent  wolf  gives  suck  to  the  two  children:  probably 
the  carver  intended  her  to  lie  on  her  side,  with  the  children  on  the  ground  before 
her,  but  was  unable  throuL;h  lack  of  skill  to  represent  the  subject  in  any  other 
way  than  that  here  seen.  On  each  side  stand  two  men  with  spears,  perhaps 
intended  to  represent  Romulus  and  Remus  as  grown  men,  twice  repeated  for  the 
sake  of  symmetry  :  a  second  wolf  licks  the  children's  feet,  while  trees  and  foliage 
occupy  the  background.  Both  ends  and  the  top  are  cracked,  and  a  fragment  is 
missing  from  the  rii/ht-hand  lower  corner. 
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Mr.  I-  ranks  noted  that  the  form  Reumwalus  for  Remus  here  used  recalls  the  '  Remulus  '  on  the 
ivory  diptych  of  Rambona  in  the  Christian  Museum  of  the  Vatican  (R.  Kanzler,  Gli  avori  dci  iiiusci 
profanoe  sacro,  c^t.,  Museo  Cristiano,  pi.  v  ;  Westwood,  Futile  Ivories,  p.  56),  considered  to  ha%-e 
been  made  at  the  time  of  the  foundation  in  A.  D.  898  of  the  monastery  of  Rambona  by  Ageltrude, 
widow  of  Guido,  Duke  of  Camerino  and  Spoleto,  afterwards  King  of  Italy  and  Emperor 
{A.VeVitmi,  Storia  dell'  aiie  i/aliana,  ii,  p.  214,  and  figs.  1 44-5).  Ononeleafof  this  diptych  the  she- 
wolf  and  the  twins  are  introduced  below  the  Crucifixion  ;  on  the  other  is  seen  the  Virgin  seated  full 
face  with  the  Child  between  two  seraphim  :  her  stiff  formal  attitude  (like  that  on  the  Adoration 
scene  of  the  present  casket)  is  characteristic  of  6th-century  art  in  Syria-Palestine  (cf  no.  14). 
It  may  be  noticed  that  Romulus  and  Remus  occur  on  the  sceattas  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  coinage 
dating  from  the  period  A.  D.  600-750,  though  here  the  subject  is  based  directly  or  indirectly  upon 
the  well-known  copper  coins  of  Constantine  the  Great  (C.  F.  Keary,  Catalogue  of  Attglo-Saxoti 
Coins,  vol.  i,  p.  g,  no.  77). 

Right  end.  Only  the  strip  along  the  right  edge  is  still  upon  the  casket :  the 
rest  (here  reproduced  from  a  cast)  is  at  Florence  (sec  below).  The  inscription  and 
subject  are  both  very  obscure,  and  have  afforded  matter  for  controversies  still 
undecided  :  the  general  sense  of  the  words  round  the  borders  is  that  some  person 
(or  creature)  sits  upon  the  Sorrow-hill,  and  that  there  is  sorrow  and  anguish  of  heart: 
the  most  controversial  part  is  the  middle,  held  to  include  a  proper  name  variously 
read  by  different  authorities. 

On  the  left  of  the  panel  a  monstrous  figure  with  human  bod)'  and  horse's  (or  ass's) 
head  is  seated  upon  a  mound  or  stone,  holding  branches  at  which  it  appears  to 
nibble  :  before  it  stands  a  warrior  with  round  target  and  spear.  In  the  middle  a  horse 
stands  near  a  larger  mound  (or  the  mouth  of  a  cave),  in  the  interior  of  which 
crouches  a  human  figure,  the  lower  limbs  merging  in  a  number  of  billet-like  lines 
(cf.  the  figure  of  the  Virgin  on  the  front).  IJehind  stands  a  male  figure  holding  a 
staff  Below  the  horse  is  a  flying  bird  ;  in  the  field  are  interlaced  knots,  foliage, 
and  an  object  (above  the  mound)  superficially  resembling  a  chalice,  but  perhaps 
really  connected  with  the  staff  held  by  the  male  figure.  Above  the  horse  and 
before  his  head  are  two  words  variously  read  as  '  Risci  the  biter  ',  or  '  rush-biter ' 
(in  allusion  to  the  horse),  or  else  '  marsh  ',  and  a  proper  name  alluding  to  the 
persons  standing  below  ;  between  the  bird  and  the  mound  or  cave  is  the  word 
wudii,  wood,  indicating  the  scene  of  the  action. 

On  the  right  of  the  panel  stand  three  figures,  those  to  right  and  left  apparently 
male  and  grasping  the  garment  of  the  central  figure,  which  may  represent  a 
woman. 

Wadstein  connects  the  scene  with  the  Sigurd  (Siegfried)  Saga.  According  to  him  the  figure 
with  human  body  and  horse's  head  on  the  left  is  Grane,  Siegfried's  horse,  sitting  upon  the  tumulus 
in  which  the  hero  is  Ixiried  :  before  the  mound  stands  the  murderer  Hagen.  In  the  middle,  the 
tumulus  is  repeated  with  the  dead  Siegfried  visible  within  it  :  above  it  Grane  mourns  his  master, 
while  near  the  mound  stands  Gudrun.  In  the  three  figures  standing  on  the  right  he  sees  Brynhild 
urging  Gunnar  and  Hagen  to  the  murder  of  Siegfried.  It  is  not  obvious,  on  this  interpretation, 
why  Grane  should  have  a  human  body  in  one  place  and  not  in  another :  moreover,  in  the  group 
on  the  right  the  part  played  by  the  central  figure  appears  to  be  passive  rather  than  active. 

Graeven  (p.  17),  partly  following  Victor  (pp.  6-10),  thinks  that  the  inscription  refers  to  a  hero  (.■) 
Ertaegis  (Ertagis)',  whose  body  is  seen  in  the  central  mound.  On  the  right  two  men  are  effecting 
someexchange°in  the  presence  of  a  third.     Imelmann  (pp.  27  ff.)  rejects  both  interpretations. 
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He  considers  that  the  middle  and  right-hand  groups  may  illustrate  the  Odoacer  or  Eadwacer  Saga 
(see  his  Altejii^lische  OdoakcrdiJitimg,  Berlin,  1907),  and  that  the  group  on  the  left  may  have  no 
connexion  with  the  others.  He  would  explain  the  middle  and  right-hand  groups  as  the  capture 
of  the  wife  of  the  banished  Eadwacer  and  her  imprisonment  under  guard  in  a  cavern  in  the  wood. 
If  the  attitude  of  the  horse  is  intended  to  represent  sorrow,  then  the  animal,  like  the  bird  (hawk  ?), 
may  have  belonged  to  Eadwacer,  and  have  followed  his  mistress  in  her  misfortune.  According 
to  this  theory,  the  group  on  the  right  would  be  the  wife  held  by  her  captor  or  his  men.  The 
strange  figure  on  the  left  Imelmann  would  connect  with  a  tnetamorphosis  tale  like  that  of  which 
the  Golden  Ass  of  Apuleius  is  the  most  familiar  version  (cf  also  H.  Reich,  Jahrbuch  der  deutschoi 
Shakcspcarc-Gcscllschaft,  1904,  pp.  109  fif.).  The  Man  with  the  ass's  head  was  familiar  to 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  may  have  suggested  the  transformation  of  Bottom  in  the  Midsummer  NighCs 
Dream. 

Bach.  Inscription  (partly  in  runes,  partly  in  Roman  character) :  Here  fight 
Titus  and  sonic  of  the  Jews.  Here  the  inliahitantsfleefrotn  Jerusalem  (Napicr,p.ii). 
The  Latin  words  are  :  Jiic  fngiant  hieriisalini  afitatorcs.  The  two  isolated  words 
at  the  bottom  corners,  which  read  doni  and^w/,  are  usually  interpreted  as  meaning 
'  Judgement '  and  ■  Hostage  ',  with  direct  reference  to  the  figures  in  the  correspond- 
ing compartments.  Imelmann,  however  {Vcrhandhingcn  dcr ^gten  Vcrsanimlitng 
dentscher  Philologcn-  und  ScJinbnanncr  in  Basel,  1907,  Teubner,  Leipsic,  1908), 
suggests  that  the  second  word  may  be  a  corruption  of  Jerusalem,  and  that  the  two 
together  may  have  a  general  reference  to  the  whole  episode — the  doom  of  the  city. 

The  subject  is  disposed  in  two  zones  broken  in  the  middle  by  a  conventional 
building  surmounted  by  a  round  arch,  intended  to  represent  Jerusalem.  At  the 
top  on  the  left  are  seen  soldiers  clad  like  those  already  described  upon  the  lid,  and 
armed  with  spears  :  they  are  led  by  a  man  armed  with  a  sword  (and  therefore  a 
person  of  rank — possibly  Titus  himself),  who  strikes  from  behind  a  warrior  of  the 
Jews.  The  figures  on  the  top  of  the  arch  represent  either  assailants  and  defenders, 
or  defeated  and  fugitive  Jews.     On  the  right  are  Jews  in  flight. 

The  lower  compartment  on  the  left  has  been  thought  to  represent  the  court  of 
judgement  held  after  the  capture.  The  seated  figure  might  then  be  Fronto, 
appointed  by  Titus  as  judge  (Wadstein,  p.  30,  quoting  Josephus,  De  Bello  Indaico, 
bk.  vi,  ch.  ix).  The  row  of  persons  in  the  right-hand  lower  corner  would  be 
hostages  or  prisoners. 

Within  the  building  are  seen  addorsed  and  interlaced  animals,  surrounding  a 
rectangular  aperture  :  each  of  the  columns  is  divided  into  three  sections. 

In  the  left-hand  upper  corner  at  the  beginning  of  the  inscription  is  a  quatrefoil. 
A  cable  border  surrounds  the  whole  panel. 

Plates  XVII  and  XVIII.     Northumbrian,  'i^th  century. 

L.  9  in.     Given  by  A.  W.  Franks,  Esq.,  1867. 

Accounts  of  the  ivholc  casket  liiitli  pltotograpliii  reproductions.  Prof  A.  .S.  Napier,  Tlie  Franlcs 
Casket,  in  An  English  Miscellany,  presented  to  Dr.  Furnii'all  in  honour  of  his  T^th  birthday  : 
also  published  separately,  Oxford,  1900  ;  E.  Wadstein,  The  Cler7nont  Runic  Casket,  Upsala,  1900  ; 
W.  Victor,  Das  angelsdclisisehe  Runenkdstchen  aus  Auzon  bei  Clermont-Ferrand,  Marburg,  1901. 

Partial  descriptions,  with  illustration  : 

G.  Stephens,  Old  Northern  Ru?iic  Monuments,  \o\.  i,  pp.  470  ff.,  and  vol.  iii,  p.  200  (illustrations  of 
all  the  carvings  except  the  right  side)  ;  R.  P.  Wiilcker,  Gcscliiclite  dercnglischen  Litteratur,  Leipsic, 
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1S96,  pp.  19  ff.  (reproductionsof  top  and  front)  ;  l~l.Grnii\'e.a,  FriihchristiiLlie  iiiid  inif/c/itUcrlicIic 
Elfenbeinwerke,  Series  ii,  Sammlimgen  in  Italieii,  no.  22  (right  side  only)  ;  R.  Inielmann, 
Zeugnisse  zur  altenglischeii  Odoaker-Dichtung,\>-^.i-]  "ii.,  Berlin  (Springer),  1907  (right  side  onlyV 
See  also  D.  H.  Haigh,  Conquest  of  Britai?:,  London,  1S61,  p.  42;  K.  Hofmann  in  Sit::u>!gs- 
berichte  der  koniglich  bayerischeit  Ahademie  der  Wissenschaften,  1S71,  pp.  665  ff. ;  H.  Sweet  in 
Early  English  Text  Society,  no.  83,  The  Oldest  English  Texts,  London,  1885;  O.  L.  Jiriczek, 
Deutsche  Heldensagen,  vol.  i,  pp.  16  ff.,  and  Zeitschrift  fiir  deutsches  Allertuin  und  deutsche 
Litleraiur,  vol.  .xlvii,  Berlin,  1903,  pp.  192  ff.  (review  of  Napier,  Wadstein,  and  \'ietor)  ; 
F.  Holthausen,  Atiglia,  Beiblatt  xvi,  p.  229.  Philological  conjectures  by  Bradley,  Stevenson, 
Binz,  Grienberger  and  others  are  mentioned  in  the  abo\'e  works. 

The  casket  was  discovered  perhaps  in  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century  in  the  possession  of 
a  family  at  Auzon,  Brioude,  Haute-Loire,  France,  where  it  was  used  as  a  work-box.  The  silver 
mounts  being  removed,  it  fell  to  pieces,  and  one  end  was  mislaid,  when  the  top  and  the  remaining 
three  sides  were  acquired  by  Professor  ^lathieu  of  Clermont-Ferrand.  These  parts  of  the  casket 
were  purchased  by  a  Parisian  dealer,  who  sold  them  in  1857  to  ^Ir.  Franks.  The  lost  side  had 
meanwhile  been  discovered  in  a  drawer  at  Auzon,  and  was  purchased  by  M.  Carrand,  of  Lyons, 
on  whose  death  it  passed,  with  the  whole  of  his  collection,  to  the  Museo  Nazionale  (Bargello)  at 
Florence.  Mr.  W.  H.  J.  Weale,  making  inquiries  at  the  close  of  last  century  in  Auzon  and 
Brioude,  was  told  that  the  casket  had  once  belonged  to  the  Church  of  St.  Julian  in  the  latter 
place. 

The  dialect  and  the  runes  are  Anglian,  and  most  philologists  agree  in  assigning  the  inscriptions 
to  the  first  half  of  the  8th  century,  though  some  favour  the  beginning,  others  the  end  of  that 
period.  The  inscription  on  the  front  makes  it  likely  that  the  place  of  manufacture  was 
Northumbria,  on  the  coast  of  which  the  whale  furnishing  the  bone  was  cast  up.  It  maybe  noted 
that  the  large  Carolingian  panel  in  the  collection  (no.  50)  is  also  of  whale's  bone. 

This  most  remarkable  object  has  no  exact  parallel  among  existing  ivory  or  bone-carvings. 
Some  analogies  in  style  are  presented  by  the  ivory  oliphant  from  Jasz-Bereny  in  Hungary 
(J.  Hampel,  Alteiihiiiner  des friiheren  Mittelalters  in  Ungarn,  ii,  p.  8q6)  and  the  wooden  coffer 
in  the  Cathedral  of  Terracina,  which  appears  to  be  of  Coptic  workmanship  (A.  Muiioz,  Lart 
bysanfin  &  P  Exposition  de  Gi'ottcifei-rato,  p.  1S26;  J.  Strzygowski,  Das  orientalische  It  alien,  in 
Monatshefte  fiir  Kiinstioissoischaft,  vol.  i,  figs.  8-10).  In  these  objects  there  is  a  certain  resem- 
blance in  the  manner  of  treating  human  figures,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  Northumbrian 
artist  may  have  been  inspired  by  reliefs  such  as  those  of  the  Terracina  coffer,  imported  into  the 
British  Isles  by  pilgrims  returning  from  the  East.  The  nature  of  those  subjects,  which  like  the 
suckling  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  and  the  taking  of  Jerusalem,  refer  to  conspicuous  events  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  is  in  fa\our  of  a  foreign  influence,  for  their  choice  was  probably  inspired  by 
an  illustrated  Chronicle  of  the  World  based  on  the  orthodox  redaction  of  earlier  chronicles  by  the 
Patriarch  Theophilus  of  Alexandria,  who  died  in  A.  r>.  412.  The  contents  of  this  redaction  are 
known  to  us  partly  from  a  fragmentary  illustrated  original  on  papyrus,  probably  of  the  early  5th 
century,  in  the  Golenisheff  Collection  (A.  Bauer  and  J.  Strzygowski,  Eine  Alexandrinisclie  ll'elt- 
chronik  in  Denkschriftcn  der  K.  Akad.  de>-  Wissenschaften,  Phil. -Hist.  Klasse,  Vienna,  1904),  partly 
through  a  7th-century  Latin  translation  of  such  a  chronicle  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  Paris 
(Lat.  4884).  In  these  MSS.  we  find  among  biblical  subjects  representations  of  countries, 
mountains  and  rivers,  pagan  deities,  groups  of  the  kings  of  Rome,  Alba,  :\lacedon  and  Greece, 
Roman  Emperors,  Greek  philosophers  and  artists,  the  Pharos  of  .'\lexandria,  and  such  episodes 
as  the  foundation  of  Rome  by  Romulus,  the  building  of  Carthage,  and  the  murder  of  Caesar,  the 
history  being  carried  down  to  the  time  of  Theodosius  and  his  sons.  It  is  possible  that  some  of 
these  scenes" were  carved  upon  coffers  of  the  Terracina  type  ;  but  if  the  analogy  of  style  is  rather 
to  be  explained  by  a  similar  lack  of  skill  in  the  artists  than  by  any  direct  influence  of  one  over  the 
other,  there  remains  the  probability  that  manuscripts  of  the  chronicle  were  known  in  the  North 
of  Enc'land  in  the  7th  century.  Possibly  the  curious  introduction  of  a  bird  in  the  scene  of  the 
Adoradon  of  the  Magi  may  be  explained  by  the  influence  of  an  oriental  model.     In  the  early 
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Christian  art  of  Egypt  birds  occasionally  intrude  in  sacred  subjects,  as  for  example  in  the  Baptism, 
in  one  of  the  mural  paintings  at  Bavvit,  where  a  water-bird  stands  on  the  bank  of  Jordan 
immediately  behind  the  angel  (J.  Cledat,  article  Baouwit,  in  Cabrol,  Diet,  d'arch.  clu-i!tienne , 
fig.  1282).  It  may  be  observed  that  the  zoomorphic  ornament  associated  with  the  two  buildings 
on  the  top  and  on  one  side  is  no  less  reminiscent  of  early  Merovingian  art,  as  illustrated  in  MSS. 
of  the  Sth  century,  than  of  the  sculptured  cross-shafts  of  Northern  England  which  the 
Rev.  W.  Greenwell  has  described  as  Anglian  (F.  Haverfield  and  W.  Greenwell,  Catalogue  of  the 
sculptured  and  inscribed  stones  in  the  Cathedral  Libra?-)',  Durham,  1889;  Aiiglia?!  inscribed 
and  snclptured  Stones,  pp.  43  ff.).  Parallels  for  the  heads,  &c.,  conjoined  by  interlacings,  may  be 
seen  in  the  8th-century  MS.  of  Augustine  on  the  Heptateuch  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  at 
Paris  (Fonds  Latin  de  St-Germain  73S,  reproduced  by  Comte  de  Bastard  in  Peintures  et 
orneinents  des  juauuscrits),  and  in  other  zoomorphic  capitals  in  MSS.  of  similar  date. 
Resemblances  of  this  kind  are  natural  in  view  of  the  relations  between  England  and  Gaul  :  it 
will  be  remembered  that  Benedict  Biscop  of  Wearmouth  had  been  a  monk  in  the  monastery  of 
Lerins  in  .\.  D.  665-7,  and  that  he  imported  workmen  from  Gaul  into  Northumbria. 

The  ivory  casket  at  Brunswick,  with  a  runic  inscription  on  the  bottom,  and  animals  with 
interlacings  upon  the  sides  and  top,  was  considered  by  Stephens  to  have  been  made  by  a 
Northumbrian  artist  for  a  personage  in  Gaul  (Runic  Momtments,  i,  378). 

31.    Matrix  of  a  seal,  consisting  of  a  circular  disc  with  a  pointed  oval  projection  in 


the  same  plane.  On  one  side  of  tlic  disc  is  engra\'ed  in  intaglio  the  half-figure 
of  a  man  in  profile  to  left  (of  the  impression).  He  is  bearded,  and  wears  a  mantle 
fastened  on  the  left  shoulder  with  a  circular  brooch  :  he  holds  a  sword  before  him 
with  the  point  upwards  :  Legend:  +  SIGILLVM  B{?)GODPlNI  MINISTR'.  On 
the  projection  are  carved  in  high  relief  the  Almighty  and  our  Lord,  seated  upon  a 
throne  with  their  feet  upon  a  prostrate  figure  :  above,  a  portion  has  been  broken 
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off.  On  the  opposite  side  the  disc  is  engraved  in  intaglio  for  another  seal,  repre- 
senting a  female  figure  as  far  as  the  knees,  seated  upon  a  cushion  ;  she  holds  a  book 
in  her  right  hand  and  raises  her  left.     Legend  ; 

+  SIGILLVM  CODGYeE  MONACHE  DOD ME  (Deoda^ae). 
The  back  of  the  projection  is  unornamented. 

Plate  XXXIV  and  figures.     Late  10th  or  early  iitk  ccnUiry. 

H.  3-3  in.  D.  of  disc  175.  Given  by  A.  W.  Franks,  Esq.,  18S1.  Found  with  a  whetstone  and 
small  plain  ivory  comb  at  Wallingfoid,  Berkshire. 

Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiqiiaries  of  London,  2nd  series,  vol.  viii,  p.  468  ;  Archaeologia, 
Iviii,  p.  412  ;    Victoria  County  Hist07-ies,  Berkshire,  vol.  i,  p.  244. 

The  engraving  of  the  seal  with  the  female  figure  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  male,  and  both  are 
inferior  to  the  group  in  relief  upon  the  projecting  part.  The  seal  of  Godwin  recalls  that  of 
Aelfric  Earl  of  Mercia,  circa  A.D.  985  {Archaeologia,  .xx,  p.  359);  and  that  of  Godgytha,  a  seal  of 
Wilton  Abbey,  known  only  from  an  impression  (Archaeologia,  vol.  xviii,  p.  40).  This  last  represents 
a  half-length  figure  in  a  monastic  dress,  holding  a  book  in  one  hand  and  extending  the  other  ; 
the  legend  gives  the  name  of  Eadgytha,  and  the  seal  is  considered  to  date  from  the  time  of 
Eadgar,  about  A.  D.  974.  It  is  conjectured  that  the  Godwin  for  whom  the  present  seal  was 
made  may  be  a  Godwin  'minister',  witness  to  charters  of  Eadgar  in  A.  D.  967  and  A.  D.  972, 
who  may  be  identical  with  the  Godwin  of  the  same  title,  witness  to  numerous  charters  in  the 
reign  of  ^thelred,  between  A.  D.  980  and  A.  D.  1016.  The  most  probable  explanation  of  the 
second  seal  on  the  reverse  is  that  Godwin  was  founder  or  benefactor  of  some  religious  house,  and 
that  his  daughter,  sister,  or  widow  Godgytha  was  abbess  of  this  institution,  using  the  founder's  seal, 
but  adding  her  own  effigy  and  name.  It  is  known  that  there  was  a  Saxon  monastery  at  Cholsey, 
near  Wallingford,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  /F.thelred  and  destroyed  by  the  Danes  in 
A.  D.  1006.  If  the  letter  B  (?)  following  the  word  Sigilltini  on  Godwin's  seal  stands  for  bea/i,  it  may 
be  supposed  that  he  had  devoted  himself  to  works  of  piety,  a  conjecture  supported  by  the  character 
of  the  relief  upon  the  handle. 

The  modelling  of  this  relief  has  points  of  resemblance  to  that  of  the  figures  upon  the  ivory  tau 
found  at  Alcester  (no.  32),  which,  from  considerations  of  style,  is  attributed  to  the  early  part  of 
the  nth  century. 

The  group  of  two  seated  figures  with  their  feet  upon  a  third  lying  prostrate  before  them 
illustrates  the  verse  Dixit  Dominus  domino  jneo  (Vulgate,  Psalm  cix.  i),  'The  Lord  said  unto 
my  lord:  Sit  thou  at  my  right  hand  until  I  make  thine  enemies  thy  footstool'  (English, 
Psalm  ex.  l). 

It  is  found  in  miniatures  of  Anglo-Saxon  MSS.  of  the  nth  century,  e.  g.  British  Museum, 
Harley  603,  fol.  56  b,  a  psalter  in  the  style  of  the  Utrecht  MS.  In  a  later  English  Psalter  of  the 
close  of  the  12th  century,  our  Lord  and  the  Almighty  are  seated  on  a  rainbow  with  three  kings 
beneath  their  feet  (fol.  108). 

Ivory  matrices  for  seals  are  of  great  antiquity.  Circular  examples  with  heads  cut  in  intaglio 
in  the  style  of  Ionian  art  of  the  7th  century  b.  c.  have  been  found  on  the  site  of  the  temple  of 
Artemis  Orthia  at  Sparta  (Annual  of  the  British  School  at  Athens,  no.  xiii,  1906-7,  p.  91). 

32.  Head  of  a  TAU-CROSS  of  morse  ivory.  Two  volutes,  both  originally  terminating 
in  gryphons'  heads,  spring  from  the  hexagonal  socket  in  the  middle,  into  which 
the  staff  fitted.  The  body  of  the  curve  on  each  face  is  carved  with  conventional 
foliao-e  in  high  relief  and  deeply  undercut  ;  amidst  the  leaves  appear  fantastic 
animals,  each  upon  a  bracket  ornamented  with  interlacing  design :  near  each  of 
the  monsters  is  a  large  open  flower  resembling  a  convolvulus.  The  outer  edges  of 
the  volutes  are  pierced  with  holes  about  \  inch  apart,  as  if  pearls  or  jewels  had 
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been  threaded  along  them.  On  the  upper  part  of  the  volutes  are  carved  the  heads 
and  necks  of  two  dog-like  creatures  with  open  mouths  and  large  canine  teeth,  one 
of  them  holding  an  indeterminate  interlaced  object ;  their  ears  are  extended  back- 
wards and  ornamented  with  interlaced  work  like  that  on  the  brackets  before 
mentioned. 

On  each  face,  between  the  spring  of  the  volutes,  is  a  central  subject.  On  one 
side  is  the  Crucifixion,  the  figure  of  our  Lord  being  girded  with  a  loincloth 
reaching  to  the  knees :  the  head,  which  drooped  to  the  right  side,  is  broken  away, 
and  behind  it  is  engraved  the  cruciferous  nimbus.  The  other  subject  shows  our 
Lord  within  a  mandorla  holding  a  long  cross  and  trampling  upon  the  lion  and  the 
dragon.  On  either  side  of  the  central  subjects  the  spaces  above  the  foliage  are 
left  unornamented  :  similar  spaces  are  on  the  top,  to  right  and  left  of  the  central 
hole  :  others,  in  which  small  holes  are  drilled,  are  beneath  the  jaws  of  the  dog-like 
animals  at  the  ends. 

Plate  XIX.     About  A.  D.  1020. 

L.  5-65  in.  Given  by  the  Friends  of  the  British  Museum,  afterwards  the  National  Art 
Collections  Fund,  1903. 

C.  H.  Read,  in  Archaeologia,  vol.  Iviii,  pi.  xxvii  ;  A.  Maskell,  Ivories,  pi.  xli,  fig.  2. 

Found  in  the  Rectory  garden  at  Alcester,  Warwickshire.  The  staff  perhaps  originally  had 
a  finial  at  the  top,  like  the  example  in  the  Basilewsky  Collection  in  the  Hermitage  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, but  this  has  been  destroyed ;  the  end  of  one  volute,  one  side  of  the  hexagonal  socket 
with  the  lower  part  of  the  cross,  the  head  of  our  Lord,  and  the  interlaced  object  from  the  mouth 
of  one  of  the  dog-like  heads  are  also  broken.  Traces  of  gilding  remain  in  several  places  :  it  is 
probable  that  all  the  ground  was  gilt  and  the  relieved  work  coloured.  The  plain  spaces  were 
perhaps  covered  with  plates  of  gold,  while  a  row  of  pearls  or  gems  may  have  been  threaded  along 
the  outer  curves  of  the  volutes.  From  the  place  of  its  discovery,  it  is  possible  that  this 
magnificent  example  of  the  ivory  carver's  art  may  have  been  used  at  Evesham  Abbey,  founded 
in  Saxon  times. 

The  beautiful  foliage  is  related  to  that  distinguishing  the  illuminated  WSS.  of  the  Win- 
chester School,  which  flourished  from  the  episcopate  of  St.  ^F^thelwold  {k.  D.  963-984)  down 
to  the  time  of  the  Conquest:  on  these  MSS.  we  find  a  similar  combination  of  rich  foliage, 
monsters,  and  interlaced  work.  The  Early-English  character,  which  the  occurrence  of  open 
petals  lends  to  the  foliage,  is  not  in  itself  a  sufficient  cause  for  giving  to  this  tau-cross  a  date 
a  century  or  two  later  than  that  here  adopted,  for  the  open  petal  is  found  as  early  as  the  nth 
century  (nth  cent.  MS.  of  the  Winchester  School  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  New  Palaco- 
graphical  Society,  vol.  i,  pi.  xi  ;  cf.  also  Missal  of  St.  Denis  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  Paris, 
Comte  de  Bastard,  Peintiires  ties  mamiscrits,  vol.  viii,  fol.  232,  British  Museum  copy).  That 
sculpture  of  equal  quality  to  the  figure  of  our  Lord  trainpling  upon  the  lion  and  dragon  was 
produced  in  England  at  about  the  same  date,  we  see  from  the  seal  of  Godwin  the  minister  (no.  31 
above) :  moreover,  the  type  of  the  crucified  figure  recalls  that  of  early  stone  roods.  It  may 
further  be  recalled  that  the  nth  century  claims  the  greater  number  of  the  tau-crosses  which  have 
been  preserved. 

The  subject  of  our  Lord  trampling  on  the  lion  and  dragon  or  asp  and  basilisk  (Psalm  xc.  13, 
Vulgate;  xci.  13,  English  version)  occurs  in  early  Christian  art,  for  instance  on  pottery  lamps 
(Brit.  Mus.  Cat.  of  Early  Christiaii  and  Byzantine  Antiquities,  no.  721)  and  on  a  sarcophagus 
at  Ravenna  (Garrucci,  Storia  dell'  arte  cristiana,  pi.  344). 

It  was  adopted  in  early  Teutonic  art,  being  found  on  the  Frankish  stoup  or  bucket  from 
Miannay,  near  Abbeville  (Revue  de  I'art  chrMen,  1875,  p.  89),  and  is  seen  at  a  later  date  on  the 
remarkable  ivory  diptych  from  Genoels  Elderen,  now  in  the  Brussels  Museum  (J.  Destr^e,  Cata- 
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I  ague  des  ivoires,  Gr^c,  no.  3,  pp.  9-15),  and  on  the  well-known  ivory  carving  of  a  bookcover  in  the 
bodleian  Library  at  Oxford  (Westwood,  Fzctile  Ivories,  pi.  vi).  Our  Lord  is  represented  with 
his  feet  on  the  heads  of  beasts  or  monsters  upon  the  high  crosses  of  Ruthwell  and  Bewcastle 
which  are  assigned  to  the  close  of  the  7th  century,  though  Dr.  Anderson  interprets  these  figures 
as  illustrating  a  passage  in  the  apocryphal  gospel  of  the  Nativity  (Introduction  to  J.  Rotnilly 
Allen's  Early  Christian  Monuments  of  Scotland,  p.  xxx). 

33-  Group  :  two  monstrous  lions  standing  face  to  face  embracing  with  their  forepaws  ; 
their  tails  are  turned  round  their  backs,  their  ears  lie  flat  on  their  necks.  Between 
them,  on  the  ground,  is  a  large  conventional  leaf  on  each  side. 

Plate  XXXVII.     mk  century. 

H.  4  in.     1S81. 

Found  at  Bildeston,  Suffolk. 

These  animals  are  probably  degraded  examples  of  those  confronted  beasts  or  monsters, 
originally  of  oriental  derivation,  which  were  adopted  by  Byzantine  and  early  mediaeval  art 
(of.  no  36,  below).  They  frequently  stand  or  sit  to  right  and  left  of  a  formal  tree,  and  it  almost 
seems  as  if  this  feature  were  preserved  in  the  two  conventional  leaves  seen  between  the  lions' feet 
in  the  present  instance.  An  Etruscan  ivory  in  the  Free  Public  Museums  at  Liverpool  (no.  10050) 
shows  two  confronted  lions  standing  in  much  the  same  relation  to  a  tree  as  the  lions  of  the  Lion- 
gate  at  Mycenae  to  their  central  column. 

34.  BoxE  RELIEF.  Part  of  a  figure  of  the  Virgin  seated  with  the  Child.  Her  head 
and  feet  are  missing;  in  her  left  hand  she  holds  a  palm-branch  or  the  fold  of  her 
garment ;  with  her  right  she  supports  the  Child,  who  holds  a  branch  or  floriated 
wand. 

Plate  XXIX.      i\th  century. 

L.  3-05.  in.     Given  by  A.  W.  Franks,  Esq.,  1S68. 

Found  in  Chelsea. 

In  the  back  is  a  deep  oval  cavity. 

35.  Pectoral  CROS.S,  flat  with  raised  border.  Our  Lord  is  represented  crucified  : 
he  wears  a  loincloth,  and  has  the  cruciferous  nimbus;  the  feet,  in  which  no  nail-holes 
are  visible,  rest  upon  a  suppedaiicuvi.  Round  the  upper  part  of  the  body  is  an 
oval  glory  carved  in  relief,  and  above  the  head  is  seen  the  hand  of  the 
Almighty. 

Plate  XXIX.     nth  century. 

L.  2-46  in.      18S7. 

Found  in  1857  near  the  Priory  at  Lewes,  Sussex.  There  were  originally  two  holes  in  the  top 
comers  for  suspension  ;  smaller  holes  have  been  drilled  through  the  other  corners,  evidently  in 
order  that  the  cross  might  be  fixed  to  a  flat  surface. 

Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London,  ser.  i,  vol.  iv,  p.  281. 

H.  Graeven,  Elfenbeinwerke,  ser.  i,  no.  49. 

The  type  of  this  cross  is  very  early,  and  may  be  compared  with  that  of  the  '  Norman ' 
(possibly  Saxon)  Rood  built  into  the  wall  of  Romsey  Abbey  (sec  H.  G.  D.  Liveing,  Records  of 
Romsey  Abbey,  Winchester,  1906,  p.  40,  and  Prior  and  Gardner  in  Archiiecfiiral  Review,  vol.  xii, 
p.  14,  fig.  11).  The  Dextera  Uoinini  issuing  from  a  cloud  is  also  seen  in  the  early  (perhaps  Anglo- 
Saxon)  rood  at  Breamore,  Hants  (Arch.  Journal,  Xv,  1S98,  pi.  ii,  between  pp.  86  and  87).  Cf.  also 
nos.  54  and  58  below.  The  representation  of  the  crucified  figure  within  a  circle  recalls  certain 
early  crosses  in  stone,  e.g.  one  in  the  porch  of  the  Church  of  Kilchoman  (R.  C.  Graham,  The 
Carved  Stones  of  Islay,  pi.  xvii,  no.  53,  Glasgow,  1S95).     The  stift' frontal  attitude  and  slender 
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body,  reminiscent  of  early  metal  work,  occur  on  the  metal  processional  cross  in  the  collection  of 
the  Marquis  of  Souza-Holstein  at  Madrid,  a  work  probably  of  the  early  I2th  century,  where, 
however,  our  Lord  wears  the  crown  (F.  X.  Kraus,  Geschichie  der  christlichen  Kunst,  ii,  p.  322). 
Here  also  the  upper  part  of  our  Lord's  body  is  within  a  circle. 

36.  Panel  ;   two   gryphons   confronted :    between  them   a  rosette.     Narrow  ribbed 
border. 

Plate  XXXVII.     Yith-iith  century. 

L.  5-4  in.  Given  by  the  representatives  of  J.  E.  Nightingale,  Esq.,  through  Miss  Nightingale, 
1818. 

Found  at  Old  Sarum,  Salisbury. 

The  surface  at  the  back  is  sunk,  with  a  plain  raised  border,  which  suggests  that  the  panel 
may  have  served  as  a  writing  tablet. 

See  Westwood,  Fictile  Ivories,  p.  227,  no.  585. 

Motives  of  this  kind  are  derivatives  from  oriental  designs  transmitted  to  the  West  by  the 
agency  of  silk  textiles  and  other  products  of  the  minor  arts.  They  were  especially  popular  in  the 
Romanesque  period,  when  they  were  often  employed  by  monumental  sculptors  {see  J.  Marquet 
de  Vasselot  in  A.  Michel,  Hist,  de  I' Art,  i,  p.  884).  Among  ivory  carvings  may  be  mentioned 
the  Horn  of  Ulphus  in  York  Cathedral,  on  which  gryphons  are  confronted  on  either  side  of 
a  conventional  tree  (Poole  and  Hugall,  Historical  and  Descriptive  Guide  to  York  Cathedral, 
p.  igi  ;  Arcltaeological  Journal,  vol.  xxvi,  p.  i  ;  Journ.  Brit.  Arch.  Assoc,  xlviii,  p.  251)  ;  early 
liturgical  combs  (Rohault  de  Fleury,  La  Messc,  vol.  viii,  pi.  dclxxiv) ;  and  Byzantine  ivory  caskets. 
Among  textiles,  the  alb  forming  part  of  the  insignia  of  the  Austrian  Imperial  House  (Bock, 
Kleinodien  des  heiligen  Ronnschen  Reichs,  pi.  vii  and  xxvi)  may  be  recalled.  Among  larger 
sculptures,  the  font  in  Lincoln  Cathedral  is  conspicuous. 

37.  Knife-handle  of  bone  ;   the  ornamentation  consists  of  birds  and  quadrupeds 
enclosed  in  foliage. 

Plate  XX.     i-\th  century. 

L.  4-84  in.     Given  by  A.  W.  Franks,  Esq.,  C.B,,  1S90. 

Found  in  London. 

The  butt  is  pierced  transversely  :  a  fragment  is  broken  from  the  opposite  end. 

The  motive  of  birds  biting  each  other's  beaks  is  found  in  MSS.  as  early  as  the  9th  century 
(e.  g.  '  Gospels  of  Francis  II  '  in  the  Bibliothcque  Nationale,  Paris,  Comte  de  Bastard  :  Peintures 
des  manuscrits,  vol.  vii,  pi.  187,  British  Museum  Copy). 

Birds  and  monsters  biting  foliage  are  found  in  MSS.  of  the  nth  century  (Bastard,  as  above, 
p.  viii,  pi.  230).  But  decoration  of  this  kind  is  in  the  spirit  of  Romanesque  greater  sculpture,  the 
ornament  of  which  was  so  largely  inspired  by  oriental  motives. 

38.  Ivory  box  with    sliding    lid,  perhaps   a   penner ;    the  body  is  formed   of   two 
equal  halves  cut  from  the  solid  and  nnorticed  together  in  the  middle. 

On  the  lid  are  birds  and  beasts  disposed  symmetrically  in  pairs  amidst  foliage  : 
at  the  broader  end  is  the  open  mouth  of  a  monster,  in  which  are  seen  two  small 
dragon-like  creatures :  the  narrower  end  is  bevelled  like  the  inouthpiece  of 
a  whistle. 

On  three  of  the  compartments  round  the  sides  are  combats  of  men,  animals,  and 
monsters :  a  mounted  man  engages  dragons  with  a  lance  ;  two  men  with  bows 
shoot  at  large  birds  ;  two  lions  attack  a  man  who  has  fallen  to  the  ground.  In  the 
fourth  compartment  two  men  with  spades  are  digging  at  the  roots  of  a  conventional 
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tree,  while  a  large  bird   bites  at  foliage.     The  narrow  end    terminates,  like  the 
broad  end  of  the  lid,  in  the  open  mouth  of  a  monster,  in  which  are  two  small  lions: 
the  other  end  is  without  ornament. 
Plate  XX.     iith-iQ.tk  century. 

L.  9-2  in.     1870. 

Found  in  the  City  of  London. 

The  animals  and  birds  engaged  in  foliage  are  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  the  preceding 
number. 

The  men  diggmg  recall  those  engaged  in  agricultural  operations  varying  with  the  seasons  of 
the  year  in  the  calendars  prefixed  to  Western  Psalters  :  they  occur  in  English  MSS.  of  the  nth 
and  1 2th  centuries,  e.  g.  Brit.  Mus.  Cotton  MS.,  Julius  A.  vi,  fol.  4.  Such  agricultural  figures 
are  also  found  in  Byzantine  MSS.;  the  Psalter  of  a.  d.  1066  in  the  British  Museum  (Add. 
MS.  19352)  has  on  fol.  36  two  small  figures  of  men  described  as  -/(apyol,  separated  by  a  tree: 
on  fol.  108  similar  figures.  Other  boxes  and  caskets  of  different  form,  but  of  about  the  same 
period  and  with  analogous  subjects,  are  at  Salzburg  and  Wiirzburg  (Westwood,  Fictile  Ivories, 
pp.  410,  469,  475)- 

39.  Carvl\G:  a  group  of  cattle  interlaced.  The  two  largest  animals  arc  at  the 
horns  of  the  crescent,  and  about  these  the  others  are  grouped.  They  hold  each 
others'  tails  in  their  mouths. 

Plate  X  X  XVI 1 .     12  th  ecu  tury. 

L.  2-93  in.     B.  1-24  in.     Given  by  A.  W.  Franks,  Esq.,  1SS5. 

The  work,  if  not  Scandinavian,  was  executed  in  England  under  Scandina\'ian  influence. 

40.  Openwork  comb,  with  two  rows  of  teeth,  and  projecting  loop  for  suspension  at 
one  end. 

The  ornament  is  disposed  in  three  panels  (one  imperfect),  those  at  the  sides 
consisting  of  floral  design,  that  in  the  centre  of  a  combat  between  a  half-human 
figure  and  a  man,  on  a  background  of  similar  foliage.  The  first-named  figure  is 
human  down  to  the  waist,  but  the  lower  part  of  his  bod>-  merges  in  scroll-work. 
He  wears  a  conical  helmet  with  nasal,  and  is  armed  with  a  long  shield  and  a  spear. 
His  adversary,  who  lies  prostrate  before  him,  wears  a  short  girded  tunic  with 
foliated  border,  and  is  unarmed  :  he  grasps  with  both  hands  the  spear  and  the 
lower  part  of  the  shield.  In  the  middle  of  both  the  vertical  bands  separating  the 
compartments  are  two  leonine  masks,  the  bands  themselves  being  ornamented  with 
geometrical,  interlaced  and  floral  designs.  Similar  designs  run  round  the  border, 
except  along  one  long  side,  where  there  is  an  inscription 

m\\\   VD  •  VVLT    Dl  /////////  •  DeVS  •  IHC  •  X'PS 

Plate  XXI.     i-itJi  century. 

L.  Z•^  in.     1S56.     (Maskell  Collection.) 

Found  in  Wales. 

In  addition  to  the  loss  of  one  end,  a  piece  is  missing  from  the  upper  border,  the  lower  border  is 

also  cracked. 

W.  Maskell,  Description,  &c.,  p.  Ixii ;  A.  M.  Cust,  TAe  Ivory  Workers  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
1902,  p.  127  ;  F.  Winter,  Die  Kdmme  alter  Zeiten,  Leipsic,  1906,  pi.  xx.xvi,  no.  105  ;  A.  Maskell, 
Ivories,  pi.  xliii,  fig.  i. 
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The  elements  forming  the  ornamentation  of  the  comb  had  mostly  been  in  use  from  the  close  of 
the  loth  century  :  the  masks,  the  bold  scrolls  with  '  collars  ',  the  figures  merging  in  fohage,  and 
the  interfacings,  are  frequent  in  the  century  which  follows.  An  approximation  to  the  vase-like 
treatment  of  the  foliage  immediately  behind  the  head  of  the  armed  man  is  seen  on  a  portable 
altar  of  about  a.  D.  iioo  formeriy  in  the  Spitzer  Collection  (Gasetle  archcologique,  xiv,  pi.  xxui 
and  xxiv).  But  perhaps  the  nearest  parallels  to  the  whole  design  occur  in  Rhenish  illuminated 
MSS.  painted  towards  the  middle  of  the  I2th  century.  The  large  Louvain  Bible  in  the  British 
Museum  (Add.  MS.  147S8-14790)  shows  on  f.  164  b  the  peculiar  vase-shaped  foliage  with  a  band 
of  dotted  ornament  running  round  it.     But  in  another  large  Bible  of  the  same  date  (about 


Reverse  of  No.  40. 


A.  D.  II 50)  in  the  same  collection  the  resemblances  are  more  numeroub.  The  vase-like  centres  with 
their  ornamental  Ijands  occur  again  ;  the  '  collars  '  of  the  foliage  are  dotted  in  the  same  way ; 
there  are  similar  bands  of  interlacing  m  the  borders  and  similar  masks,  while  in  more  than 
one  of  the  large  initials  there  occur  figures  of  men  with  curly  hair  very  near  in  type  to  the  prostrate 
man  beneath  the  shield  (sec  figure  a  on  p.  39  and  fig.  on  p.  .xxxvi).  The  only  point  of  style  in 
which  these  initials  essentially  differ  from  the  comb  is  in  the  treatment  of  the  foliage,  which  is 
not  in  regular  scrolls,  but  disposed  more  freely  over  the  surface  to  be  ornamented.  Here,  again, 
a  German  manuscript  of  the  second  half  of  the  12th  century  affords  a  striking  parallel.  It  is 
a  psalter  long  associated  with  Augsburg,  though  not  necessarily  produced  in  that  city,  and  on 
more  than  one  page  it  has  foliage  treated  in  the  same  free  style  (p.  39,  fig.  /'). 

These  comparisons  leave  it   an  open   question  whether  the  comb  was  not  carved  on  the 
continent  of  Eurupe.     It  must,  liowe\cr,  be  remembered  that  English  manuscripts  of  the  12th 
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century  had  a  great  reputation  for  capitals  with  fohate  ornament  of  this  kind,  and  are  supposed 
to  have  influenced  the  art  of  the  Continent.  The  combination  of  masks  and  foliage  of  bold  design 
had  been  a  characteristic  of  the  Winchester  School,  and  in  the  nth  and  12th  centuries  'collared' 
foliage,  parts  of  which  sometimes  resemble  vases,  is  quite  frequent  (e.  g.  Brit.  ^lus.  Royal  13  D.  vi. 
fif.  96  b,  115,  1S6,  a  MS.  of  Josephus  written  at  St.  Albans  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  12th  century, 
and  other  English  MSS.  of  the  period).  An  ivory  comb  at  Schloss  Gracht  is  can'ed  with  a  broad 
band  of  rich  late-Romanesque  foliage  upon  which  a  somewhat  similar  feature  is  observed :  in  one  of 


(a)  (i) 

the  convolutions  of  the  scroll-work  is  a  seated  female  figure  in  an  attitude  of  grief  (P.  Clemen, 
Kiinstdenkiiidler  der  Rlieinprovinz,  vol.  iv,  pi.  iv  (Euskirchen,  p.  72,  fig.  31,  Uiisseldorf,  1900). 

The  ornaments  on  the  borders  of  the  British  Museum  Comb  resemble  those  found  in  the 
sculpture  of  Norman  churches  in  England.  For  example,  the  double  zigzag  interspersed  with 
pellets  occurs  upon  the  doorway  of  Great  Redisham,  Sufifolk  (A.  Suckling,  History  and  Anti- 
quities of  the  County  of  Suffoll;,  1846,  i,  p.  59),  and  upon  the  Chancel  arch  of  Kilpeck, 
Herefordshire  (G.  R.  Lewis,  Illustrations  of  Kilfeck  Chiircli,  pi.  xix,  xxi).  Examples  of  similar 
ornament  may  be  seen  in  Mr.  C.  E.  Keyser's  work  upon  Norman  tympana. 

Seal  of  moi-se  ivory  engraved  in  intaglio  with  a  figure  of  St.  Alban  seated  upon 
a  throne  without  a  back,  his  feet  resting  upon  a  low  footstool.  He  wears 
a  mantle  fastened  upon  the  right  shoulder,  and  holds  in  his  right  hand  a  long 
cross,  in  his  left  a  banded  orb  and  a  palm-branch.     Legend  : 

+  SIGILLUM  SCI  ALBANI  ANGLORN^  cPTOM  ARTIRI  S. 
{Sigillum  Sancti  Albani  Anglorum  Protomartiris) 
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On  the  back,  at  the  top,  a  lion's  head  is  carved  in  relief;  a  hole  drilled  across  the 
mouth  served  for  suspension. 
See  figure.     ii,th  century. 

L.  3-25  in.     Sloane  Coll.     1753,  no.  no. 

.See  Catalogue  of  Seals  in  the  Depaj-tincrit  of 
Manuscripts,  vol.  i,  18S7,  nos.  3939  and  3942. 

The  surface  is  much  worn. 

The  seal  is  that  of  St.  Alban's  Abbey,  Hertford- 
shire. 

Another  ivory  matrix  of  an  ecclesiastical  seal 
is  that  of  the  archdeacon  Fulco  (nth  century) 
in  the  Basilewsky  Collection  at  the  Hermitage, 
St.  Petersburg.  (Cf.  \\'estwood,  Fictile  Ivories, 
p.  406.) 

B.     CAROLINGIAN. 

42.  Panel  with  subjects  in  three  sunk   com- 
partments enclosed  in  pearled  borders. 

At  the  top  is  the  Annunciation.  The 
Virgin  is  seated  on  the  right  upon  a  draped 
and  cushioned  chair  with  high  back  ;  she 
has  a  scalloped  nimbus  and  holds  both 
hands  upward.     The  angel  advances  from 

the  left  holding  a  staff  in  his  left  hand,  his  attitude  and  the  folds  of  his  drapery 
suggesting  energetic  motion. 

In  the  middle  is  the  Nativity.  The  Virgin  lies  on  a  mattress  within  a  walled 
enclosure,  a  similar  nimbus  behind  her  head.  Joseph,  a  figure  upon  a  smaller 
scale,  is  seated  outside  the  enclosure  on  the  left.  In  the  background  is  the 
manger  with  the  ox  and  ass  behind  it. 

Below  is  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  who  advance  from  the  left  wearing 
Persian  costume.  The  Virgin  is  seated  on  the  left  in  a  high-backed  chair :  on 
her  knees  is  the  Child  with  cruciferous  nimbus  extending  both  hands.  Above  is 
the  star. 

Plate  XXII.     '^th  century. 

L.  6-55  in.     1856.     (MaslceU  Collection.) 

Many  of  the  figures  retain  considerable  traces  of  colour,  the  draperies  being  chiefly  blue  and 
red ;  those  of  the  angel,  together  with  his  wings,  having  been  gilded.  The  age  of  this  colour  is 
difficult  to  determine  ;  even  if  not  original,  it  appears  to  be  of  some  antiquity. 

Archaeologia,  Iviii,  p.  432,  fig.  3  ;  H.  Graeven,  Elfenbeiniverke,  series  i,  no.  31. 

The  panel  may  be  specially  compared  with  the  Pyxis  no.  43 ;  with  two  ivories  on  a  book-cover 
formerly  in  the  Bateman  and  Crawford  Collections  and  now  in  the  John  Rylands  Library  at 
Manchester  (Cat.  of  the  Bate?iia?i  Heirlooms,  sold  at  Sotheby's,  1893,  P'-  iv  and  v,  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum,  photo  14220)  ;  and  with  a  broken  panel,  of  which  the  two  halves  are  in  the 
Kaiser  Friedrich  Museum  and  in  the  Bargello  at  Florence  (A.  Goldschmidt,  Jahrbuch  der 
K.  Preussischen  Kiaistsammlungen,  1905,  fig.  5,  p.  10). 

The  peculiar  style  in  which  the  drapery  is  treated,  carved  into  multiple  folds  and  sometimes 
agitated  as  if  by  the  wind,  as  well  as  details  such  as  the  scalloped  nimbus,  show  that  the  panel, 
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like 


PrafrJ"\T^\^  V^'^  considerable  group  of  ivory  carvings  recently  investigated  by 
Prof  Goldschtri.dt  in  the  above-mentioned  article.  The  earliest  members  of  the  group  are  the  two 
panels  m  the  Louvre  (E.  Molinier,  Catalogue  des  ivoires,  nos.  9  and  10),  which  appear  on  ^ood 
evidence  to  have  been  made  as  covers  for  a  Latin  psalter  now  at  Vienna  (Codex  1S61)  written  in 
gold  letters  by  a  scribe  Dagulf  for  Charles  the  Great,  who  designed  it  as  a  gift  for  Hadrian  I 
1  he  date  of  these  panels  would  thus  precede  the  year  a.  d.  795,  when  Hadrian  died. 

This  series  of  ivories,  not  only  in  its  linear  style  but  in  the  character  of  its  ornament  (foliated 
borders  cVc),  is  related  to  the  miniatures  of  the  eariiest  group  of  Carolingian  illuminated  iMSS 
01  which  the  Ada  MS.  is  the  best-known  example.  The  linear  style,  aiming  rather  at  precision  of 
outline  than  careful  modelling,  was  perhaps  adopted  because  it  was  comparatively  easy;  we  can 
hardly  suppose  the  artists  to  have  copied  Byzantine  miniatures  in  the  same  manner,  for  the  style 
IS  not  at  all  characteristic  of  Byzantine  art.  Moreover,  the  linear  treatment  appears  in  the  copy 
even  when  the  original  is  quite  a  different  character.  For  instance,  the  three  scenes  on  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the  large  bookcover  in  the  Bodleian  Library  (Westwood,  Fictile  Ivories,  p,  55)  repro- 
duce almost  point  for  point  those  on  an  early  Christian  panel,  perhaps  from  a  composite  diptych  or 
bookcover  of  which  the  other  parts  are  lost,  now  in  the  Kaiser  Friedrich  Museum  at  Berlin.  But 
the  Carolingian  artist  has  translated  into  his  characteristic  linear  style  a  work  which  is  truly 
plastic  and  modelled  for  the  play  of  light  and  shade  (A.  Haseloff  in  Jahybuch  der  Kouiglich 
Pretissischen  Kunstsainmlungen,  1903).  In  the  same  way,  a  pyxis  of  the  5th  or  6th  century,  the 
figures  of  which  were  executed  with  a  real  sense  for  relief,  may  have  served  as  the  model  of 
no.  43.  As  the  number  of  ivories  in  the  linear  manner  is  considerable  (more  than  thirty  are 
known),  and  as  they  vary  very  much  in  merit,  it  is  probable  that  the  style  was  widely  disseminated 
and  remained  popular  for  a  considerable  period.  Professor  Goldschmidt  is  inclined  to  carry  the 
whole  group  back  to  the  close  of  the  Sth  and  the  early  part  of  the  9th  century,  and  the  connexion 
with  the  early  miniatures  certainly  points  to  this  conclusion,  even  without  the  evidence  of  the 
Paris  bookcovers.  It  is,  however,  quite  possible  that  the  style  retained  its  popularity  for 
a  longer  time,  and  that  some  school  or  schools  may  ha\  e  still  favoured  it  in  the  loth  century. 

It  is  perhaps  unlikely  that  all  the  ivories  in  this  group  were  made  at  the  same  place,  and  at 
present,  at  any  rate,  it  is  useless  to  give  them  definite  localities.  Without  precise  evidence,  local 
attributions  for  the  early  Middle  Ages  are  of  doubtful  value  on  account  of  the  frequent  migra- 
tions of  monastic  artists.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  say  more  than  that  they  probably  come  from 
some  monastery  of  the  Middle  Rhine  or  the  Moselle,  where  the  art  of  illuminating  manuscripts 
was  so  extensively  practised,  and  the  miniatures  of  the  Ada  group  were  themselves  produced. 
(See  aXsoW  .Vogt,  Repertoriuin  fiir  Kunsi7iiissensc/iaf/,  xxii,  1S99,  pp.  99-101.) 

In  the  Annunciation  the  agitated  draperies  of  the  angel  are  typical  for  ivories  of  this  group. 
The  animated  gesture  of  the  Virgin  is  alien  to  early  Christian  and  Byzantine  feeling:  a  similar 
position  of  the  hands  is  seen  on  an  ivory  panel  of  the  loth  century  at  Berlin  (Voge,  Catalogue, 
no.  36).  The  scene  as  a  whole  may  be  compared  with  that  representing  the  same  subject 
upon  the  Manchester  ivory.  The  introduction  of  the  walled  and  towered  enclosure  repre- 
senting Bethlehem  into  the  Nativity  scene  is  an  example  of  the  free  use  of  such  enclosures 
in  Carolingian  and  later  religious  art.  A  parallel  occurs  in  the  nth-century  fresco  of  the  Supper 
at  Emmaus  in  the  Munsterkirche  at  Essen,  where  the  table  is  set  in  the  open  within  such  a 
circuit  of  walls  (P.  Clemen,  Die  roinanisehen  Waiidj/ialereieii  der  Rheinlatide,  pi.  viii, 
Dusseldorf,  1905).  The  mural  enclosure  alone  had  been  used  as  a  conventional  sign  for  a  town 
as  early  as  the  5th  century,  and  occurs  in  the  Notitia  DigintaUn)t.  It  is  found  in  the  Vatican 
jVIS.  of  Cosmas  Indicopleustes  (Vat.  MS.  Gr.  699),  so  that  the  tradition  to  Carolingian  times  was 
almost  continuous. 

In  the  Nativity,  the  mattress  upon  which  the  Virgin  lies,  and  the  manger  of  masonry  or  brick- 
work, are  oriental  features.     The  whole  scene  follows  the  early  Christian  type.     The  treatment 
is   very  close   to  that   of  the    large  bookcover  from  Lorsch  now  in  the  Vatican  (R.  Kanzler, 
Catalogue,  pi.  iv),  though  the  relative  positions  of  the  Magi  and  the  Virgin  are  reversed. 
For  the  Nativity  in  general  see  under  no.  14. 
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43.  Oval  Box  {pyxis)  carved  with  the  Healing  of  the  Demoniac. 

Our  Lord,  followed  by  two  disciples  and  carrying  a  long  cross,  approaches  the 
demoniac,  who  is  nude  to  the  waist,  and  stands  before  the  tomb,  a  building  with 
two  columns  and  folding  doors  closed  by  bolts. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  tomb  are  three  disciples  conversing  together ;  and 
beneath  the  space  occupied  by  the  lock  hangs  a  curtain.  All  the  figures  except 
the  demoniac  wear  the  tunic  and  pallium,  and  clavi  or  ornamental  stripes  are  in 
two  cases  shown  in  the  wrong  positions 

Plate  XXIII.     (^th  century. 

H.  4-46  in.     1903.     (Sneyd  Collection.) 

The  rebate  round  the  top  shows  that  the  pyxis  once  had  a  lid ;  and  the  imperfect  rebate 
beneath  the  feet  of  the  figures  was  perhaps  cut  for  a  different  bottom  than  the  present  flat  ivory 
disc,  which  is  fixed  in  its  place  by  four  copper  clamps  of  a  form  found  on  other  ivory  pyxides, 
for  instance  on  the  examples  in  the  Carrand  and  Basilewski  Collections.  The  space  formerly 
occupied  by  the  fastening  or  lock  is  now  covered  by  a  thin  bronze  plate  :  below  this  a  crack  in 
the  ivory  has  been  repaired  by  a  lacing  of  thin  wire.  The  letter  B  visible  to  the  left  of  the  bronze 
plate  is  a  modern  addition.  The  compartments  composing  the  architrave  above  the  door  of 
the  tomb  were  perhaps  once  inlaid  :  the  borders  of  Carolingian  ivories  were  sometimes  inlaid  with 
gold:  more  rarely  small  gold  studs  diversified  the  subjects  themselves  [sec  p.  xlix). 

J.  B.  Waring,  Art  Treasures  of  the  United  Kingdom,  1S58,  p.  8  (one  view)  ;  Garrucci,  Storia 
deir  arte  eristiana,  vol.  vi,  pi.  439,  fig.  4  ;  Arcliaeotogia,  vol.  Iviii,  pi.  x.Kxiii  (all  four  sides)  ; 
A.  Goldschmidt,  in  JalirbueJi  der  K.  Preiissiselien  Kunstsainiiilti7igen,  1905,  p.  8,  fig.  3. 

For  the  group  to  which  this  pyxis  belongs  see  the  note  to  no.  42.  It  is  an  interesting  example 
of  the  reproduction  in  Carolingian  times  of  a  form  of  ivory  box  adopted  in  the  early  Christian 
Church  from  pagan  sources  (cf.  no.  3)  ;  and  it  is  possible  that  the  artist  had  before  him  a  pyxis  of 
the  fifth  or  sixth  century  from  which  he  directly  copied  the  design.  If  so,  this  model  was 
probably  made  in  Syria,  for  the  Healing  of  the  Demoniac  is  found  in  early  works  of  art  from 
that  country,  and  is  not  known  in  contemporary  work  of  Western  origin. 

The  misplacement  of  the  elavi  ox  ornamental  stripes  upon  the  garments  is  characteristic  of 
Carolingian  and  early  German  art,  and  continued  down  to  the  Romanesque  period  {ArcJiaeoloiria, 
as  above,  p.  433)  :  it  is  found  on  the  panels  in  the  Louvre  mentioned  in  the  note  to  the  preceding 
number.  The  curtain  beneath  the  lock  also  resembles  those  suspended  behind  thrones  in 
Carolingian  manuscripts.  The  bearded  figure  on  the  left  in  the  first  view  of  the  pyxis  is  of 
a  type  which  belongs  to  early  mediaeval,  rather  than  early  Christian  art. 

The  comparative  coarseness  of  the  workmanship  at  first  suggests  the  loth  century  as  the 
probable  date,  but  this  may  be  partly  due  to  the  necessity  for  producing  figures  of  unusual  size, 
and  in  a  higher  relief  than  that  to  which  the  carver  was  accustomed. 

44.  Panel  ;  'ini-:  Milacle  he  Cana,  in  two  scenes.  Above,  in  the  foreground,  our 
Lord  converses  with  the  Virgin  Mary  ;  behind  him  is  a  disciple  ;  and  in  the 
background,  beneath  a  building  one  entrance  of  which  has  a  curtain  looped  round 
a  column,  stand  a  male  and  a  female  figure.  On  the  right  two  servants  wait 
upon  thiec  guests  seated  at  a  table,  l^elow,  before  a  pavilion  with  curtains  looped 
round  the  columns,  the  master  of  the  feast  stands  in  conversation  with  our  Lord 
while  two  attendants  pour  water  from  \-ascs  on  their  shoulders  into  two  of  six 
large  fluted  amphorae  in  the  loreground.  The  wliole  is  enclosed  within  a  finely 
carved  foliated  border. 

Plate  XXII.     ^th  century. 
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L.  5'66  in.     1856.     (Maskell  Collection.) 
The  panel  has  been  strengthened  by  a  backing  of  wood. 

Vi.  Qi^'Bi.zw^v.,  Elfenbeinwerke,  series  i,  no.  36.  See  also  Westwood,  Fictile  Ivories,  p.  125: 
no.  278.  Westwood  gives  the  panel  as  in  the  possession  of  Prince  Hohenzollern,  Dijsseldorf,  but 
it  was  already  in  the  British  Museum  in  1S56. 

The  figures  are  carved  in  very  high  relief;  the  draperies  are  well  rendered,  and  the  faces, 
though  much  worn,  not  without  expression.  The  somewhat  slender  proportions,  the  lively 
gestures,  and  certain  attitudes  such  as  that  of  the  Virgin,  who  stands  with  head  lowered  and 
bent  forward,  suggest  the  influence  of  manuscripts  allied  to  the  Utrecht  Psalter.  This  famous 
book  is  now  considered  to  have  been  produced  at  the  Abbey  of  Hautvillers,  near  Reims,  though 
the  energetic  style  in  which  the  figures  are  executed  is  due  to  the  influence  of  Anglo-Saxon  art 
{sec  G.  Swarzenski  in  Jalirbiich  der  K.  Prcussisclic/i  Kinistsammluiv^eii,  xxiii,  1902,  p.  Si  ft'.). 
Other  ivory  carvings  of  the  Carolingian  period  show  similar  features,  and  the  group  may  be 
conjecturally  assigned  to  Reims.  Examples  are  ;  a  panel  w-ith  the  Crucifixion  on  the  co\er  ol 
the  MS.,  Cim.  57  in  the  Municipal  Library  at  Munich  (P.  Weber,  Gcistlielics  Scliauspiel  iind 
IdrehliclLe  Kimsi,  p.  22  and  pi.  iv ;  E.  Molinier,  Iroires,  p.  134;  Westwood,  Fictile  F'ories, 
p.  458,  and  124,  no.  276)  ;  a  panel  in  the  liavarian  National  ^luseum  at  Munich  (Cahier  and  Martin, 
Melanges  d' arcticoloi^ic,  ii,  1851,  p.  3gf.  and  pi.  viii)  ;  and  another  in  the  Grand-Ducal  Museum 
at  Weimar  (G.  Swarzenski,  Jalirbiich,  as  above,  p.  91,  fig.  6).  There  arc  interesting  examples 
of  embossed  reliefs  in  metal  of  the  same  style 
and    period.      Chief   among    these    are    the 

binding  of  the  Codex  Aureus  in  the  Library 
at    Munich,  the   ciborium   of  Arnulf  in    the 

Reiche  Capelle  in  the  same  place,  the  altar 

frontal  of  Wolvinus  in  S.  Ambrogio  at  Milan 

(Alinari,  photos  14156-14159),  and  the  cover 

of  a   gospel   from    Lindau,    formerly   in   the 

possession  of  Lord  Ashburnham  (Nesbitt  and 

Thompson  in    Vetiista  Monuiiienta,   \-ol.   \i, 

iSSs,  pL  ii). 

In  early  Christian  art  the  subject  is  repre- 
sented by  the  Miracle  only;    Byzantine  and 

Mediaeval   art  usually   include  the  banquet, 

as  here. 

Foliate   borders,    chiefly   based    upon   the 

acanthus,  are  a  common  feature  of  Carolingian 

ivories.    On  the  earlier  use  of  the  acanthus  as 

a  border  see  under  no.  6. 


Panel  :  The  Betrayal  and  Mocking  of 
our  Lord,  in  three  zones  within  a 
foliated  border.  The  uppermost  zone 
illustrates  John  xviii.  6 :  'As  soon, 
then,  as  he  had  said  unto  them,  I  am 
he,  they  went  backward  and  fell  to  the 
ground.'  Our  Lord  is  attended  by  two 
disciples;  the  confusion  of  the  emissaries 
sent  by  the  chief-priests  and  Pharisees 
is  dramatically  rendered,  the  i^vc  men  falling  back  in  picturesque  disorder 


their  axes  and  spca: 


with 
In  the  middle  zone  arc  two  episodc^:  on  the  left  Judas 
G  2 
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gives  the  kiss  of  betrayal  ;  on  tlie  right  Peter  cuts  off  Malchus's  ear  while  our 
Lord  is  being  bound. 

Below,  our  Lord  is  mocked  by  the  soldiers,  who  have  placed  a  crown  of  thorns 
on  His  head:  in  the  background  is  a  building  representing  the  Hall  of  Judgement. 

L.  6-65  in.     1S55. 

H.  Graeven,  Eljl-nbcinioerke,  series  i,  nos.  37  and  38  ;  A.  Venturi,  Stoi-ia  dell'  arte  i/aliana, 
vol.  ii,  p.  194,  fig.  161.    Sec  also  W.  Maskell,  Description,  &c.,  p.  151,  no.  8. 

The  left-hand  lower  corner  has  been  restored  by  a  triangular  piece,  including  the  soldier's 
heel.  A  small  rectangular  piece  has  been  inserted  in  front  of  Malchus,  and  three  minute  vertical 
strips  in  the  upper  border.  An  ivory  peg  fills  a  hole  in  the  crown  of  thorns.  Eight  holes  arc 
pierced  in  the  upper  and  lower  borders. 

The  division  into  three  zones  is  not  uncommon  in  the  miniatures  of  Carolingian  MSS.  :  it 
occurs  upon  other  ivories,  a  well-known  example  being  the  panel  on  the  cover  of  the  Psalter  of 
Charles  the  Bald  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  at  Paris  (Cahier  and  Martin,  Melanges 
(i'archcologie,  i,  pi.  xi  ;  Venturi,  as  above,  fig.  146,  p.  177),  where  the  men  falling  into  the  pit 
which  they  have  digged  themselves  somewhat  recall  the  falling  servants  of  the  high-priest. 

This  panel  has  been  made  from  part  of  a  consular  diptych  :  on  the  back  is  seen  the  lower 
part  of  the  seated  figure  of  a  consul  planed  down  so  that  all  the  detail  is  lost  [see  figure,  and 
Graeven,  Elfenbeinwerke,  i,  3S).  Below  his  footstool  were  two  servants  emptying  the  sacks  of 
money  which  formed  part  of  his  largesse.  The  upper  half  of  the  same  diptych  is  in  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum  (no.  266,  '67,  W.  Maskell,  Description,  &c.,  p.  107),  and  is  carved  on  the 
other  side  with  scenes  by  the  same  Carolingian  artist  :  at  the  top  is  the  Crucifixion  ;  in  the  middle 
are  the  Maries  at  the  tomb  and  the  parting  of  the  garments  [Proc.  Soc.  Ant.,  2nd  series,  xxi, 
p.  192)  ;  below  are  symbolic  representations  of  the  earth  and  sea.  The  ancient  ivory  thus 
destroyed  seems  to  have  been  made  for  the  same  consul,  another  of  whose  diptychs  was  imitated 
or  adapted  in  the  ivory  at  l\Ionza  with  the  figures  of  David  and  St.  Gregory  (Westwood, 
Fictile  Ivo)ies,  p.  30  ;  E.  Molinier,  Ivoires,  no.  44,  p.  37). 

46.     TWO   PANELS:    a.   THE  RAISING   OF  LAZ.\RUS  and  the   HEALING   OF   THE  BLIND 

MAN  :  in  two  compartments,  with  foliated  border.  In  the  former  scene  our  Lord 
bearded,  and  with  cruciferous  nimbus,  advances  from  the  left  followed  by  five 
disciples.  Before  him  arc  Martha  and  Mary,  while  the  shrouded  figure  of 
Lazarus  stands  in  a  rectangular  tomb,  behind  which  is  a  portico.  The  ground  is 
represented  in  a  conventional  manner  frequent  in  Carolingian  art,  which  often 
gives  it  almost  the  appearance  of  water  (cf.  no.  50).  In  the  lower  scene,  our  Lord, 
attended  by  five  disciples,  touches  the  eyes  of  the  blind  man  :  in  the  background 
is  a  building  with  closed  doors  approached  by  a  flight  of  steps. 

b.  The  Transfiguration  and  Entry  into  Jerusalem.  Our  Lord  holding  a 
scroll  stands  in  a  mandoria,  above  which  appears  the  hand  of  the  Almighty.  To 
right  and  left  stand  Moses  and  Elias  upon  high  ground.  Peter,  James,  and  John 
kneel  or  prostrate  themselves  in  the  foreground.  In  the  lower  scene  our  Lord 
rides  from  the  left,  while  two  men  prepare  to  spread  garments  in  the  way.  In  the 
background  are  disciples  and  men  holding  branches. 
Plate  XX\Y.    loth  century. 

L.  6-4  in.     1S56.     (Maskell  Collection.) 

P'ormerly  in  the  Debruges-Uumenil  Collection  (nos.  139  and  140). 

H.  Graeven,  Elfcubeinvcrke,  series  i,  no.  35  (/'  only). 
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The  border  of  a  is  restored  all  along  the  right  side.  A  man,  lion,  Sic,  have  been  rudely  scratched 
on  the  back  by  a  former  possessor. 

The  panel  b  is  badly  cracked,  and  has  been  strengthened  by  a  plate  of  metal  at  the  top. 

Though  the  borders  differ,  and  the  compartments  do  not  absolutely  correspond,  these  panels 
are  almost  uniform,  and  may  have  been  used  to  ornament  the  covers  of  the  same  book  :  they 
are  therefore  catalogued  under  one  number.  Their  style  should  be  compared  with  that  of 
a  plaque  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  (no.  257,  1S67,  Portfolio  of  Ivories,  Part  vi,  pi.  ii). 

The  arrangement  in  two  compartments,  separated  by  a  band  of  foliate  ornament  of  the  same 
character  as  the  border,  is  found  on  other  ivories  of  the  period,  for  example  on  the  panel  in  the 
Carrand  Collection  in  the  Bargello  at  Florence  (H.  Graeven,  Elfenbeinwei-ke,  series  ii,  no.  29). 

Both  the  subjects  represented  are  frequent  in  early  Christian  art.  The  symmetrical  treatment 
of  the  Transfiguration  recalls  the  Byzantine  type,  in  which,  however,  a  shaft  of  light  descending 
from  above  replaces  the  hand  of  the  Almighty.  The  composition  is  not  certainly  represented 
in  Christian  art  before  the  6th  century. 

The  Entry  into  Jerusalem,  with  all  the  accessories  as  here  shown,  is  also  not  earlier  than  the 
6th  century.  The  scene  on  this  panel  conforms  to  the  Byzantine  type,  though  the  gates  of 
Jerusalem  are  not  visible  on  the  right,  and  there  are  no  small  figures  in  the  palm-tree  (cf.  no.  23). 

47.  Cylindrical  reliquary  {Plates  XXV  and  XXVI),  possibly  used  to  support 
a  cross.  A  rectangular  edifice  with  a  steep  tiled  roof,  and  surrounded  by  four 
spirally  fluted  columns  supporting  a  wreath  in  place  of  architrave,  stands  upon  a 
high  oval  base  enclosed  at  top  and  bottom  between  two  plain  raised  bands  bear- 
ing inscriptions.  Both  the  bands  and  the  wreath  have  circular  drilled  cavities  at 
intervals,  probably  once  containing  gems  or  pastes  in  gold  settings :  all  have 
suffered  injury,  more  than  half  the  wreath  being  broken  or  damaged,  and  portions 
of  both  inscribed  bands  broken  away.  Upon  the  base  are  carved  four  scenes-  - 
the  Crucifixion,  the  Visit  of  the  Maries  to  the  tomb,  Christ  appearing  to  them, 
and  the  Ascension — the  last  subject  being  seriously  damaged.  In  the  Crucifixion 
[Plate  XXV)  the  feet  of  our  Lord  rest  upon  a  suppcdaneiivi  which  itself  rests 
on  the  ground.  Longinus  pierces  the  Saviour's  right  side  with  a  spear,  while 
Stephaton,  who  carries  a  vessel  in  his  left  hand,  holds  up  the  sponge  upon  a  reed. 
On  either  side  stand  the  Virgin  and  St.  John  in  attitudes  of  distress,  while  above 
are  visible  the  sun  and  moon.  In  the  scene  at  the  tomb  {Plate  XXVI),  two 
soldiers  armed  with  spears,  and  round  shields  with  designs  perhaps  representing 
metal  ornaments  upon  the  original  weapons,  are  seated  sleeping  to  the  left  of  the 
tomb,  which  is  a  circular  edifice  with  conical  tiled  roof  and  round-topped  entrance 
standing  on  a  rectangular  base.  To  right  of  the  tomb  the  angel,  seated  on  a  rock, 
is  approached  by  two  women  bearing  vessels  of  unguents.  The  circular  cavity  in 
the  foremost  soldier's  shield  was  probably  once  filled  with  a  gem  or  glass  paste,  or 
metal  boss.  To  the  right  of  this  group  Mary  prostrates  herself  on  the  ground 
{Plate  XXVI),  before  the  feet  of  our  Lord,  who  is  here  seen  with  a  cruciferous  nimbus 
holding  a  folded  cloth  in  his  left  hand :  conventional  trees  in  the  background  indi- 
cate the  garden.  Although  only  one  figure  is  seen  at  Christ's  feet  the  reference  is 
perhaps  to  Matt,  xxviii.  9  rather  than  to  John  xx.  14-17.  the  scene  usually  known 
as  the  Noli  me  tangerc.  The  whole  section,  from  the  sleeping  soldiers  to  the 
standing  figure  of  Christ,  would  then  form  a  single  subject  with  two  scenes,  as  it 
does  upon  die  ivory  already  mentioned  (see  no.   4^  above),  now  in  the  Rylands 
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Library,  Manchester.  The  same  is  the  case  in  the  miniature  in  the  Syrian  gospel 
of  Rabula  at  Florence,  which  is  held  by  some  to  be  more  recent  than  the  MS.  and 
to  date  from  the  loth  or  nth  century. 

In  the  Ascension  {Plate  XXV)  a  group  ot  disciples  on  the  left,  with  hands 
raised,  gaze  towards  the  figure  ot  our  Lord,  which  has  been  almost  entirely 
broken  away,  only  the  nimbus  and  a  corner  of  the  mantle  remaining.  On  the 
right,  conventional  clouds  are  shown  above,  from  which  the  hand  of  the  Almighty 
(broken  away)  probably  issued,  while  below  a  large  half-closed  blossom  is  all  that 
remains  of  a  conventional  tree  or  plant  separating  this  scene  from  the  Crucifixion. 

In  the  upper  zone  the  symbols  of  the  four  Evangelists  are  seen  in  two  of  the 
spaces  between  the  columns.  At  one  end  stands  a  seraph  with  six  wings  and  ex- 
tended hands  :  a  similar  figure  probably  occupied  the  opposite  end,  but  has  been 
entirely  broken  away. 

Above  the  wreath,  against  the  side  of  the  roof,  our  Lord  is  seen  seated  (as 
judge  ?)  on  a  throne  without  a  back,  between  two  angels  :  the  heads  of  both  angels 
are  lost  and  our  Lord's  face  is  broken. 

On  the  opposite  side  was  a  corresponding  group  now  entirely  lost  except  for 
what  may  be  the  tips  of  wings.  The  figures  which  occupied  the  ends  are  also 
missing. 

The  inscriptions  [sec  figure)  are  round  the  two  plain  bands  enclosing  the  gospel 
scenes.     On  the  uppermost  are  a  hexameter  and  pentameter : 
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Hie  Jesinn  Christum  senlptis  ora(te  figuri]s 
Evangeliste  dogmata  saneta  tenent. 

The  inscription  on  the  lower  band  can  only  be  deciphered  in  part  ;  it  has 
suffered  more  severely,  and  whole  words  are  almost  entirely  gone.  In  the  second 
part  inc  fieri  jussit  is  certain,  the  rest  is  partly  illegible,  though  V  ///////  laude  (?) 
magis  can  be  distinguished.  It  is  most  unfortunate  that  the  name  of  the  person 
who  ordered  the  ivory  to  be  made  has  completely  disappeared.  (For  Carolingian 
metrical  inscriptions  on  the  Evangelists  see  J.  von  Schlosscr,  Seliriftqnellen 
rjiir  Geseliielite  der  Karolingiselien  Ktinst,  Vienna,  1892,  398,  &c.) 

H.  67  in.     (■,i\'en  by  Dean  Conybeare  of  Llandaft,  1 85 5. 

H.  Graeven,  Elfenbeinwerke,  series  i,  nos.  39-41  (photos). 

See  also  A.  W.  Franks,  Archaeological Journat,  xiii,  1S56,  p.  SS. 

In  the  top  of  tlie  roof  is  a  narrow  rectangular  cavity  half  an  inch  deep,  crossed  at  right  angles 
by  a  hole  drilled  from  side  to  side  :  it  may  have  contained  the  tang  of  a  metal  cross,  while  the  hole 
received  the  rivet  which  fi.\cd  it.  The  interior  is  hollow,  the  sides  converging  pyramidally.  Round 
the  base  is  a  sunk  bevel  made  to  contain  the  slab  by  which  the  opening  was  closed,  and  the 
holes  remain  by  which  this  slab  was  fixed.  On  the  under  surface  of  the  edge  are  four  holes  for 
fixing  the  object  to  a  base. 
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The  style  of  the  reliefs,  with  their  thick-set  figures  and  almost  bloated  faces,  in  some  degree 
recalls  that  of  no.  46. 

For  the  Crucifixion  in  Carolingian  art  i-tv  under  no.  51  below.  The  ?ilaries  at  the  tomb  on 
Easter  Morning  is  a  subject  which  first  appears  in  the  4th-5th  century  (for  examples  see 
Stuhlfauth,  Z)/V  Engel  aiif  den  Denhniilern  der  altcln-istliclieii  Kunst,  p.  140),  and  becomes  more 
common  in  the  6th.  The  type  seen  in  no.  7  above  is  exceptional.  The  soldiers  are  armed 
in  the  Carolingian  fashion  (cf.  no.  50).  The  form  of  the  tomb  itself,  which  is  simpler  than  was 
usually  the  case  in  early  Christian  art  (see  below),  is  like  that  on  a  sarcophagus  at  Milan 
(J.  Bugati,  Memorie  di  S.  Cclso,  p.  242  and  pi.  i).     No.  48  is  more  normal  in  this  respect. 

The  Ascension  is  unusual,  for  in  early  western  art  the  figure  of  our  Lord  is  commonly  seen, 
as  in  no.  48,  ascending  to  the  right  at  a  higher  level  than  the  apostles.  Exigencies  of  space  may 
account  for  the  treatment. 

The  symbols  of  the  Evangelists  are  found  in  art  from  the  4th  century  (Mosaics  at  Sta.  Restituta, 
Naples  ;  ivory  carving  in  the  Trivulzio  Collection — Molinier,  Ivoires,  pi.  vi,  &c.),  and  are  far  more 

frequent   in    western    than    in    Byzantine   art   {see  J.   A.  Herbert,    Biirliitgfoii   Afagaziiie,    xiii, 

1908,  p.  162). 

The  Seraph  is,  on  the  contrary,  more  closely  associated  with  I'^asl  Christian  art,  occurring  in  the 

5th  century  Syrian  gospels  of  Rabula  at  Florence,  and  the  7th  century  MS.  of  Cosmas  Indico- 

pleustes  in  the  Vatican  Library.     It  is  found  on  the  Diptych  of  Rambona  in  the  Vatican  Library 

(R.  Kanzler,  Ca/n/ogitc,  pi.  v),  on  which   see  under  no.  30,  and  also   in  Carolingian   illuminated 

MSS.     It    is   mentioned    by   Sedulius  Scottus  (Carmen    82)  as  a  symbol   of  the  New   Law  : 
/s/e  Chentb  Christi  nova  signal  niystiea  legis. 

[see  J.  von  Schlosser,  Schriftquelle7i  zur  Geschiclitc  dcr  KarolingisLlicn  Kunst.  p.  315). 
The   torse-like   wreath   serving   for  an 

architrave     above     the     columns     recalls 

wreaths  used  as  borders  in  other  Carolin- 
gian ivories  (e.  g.  panel  at  Berlin,  W.  Vdge, 

Catalogue,  no.  39  ^.).      The  trees  in   the 

lower  zone  areof  a  conventional  type  found 

in  MSS.  of  the  loth  and  nth  centuries. 
The  form  of  this  ivory  may  possibly  be 

derived  from  one  of  the  traditional  types 

of  the   Holy  Sepulchre,   where  the  tomb 

appears  as  a  structure  of  two  stories  or 

tiers,  the  upper  of  which  is  circular  ;  cf. 

no.  7  above,  and  the  4th-century  panel  in 

the  Trivulzio  Collection  at  Milan  (Molinier, 

Ivoires,  pi.  vi).     An  object   of  somewhat 

similar  shape  is  the  wooden  metal-covered 

reliquary  of  Bego  at  Conques  (early  12th 

century;     see    Didron,    Annales    arc/n'o- 

logiqiies,  xvi,  1856,  p.  377  ;   Molinier,  Hist. 

des  arts  appliques  a  IHiidustrie,  iv,  IJor- 

fivrerie,  p.   115).     On   this  reliquary  the 

Carolingian  style  of  the  repousse  figures 

has  been  remarked. 


48.   Panel:     the    Ascension;    the 

HOLY  women  at  THE  TOMB.  Our 
Lord,  who  has  the  cruciferous 
nimbus  and  carries  a  long  cross,  is  represented  in  a  mandorla 


His  right  hand 
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grasps  the  hand  of  the  Almighty,  which  issues  from  a  cloud  above.  To  right  and 
left  are  two  angels,  the  Virgin  and  the  apostles,  among  whom  St.  Peter 
occupies  the  foremost  place,  holding  his  keys,  the  wards  of  which  are  carved 
monogrammatic  form  with  letters  ot  his  name.  Below  the  mandorla  is  a 
conventional  hill  flanked  by  two  trees. 

In  the  second  scene  the  angel  is  seated  to  right  before  a  tomb  with  scalloped 
cupola  and  spirally  fluted  columns,  round  one  of  which  is  a  curtain  :  within  is  seen 
an  empty  sarcophagus  :  behind  the  tomb  stand  the  three  soldiers.  The  three 
Maries  approach  from  the  right  carrj'ing  vases :  behind  them  is  a  building  with 
gabled  roof. 

See  figure,     loth  century. 

L.  4  in.     1856.     (Maskell  Collection.) 

Five  holes  in  the  border. 

H.  Grae\'en,  Elfenbeinwerke,  series  i,  no.  50. 

The  Ascension  recalls  that  in  the  upper  corner  of  the  ivory  panel  in  the  Cathedral  of  Narbonne 
{Jahrbucli  der  A'.  Preussisi/wa  Ku7istsavnnlungen,  1905,  p.  14)  ;  and  there  is  a  certain  analogy 
in  the  treatment  of  the  draperies  to  that  of  the  group  to  which  nos.  42  and  43  belong. 

For  the  monogrammatic  keys  carried  by  St.  Peter,  see  under  no.  59. 

49.  Leaf  of  a  Diptych  (?)  with  foliated  border;  part  of  THE  Adoration  ok 
THE  Magi.  Two  Magi  in  short  tunics,  Persian  ('  Phrygian ')  caps,  stockings,  and 
shoes  fastened  with  thongs  advance  from  the  right  bearing  their  gifts.  The 
foremost  carries  upon  a  cloth  covering  his  hands  a  cylindrical  vessel  containing 
cups  and  other  objects ;  the  second  holds  a  hemispherical  bowl.  In  the  back- 
ground are  buildings,  one  with  round  arch  and  tower,  the  other  with  a  gabled  roof. 
A  second  panel,  now  lost,  must  have  contained  the  figure  of  the  Virgin  seated  with 
the  Child,  and  that  of  the  third  Wise  Man. 

Plate  XXVII.     \otli  century. 

L.  7.5  in.     1S56.     (Maskell  Collection.) 

There  are  several  holes  in  the  border  :  a  crack  on  the  left  side  is  rudely  mended  with  thread. 

H.  Graeven,  Etfeiibeiiiiiierke,  series  ii,  no.  30  ;  see  a/so  \V.  Maskell,  Deseriptioii,  (S:c.,  p.  1 50,  no.  7  ; 
Westwood,  Fictile  Ivories,  p.  137,  no.  300. 

The  present  panel,  like  so  many  others  in  the  9th  and  loth  centuries,  probably  copied 
a  model  of  the  5th  or  6th  century.  No.  14  shows  an  e.xample  of  the  Adoration  dating  from  that 
period.  For  the  iconography  of  the  scene  see  note  under  that  number.  The  veiling  of  the  hands 
in  both  cases  is  a  sign  of  oriental  influence. 

50.  Panel  of  whale's  eoxe.  The  subject,  David  dictating  his  psalms,  is  con- 
tained within  a  raised  border  bevelled  on  the  outer  side  and  ornamented  on  the 
interior  slope  with  a  band  of  acanthus  design. 

On  the  right  David  is  seated  on  a  high-backed  throne  holding  a  scroll  in  his 
right  hand  and  raising  his  left  with  a  gesture  indicating  speech.  He  is  beardless, 
and  wears  a  long  tunic  with  a  mantle  fastened  on  his  right  shoulder.  On  each 
side  stand  two  guards:  each  is  armed  with  a  spear  and  an  oval  shield  with  large 
central  bosses  and  conventional  ornamentation  upon  the  surrounding  surface. 
The  ground    upon  which  they  stand   is  carved  in  a  design    resembling    foliated 
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scrolls.      On  the  left  four  men  are  seated  on  square  stools,  two  reading  from  long- 
scrolls,  two  writing  in  books.     In  the  centre  is  an  open  rectangular  manuscript-box, 
the  front  of  which  is  ornamented  with  a  saltire  enclosing  leaves  in  the  angles  : 
It  stands  upon  ground  conventionally  indicated  by  a  waved  scroll. 
Plate  XXVIII.     c,th--ioth  century. 

L.  11-4  in.     Given  by  the  National  Art  Collections  Fund,  1907. 

Found  on  the  demolition  of  an  old  house  on  the  north  side  of  Hoxton  Street,  London, 
about  1845. 

■The  Reliquary  and  Illustrated  Archaeologist,  vol.  xi,  1905,  frontispiece,  and  p.  53. 

The  surface  of  the  high  parts  of  the  reliefs  is  very  much  worn  :  the  left  half  of  the  panel  is 
badly  cracked,  and  the  scroll  held  by  one  of  the  scribes  is  broken.  Holes  for  iron  hinges  and 
hasp  have  been  made  without  any  care  for  the  design,  evidently  at  a  late  period  ;  in  a  similar 
way  two  holes  for  a  handle  have  been  bored  through  the  middle.  Four  smaller  holes  at  the 
corners  appear  to  have  been  used  for  fixing  the  panel  to  a  flat  surface.  On  the  book  in  which 
the  scribe  in  the  top  left-hand  corner  is  writing,  the  date  MDXV  has  been  scratched  by  a  later  hand. 

The  subject  is  identical  with  that  upon  an  ivory  panel  in  the  Louvre,  in  which,  however,  the 
king  and  his  guards  are  in  their  natural  position  above  the  four  scribes,  instead  of  being  relegated 
to  one  side.     (E.  IN'Iolinier,  Ivoircs,  p.  133  and  pi.  xiii  ;  and  Catalogue,  no.  7,  p.  17.) 

The  carver  of  the  British  Museum  panel  evidently  adapted  a  stock  subject  to  suit  the  space  at 
his  disposal,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  such  a  procedure  should  be  regarded  as  \-ery  extraordinary. 
This  disposition  proves  that  the  panel  can  never  have  been  intended  for  use  as  a  bookcover,  but 
that  it  must  have  been  made  for  some  other  purpose,  possibly  for  one  of  the  long  sides  of  a  casket 
similar  to  that  in  the  Louvre  (F,.  Molinier,  Catalogue,  as  above,  no.  11). 

Bo.xes  for  books  and  manuscripts  of  the  kind  here  seen  are  frecjuently  represented  in 
Carolingian  illuminated  MSS.  ;  and  scribes  in  similar  attitudes  arc  not  uncommon.  An  example 
is  the  miniature  in  a  Canon  of  the  Mass  of  the  second  part  of  (he  gtli  century  in  the  liiblioth(;que 
Nationale  at  Paris,  where  St.  Gregory  the  Great  is  shown  dictating  to  two  scribes  (Comte  de 
Bastard's  Peintures  des  maiiuscrits,  pt.  vii,  fol.  196 — British  Museum  copy).  The  I-Ivangelists 
are  frequently  seen  writing  in  the  same  manner.  The  contemporary  use  of  codices  and  scrolls  is 
commonly  found  in  Carolingian  art :  it  is  seen,  for  example,  in  the  Bible  of  the  Monastary  of 
St.  Paul  (Westwood,  J'/ie  Bible  of  the  Monastery  of  St.  I'aul  rear  Route,  Oxford,  1876,  pi.  xxix). 
The  ornamentation  of  the  shields  of  the  guards  may  be  compared  with  that  seen  on  the  reliquary 
no.  47  (Plate  XXVI)  :   it  is  a  frequent  feature  in  contemporary  miniatures. 

The  character  of  the  group  on  the  right  is  reminiscent  of  late  classical  art,  and  suggests  that 
such  representations  of  l^oman  emperors  as  that  of  Theodosius  upon  the  votive  shield  at  Madrid 
provided  the  original  model.  The  feeling  for  the  antique  is  evident,  and  the  draperies  are  «-ell 
rendered. 

The  absence  of  a  crown  in  the  case  of  King  David,  here  as  well  as  in  the  Louvre  panels,  is 
not  unprecedented.  Saul  seated  between  two  guards  in  a  miniature  representing  David  attack- 
ing Goliath,  in  the  Bible  of  the  Monastery  of  St.  Paul,  is  not  e^■en  wearing  a  diadem,  nor  is 
David  on  the  following  page,  where  he  is  tearing  his  clothes  at  the  news  of  Saul's  death.  In 
the  latter  miniature  the  metal  ornaments  and  studs  upon  the  shields  of  the  guards  are  very  well 
shown  (Westwood,  as  above,  pi.  xvii  and  xviii). 

The  highly  conventional  manner  of  representing  the  ground  is  also  common  in  Carolingian 
MSS. :  no.  46,  like  other  ivories  in  other  collections,  shows  it  in  a  less  pronounced  degree.  It 
may  be  said  that  from  early  Christian  times  down  to  the  late  Middle  Ages  there  was  no  attempt 
to  observe  or  faithfully  render  features  of  landscape.  Conventional  types  of  trees,  rocks,  &c., 
already  in  use  in  the  5th  century,  were  copied  and  re-copied  over  and  over  again  (cf.  no.  6, 
and  see  W.  Kallab,  in  Jahrb.  der  kunsthist.  Sauimlungeii  des  a.-h.  A'aiserhauses,  xxi,  1900, 
pp.  iff.). 

II 
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51.  Panel:  the  Crucifixion.  Our  Lord  is  crucified  upon  a  very  high  cross  sur- 
mounted by  a  titulus  in  the  form  of  a  tabella  ansata  inscribed  IHS  NAZAREN* 
REX  IVDAEORV:  his  feet  are  nailed,  and  there  is  no  suppedaneum.  Upon  either 
side  the  Virgin  and  St.  John  stand  weeping  upon  bracket- Hke  projections  repre- 
senting the  ground :  below  them  are  Longinus  and  Stephaton,  the  one  piercing  our 
Lord's  side  with  a  spear,  the  other  offering  the  sponge  upon  a  pole,  the  bucket  of 
vinegar  standing  on  the  ground  beside  him.  To  right  and  left  of  the  titulus  are 
the  busts  of  the  Sun  and  Moon.  Foliated  border  of  indifferent  execution. 
Plate  y^y^W.      ^oth  ccniitry. 

L.  5-85  in.     1856.     (Maskell  Collection.) 

The  lower  left-hand  comer  is  restored  from  a  point  in  the  border  opposite  the  Virgin's  feet  to 
a  point  below  the  right  foot  of  Stephaton  :  the  feet  of  Longinus  and  the  lowest  part  of  the  cross 
are  included  in  the  restoration  :  two  minute  pieces  have  been  added  to  the  extreme  edge  in  the 
right  lower  corner. 

H.  Graeven,  Elfcnbeinwcfkc,  series  i,  no.  42.  See  also  Westwood,  Fietile  Iiwries,  p.  1 1 3, 
no.  254. 

This  ivory  represents  the  simpler  type  of  Crucifixion  without  the  secondary  symbolic  figures 
and  other  adjuncts  so  frequently  adopted  by  Frankish  artists.  In  this  respect  it  may  be  compared 
with  the  panel  in  the  Free  Public  Museums,  Liverpool,  on  which,  however,  the  visit  to  the  tomb 
on  Easter  morning  is  also  found  (Graeven,  as  above,  no.  i  ;  C.  T.  Gatty,  Catalogue  of  the 
Mediaeval  aitd  later  Antiquities,  Liverpool,  1S63,  pi.  vii  ;  Westwood,  p.  102,  no.  244). 

This  simpler  type  was  naturally  preferred  by  contemporary  engravers  on  hard  stones, 
who  usually  omit  the  two  soldiers.  These  are  seen,  however,  on  the  crystal  intaglio  in  the 
Cabinet  des  Medailles  at  the  Bibliothcque  Nationale,  Paris  (E.  Babelon,  Histoire  de  la  gravtire 
sur  gemmes  en  France,  pi.  iii,  fig.  i). 

For  the  Crucifixion  in  early  Christian  art  see  under  no.  7. 

On  the  treatment  of  the  subject  in  Carolingian  times  see  J.  von  Schlosser,  Schriftquellcti  ztir 
Geschichte  der  Karolijjgisclien  Malerei,  Vienna,  1892,  pp.  357  ff.,  and  Jahrhich  der  Inmsthist. 
Saninitmigen  des  atterlibchsten  Kaiserliauses,  xiii,  pp.  i  ff.  ;  Cahier  and  Martin,  Metanires 
d'archeologie,  vol.  ii,  pp.  44  ff.  The  subject  was  not  very  popular  in  the  Carolingian  period,  and  is 
rare  in  illuminated  MSS.,  von  Schlosser  only  being  able  to  cite  seven  examples.  For  the  various 
positions  of  Longinus  and  Stephaton  in  Carolingian  and  later  Crucifixions  see  Sauerland  and 
Haselofif,  Der  Psalter  Erzbisehof  F.gberts  7'on  Trier,  p.  98.  For  the  names  Longinus  and 
.Stephaton  see  Didron,  Guide  de  la peintiire,  p.  196  ;  F.  X.  Kraus,  Codex  Es;berti,  p.  25. 

The  Virgin  and  St.  John,  as  in  other  ivories  and  crystal  intaglios  of  the  period,  express  their 
grief  by  holding  their  mantles  to  their  eyes,  instead  of  adopting  the  attitudes  or  gestures  expressive 
of  sorrow  handed  down  from  classical  times.  Sometimes  the  Sun  and  Moon  hold  up  their  mantles 
in  this  way.  For  the  Sun  and  Moon  in  Carolingian  and  Romanesque  art,  see  Cahier  and  Martin, 
as  above,  pp.  47  ff  ;   Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London,  vol.  xxii,  1908,  p.  228. 

The  suppedaneum,  present  in  no.  47,  is  here  absent.  It  is  not  a  regular  feature,  and  is 
frequently  omitted. 


C.    GERMAN. 

52.    Panel  with    foliated    border:    St.  Matthew.     The   Iwangelist    stands    upon 
a  slab  with  pearled  border,  holding  his  Gospel  inscribed  with  the  words   VOCA 
OPERARIOS  ET  RE(D)DE  I  LX  MERCEDE  (Matthew  xx.  8). 
Plate  XXVIL      \Qth-\  Mil  century. 
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L.  7-25  in.     In  the  cover  of  a  MS.  (Harley,  38S9)  in  the  Department  of  Manuscripts. 
H.  Graeven,  Elfcnbeinioerkc,   series  i,  no.  53.     Sec  also  Westwood,  FittUc  Ivories,  p.   129, 
no.  288. 

This  panel  has  points  of  resemblance  to  another  in  the  Chalandon  Collection  representing  our 
Lord  standmg  upon  a  somewhat  similar  foot-rest,  the  field  being  tilled  by  busts  of  the  twelve 
apostles  in  high  relief  (E.  Molinier,  Ivoires,  p.  154;  Lcs  Arts,  l^aris,  1905,  p.  33).  The  style  of 
these  busts  recalls  that  of  the  heads  in  the  panel  of  the  Trivulzio  Collection  at  Milan,  on  which 
the  Emperor  Otto  and  his  family  arc  represented  at  the  feet  of  Christ  (Westwood,  p.  366,  no.  S  ; 
Gori,  rhesaurus  diptychoruiii,  iii,  pi.  xv  ;  E.  Molinier,  as  above,  p.  143):  a  relation  is  thus 
established  with  the  group  of  ivories,  represented  in  the  collection  by  no.  51,  in  which  the  drapery 
IS  treated  in  similar  broad  masses  and  the  long  heavy  faces  are  often  much  alike.  A  panel  in 
the  Musee  de  Cluny  at  Paris,  representing  an  apostle  holding  a  scroll,  may  also  be  compared. 

There  are  general  affinities  in  the  treatment  of  the  features,  drapery,  and  the  broad  foliated 
border,  to  the  miniatures,  more  especially  those  of  the  Evangelists,  in  a  German  Book  of  the 
Gospels  of  the  nth  century  in  the  British  Museum  (Harley,  2820).  St.  Gereon  is  among  the 
saints  mentioned  in  this  book,  which  was  probably  written  in  one  of  the  great  monasteries  on  the 
Rhine.  The  relationship  is  less  close  with  some  of  the  miniatures  in  the  l^salter  of  Archbishop 
Egbert.  The  use  of  foliated  borders,  more  various  in  design  than  those  of  the  Carolingian 
period,  is  a  common  feature  in  Rhenish  MSS.  of  the  late  loth  and  early  nth  centuries. 

53.  Leaf  of  a  diptych  :  the  Nativity  and  Baptism.  The  groups  representing 
these  two  subjects  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  circular  mcdalUon  with 
foliated  border,  in  which  are  four  half-figures  of  angels  in  clouds,  with  the  inscription 
GLORIA  IN  EXSELSIS  DO  ET  IN  TERRA  ^{pax).  These  figures  have  a  direct 
relation  to  the  scene  below,  where  the  shepherds  with  their  flocks  receive  the 
message  from  an  angel  carrying  a  long  cross,  the  inscription  in  the  field  reading 
(A)NGELVS  AD  PASTORES  AIT  ADNVNCIO  VOBIS  CAVDIVM  MACNV. 
At  the  bottom  is  the  Nativity,  the  Child  lying  upon  a  manger  of  masonry  under 
a  gabled  roof  with  columns,  at  one  end  of  which  Joseph  is  seated,  while  the  Virgin 
lies  on  a  couch  in  the  foreground.  Over  the  manger  are  seen  the  heads  of  the 
ox  and  ass;  on  the  background  and  manger  are  the  words,  lOSEP,  MARIA, 
PRESEPE    DnT. 

In  the  space  above  the  central  medallion  St.  John  the  Baptist  with  six  followers 
meets  our  Lord,  who  is  attended  by  a  disciple  (?) :  St.  John  carries  a  scroll  inscribed 
ECCE  AGNVS  iJl,  and  the  waters  of  Jordan  are  conventionally  represented  in  the 
background.  At  the  top  of  the  panel  our  Lord  is  seen  in  a  heinispherical  vessel 
standing  on  the  bank  of  Jordan ;  St.  John,  on  the  left,  touches  his  forehead,  and  an 
angel  stands  on  the  right  carrying  a  garment  in  both  hands.  Above  Christ's  head 
are  seen  the  dove,  and  the  hand  of  the  Almighty  issuing  from  clouds.  Liscriptions  : 
PATERNA  VOX,  and  BAPTISMV  DOMINI.  The  panel  is  surrounded  on  three 
sides  by  a  broad  border  boldly  carved  with  a  scroll  of  vine- leaves. 
Plate  XXX.     About  A.  D.  1000. 

L.  I4'4  in. 

Vctusta  iMoniuiwnta,  vol.  v,  pi.  31  ;    H.  Graeven,  Elfcnbcinivcrlcc,  series  i,  no.  34  (photo), 
5dYalso  Westwood,  Fictile  Ivories,  no.  324,  pp.  146-7  :  E-  Oldfield,  Caialo^uc  of  select  Example 
oj  Ivory  Carvings  (.\rundel  Society),  X.  /. 
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The  liack  is  sunk,  with  a  border  half  an  inch  broad,  showing  that  the  panel  was  intended  to 
receive  wax  for  writing.  The  border  is  broken  from  the  left  side  and  from  the  left-hand  corner 
at  the  bottom.  Holes  have  been  made  in  the  top  and  bottom  corners  on  the  right  side,  and  to 
the  left  of  the  central  medallion  towards  the  top. 

This  leaf  belongs  to  the  same  school  as  the  diptych  of  St.  Nicaise  in  the  treasure  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Tournai  (best  reproduced  in  Gazette  Archeotogiqite,  x,  18S5,  pi.  x.xxvi ;  Rohault  de 
Fleury,  La  Messe,  vi,  pi.  487  ;  IMolinier,  Ivoircs,  pi.  xiv),  and  a  casket  covered  with  carved  bone 
panels  in  the  Kaiser  Friedrich  Museum  (W.  Voge,  Catalogue,  no.  42).  In  all  examples  are  found 
the  same  inserted  inscriptions,  the  same  bold  vine-scroll,  and  the  stiff  rendering  of  the  drapery 
by  multiple  parallel  lines :  in  the  Tournai  diptych,  the  arrangement  with  a  large  central 
medallion  is  also  found.  Some  of  these  characteristics  mark  the  bookcovers  in  the  treasure  of 
the  Abbey  of  St.  Gall  (Molinier,  as  above,  pi.  x  and  xi),  generally  associated  with  the  name  of 
Tutilo,  where,  however,  the  execution  of  the  scrolls  is  very  superior.  The  bookcovers,  which 
date  from  about  A.  D.  900,  may  have  been  made  at  St.  Gall,  the  artist  being  evidently  influenced 
by  Carolingian  models ;  the  other  ivories  are  probably  to  be  regarded  as  the  work  of  a  late 
branch  of  the  school  of  St.  Gall,  though  the  place  of  their  manufacture  cannot  be  certainly 
determined.  It  may  have  been  Tournai  itself,  to  which  city  the  diptych  of  St.  Nicaise  may  with 
some  probability  be  assigned.  These  ivories  are  of  exceptional  interest  as  links  between  the 
expiring  Carolingian  art  and  the  coming  Romanescjue  style. 

Baptism  in  a  water-vessel  instead  of  in  the  river  itself  is  found  elsewhere.  It  is  seen  in  the 
Sacramentary  of  Drogo,  Archbishop  of  Metz,  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  at  Paris  ;  on  the 
reverse  of  a  Carolingian  ivory  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  (no.  257-1867)  ;  on  early 
fonts  in  England  and  the  Continent — Kirkbourne,  Darenth,  West  Haddon,  St.  Bartholomew 
at  Liege,  &c.  (see  A.  Katharine  Walker,  Intyodiiction  to  the  Study  of  English  Fonts,  190S). 
The  baptism  of  a  saint  in  a  German  MS.  of  the  13th  century  is  so  represented  (A.  Haseloff, 
Eine  Thuringisch-Sdelisisehe  Malersehitle,  &c.,  pi.  xxvi,  fig.  59).  Later  examples  occur  in  MSS. 
of  the  14th  and  15th  centuries,  one  occurring  in  the  British  Museum  Hours,  written  and 
illuminated  for  John  Duke  of  Bedford  about  A.  D.  1425,  fol.  24,  where  St.  John  stands  by  a  lobed 
vessel  on  a  high  foot  in  which  the  figure  of  our  Lord  is  immersed. 

54.  Relief,  of  morse  ivory  :  a  bearded  king  in  a  short  tunic,  low  boots,  and  a  long 
mantle  fastened  on  the  right  shoulder.  He  wears  a  crown  with  two  hoops 
crossing  the  head  at  right  angles,  and  carries  a  sceptre.  He  stands  upon  a 
foliated  projection,  before  a  round  arch  supported  on  two  columns  with  foliated 
capitals. 

F /ate  XXIX.     ntJi  century. 

L.  4-25  in.     1SS5.     (Rohde  Hawkins  Collection.) 

Four  holes  are  pierced  in  the  ivory,  two  above  the  capitals  and  two  above  the  bases  of  the 
columns. 

11.  Graeven,  Et/enlieinwerke,  series  i,  no.  48  ;  Westwood,  Fictile  Ivories,  p.  256,  no.  726. 

There  is  an  early  morse-ivory  statuette  of  a  ruler  holding  an  orb  in  the  Public  Museum  at  Lille 
(Westwood,  p.  419).  The  costume  is  found  in  MSS.  of  the  loth-llth  century.  For  example,  in 
the  Codex  Egbciii,  Herod  in  the  Massacre  of  the  Innocents  wears  a  similar  short  tunic  and  long 
mantle  (F.  X.  Kraus,  Die  Miniatnrcn  dcs  Codex  Egberti,  pi.  xiii). 

55.  .Sunk  Paxi:l,  partly  in  openwork:  the  Raising  of  the  Widow  of  Nain's 
SON.  Our  Lord,  followed  by  a  group  of  disciples,  meets  the  bier  as  it  is  carried  out 
of  the  city  gale  by  two  men  accompanied  by  the  weeping  mother  and  other 
mourners.     The  background  is  pierced  with  a  diaper  of  equal-armed  crosses. 

I'latc  XXIX.     North  German,  Saxon,  late  \olh  century. 
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L.  4-9  in.     1S56.     (Maskell  Collection.) 

A  hole  is  pierced  in  each  corner. 

This  panel  belongs  to  a  group  of  Saxon  ivories,  on  which  see  W.  Bode,  Gcschichtc  der  deutSihcn 
Phistik,  1887,  pp.  11-17;  and  Molinier,  Ivoires,  p.  146.  Other  examples  are  at  Liverpool 
(Graeven,  Elfenbciinva-kc,  series  i,  nos.  2  and  3  ;  Westwood,  Ficiile  Ivories,  p.  143),  Darmstadt, 
(Westwood,  p.  141),  the  Royal  Library,  Berlin  (Westwood,  as  above),  and  in  the  Trivulzio  Collection 
at  Milan  (Westwood,  p.  366  ;  Bode,  p.  12  ;  Molinier,  Ivoiyes,  p.  143),  the  last  example  containing 
a  representation  of  the  Emperor  Otto  with  his  wife  and  son  at  the  feet  of  Christ.  The  same 
subject  is  found  on  a  contemporary  panel  in  the  Cathedral  at  Liege  (Westwood,  p.  483). 

The  ground  pierced  with  crosses  occurs  on  early  bone  caskets,  on  the  horn  covers  of  the 
Gospels  of  the  Abbey  of  Morienval  at  Noyon  (9th  century),  on  the  sides  of  the  metal  chair  of  the 
statuette  of  Ste.  I'oy  at  Conques  (loth  century),  and  other  monuments.  See  A/onumeit/s  Piot,\o\.  ii, 
pp.  219-220  ;  and  Molinier  and  Marcou,  Exposition  rclrospeetive,  I\aris,  1900,  p.  65.  A  similar 
diaper  of  crosses  is  painted  as  a  background  to  miniatures  in  the  Psalter  of  Archbishop  Egbert  of 
Trier  (end  of  loth  century  ;  Saucrland  and  LLiseloff,  Der  Psedter  Erzbiscltof  Egberts  von  I'rier, 
pi.  27  and  28).  In  a  German  Book  of  the  Gospels  of  the  loth  century  in  the  British  Museum 
(Cotton  MS.,  Tiberius  A.  ii),  the  shaft  of  a  column  in  a  page  of  the  Eusebian  Canons  is  covered 
with  such  crosses.  The  same  design  fills  the  border  on  an  illuminated  page  in  a  German  lectionary 
of  the  nth  century  (Add.  MS.  20,  692,  f.  4  b). 

56.    Panel:  the  Crucifixion.     The  figure  of  Christ  rests  upon  a  suppedancum,  but 
there  are  no  traces  of  nails  in  the  hands  and  feet.     Above  the  head  the  hand  of  the 
Almighty  issues  from  clouds,  and  in  the  angles  of  the  cross  are  the  symbols  of 
the  Four  Evangelists.     Both  the  panel  and  the  cross  have  narrow  raised  edges. 
Plate  XXXI.     nth  century. 

L.  5  in.     In  the  Department  of  Manuscripts,  in  the  cover  of  a  MS.  (Harley  2820). 

Graeven,  Elfcnbcinwerke,  series  i,  no.  55.  Sec  also  Westwood,  Fictile  Ivories,  p.  144,  no.  31S  ; 
W.  Maskell,  Description,  &c.,  p.  160  ;  E.  Oldfield,  Catalogue  of  select  Examples  0/ Ivory  Carvings 
(Arundel  Society),  class  V.  in. 

The  Evangelists'  symbols  accompany  the  Crucifixion  on  a  number  of  monuments  of  the  nth 
and  I2th  centuries,  e.  g.  no.  62  below  ;  panel  (nth-i2th  century)  in  the  cover  of  a  book  of  the 
GospelsintheChurchofS.  Maria  in  Lyskirchen,  Cologne  (Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  photograph, 
no.  10019)  ;  ivory  panel  of  similar  date  in  the  Grand-Ducal  Museum  at  Darmstadt  (C.  Becker 
and  J.  von  Hefner- Alteneck,  Kunstiverke  undGerlithschaften  dcs  Mittelalters,  i,  pi.  xlvii) ;  reliquary 
of  St.  Willibrord  in  the  Miinsterkirche  at  Emmerich,  perhaps  of  yet  earlier  date  (P.  Clemen,  Die 
Kunstdenknidler  dcr  Rheiuprovinz,  vol.  ii,  1892,  pi.  i,  p.  47)- 

In  Carolingian  art  they  are  also  found,  though  here  in  association  with  the  Evangelists  them- 
selves (panel°in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  at  Paris,  Cahier  and  Martin,  Mc'langes  d'arc/icolo^ie, 

ii,  pi.  v). 

The  symbols  were  also  placed  at  the  extremities  of  metal  processional  crosses  from  an  early 
date,  e.  g.  cross  in  the  collection  of  Marquis  de  Souza-Holstein  in  Madrid  (F.  X.  Kraus,  Gcschichte 
der  christliclicn  Kiinst,  ii,  p.  322). 

The  Dcxtera  Z?^;;//;// above  the  cross  occurs  on  no.  35,  and  on  another  early  ivory,  the  panel 
in  the  Treasury  at  Tongres  (Cahier  and  :\Iartin,  as  above,  vol.  ii,  pi.  vi)  ;  also  in  early  MSS.,  for 
instance  the  Anglo-Saxon  Psalter  of  the  nth  century  in  the  British  Museum  (Cotton  MS.,  Titus 
D.  .xxvii,  f.  65.  b).  In  the  metal  Cross  of  Lothair  in  the  Treasuiy  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  Cathedral  the 
Dextera 'holds  a  wreath  containing  a  dove  (Cahier  and  Martin,  i,  pi.  x.xx). 

57     Sunk  panel,  a  sainted  archbishop,  tonsured  and  with  the  nimbus.     He  wears 
the  pallium  embroidered  with  numerous  crosses  over  the  chasuble  ;    in  his  left 
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hand,  which  is  covered  by  the  folds  of  the  chasuble,  he  holds  a  book,  in  his  right 
a  tau-shaped  pastoral  staff.  Below,  two  smaller  figures  kneel  and  kiss  his  shoes. 
He  stands  beneath  a  rounded  arch  supported  on  two  columns  with  foliated 
capitals. 

Plate  XXIX.     i\th  ecu  tiny. 

L.  4.5  in.  In  the  cover  of  an  nth-century  lectionary  (MS.  Harley  2889  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Manuscripts). 

H.  Graeven,  ElfenbciirLVcrke,  series  i,  no.  54. 

See  also  Westwood,  Fictile  Ivories,  p.  161,  no.  358;  W.  Maskell,  Description,  &c.,  p.  160. 

The  absence  of  a  mitre  is  some  indication  of  an  early  date ;  the  tonsured  head  and  beardless 
face  recall  the  representations  of  archbishops  in  the  9th  and  10th  centuries  (e.g.  ivory  carving 
now  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum  at  Cambridge,  E.  Molinier,  Ivoircs,  pi.  xii  ;  IVIiniature  repre- 
senting the  archbishop  Egbert  of  Trier,  F.  X.  Kraus,  Die  Miniatiiren  des  Codex  Egberti, 
pi.  ii).  Crosses  on  the  pallium  were  introduced  in  the  loth-iith  century,  and  the  tau-cross  was 
in  common  use  in  the  nth  century.  It  seems,  therefore,  quite  possible  that  the  ivory  carving 
is  of  about  the  same  date  as  the  MS. 

58.  Sunk  Panel  :  The  Crucifixion.  Our  Lord,  bearded  and  with  long  hair 
falling  on  the  shoulders,  is  fixed  to  the  cross  by  four  nails,  his  feet  resting  upon 
a  suppedaneum.  To  right  and  left  stand  the  Virgin  and  St.  John  :  above,  two 
angels  in  half  figure. 

Plate  XXXI.     12th  century. 

L.  5-44  in.     1856.     (Maskell  Collection.) 
There  are  six  holes  in  the  border. 
H.  Graeven,  ElfcnbeiniL'erl;e,  series  i,  no.  43. 

The  type  is  based  upon  the  ordinary  Byzantine  representations  of  the  Crucifixion  dating 
from  the  loth  century  and  later. 

59.  Panel  :  our  Lord  in  glory.  Our  Lord  is  seated  upon  the  globe,  which  has 
a  cable  border.  He  is  bearded  and  has  the  cruciferous  nimbus  :  he  wears  a  long 
tunic  with  wide  sleeves  embroidered  at  the  borders,  and  a  mantle.  In  his  left 
hand  he  holds  a  book,  in  his  right  two  keys,  the  wards  of  which  simulate  letters, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  monogrammatic  keys  often  given  to  St.  Peter  (cf.  no.  48) : 
both  the  keys  and  the  book  are  contained  within  discs  or  rings. 

Plate  XXKW.     i%th  century. 

L.  3-82  in.     1856.     (Maskell  Collection.) 

The  panel  was  perhaps  originally  rectangular.     Six  holes  have  been  drilled  into  the  edges. 

Our  Lord  is  here  seen  holding  the  book  and  keys  which  he  is  about  to  present  to  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul.  Cf.  the  cover  of  the  Gospels  of  Charles  the  Bald  in  the  Bibliothcque  Nationale, 
Paris  (Westwood,  Fictile  Ivories,  p.  104)  ;  relief  over  the  door  at  Andlau,  and  lunette  at 
Sigolsheim  (F.  X.  Kraus,  Kunst  und  Altertlium  im  Unter-EIsass,  i,  p.  10,  ii,  p.  605,  Strasburg, 
1876)  ;  fresco  in  chapel  at  Montoire  (De  Caumont,  Cours  d\iiitiijiiites  inedievales,  pi.  cv) ;  stained 
glass  window  in  the  Cathedral  of  Lyon  (L.  Bt'gule,  Monographie  de  la  Cat/iedralc  de  Lyon, 
pi.  opp.  p.  106);  Prayer-book  of  St.  Elizabeth  at  Cividale  (13th  century;  A.  Haseloff,  Fine 
Thiiringiscli-Sdclisische  Matcrschiile,  &c.,  pi.  xvi,  no.  29). 

The  scene  has  analogies  to  that  known  as  the  Tradiiio  Icgis,  first  occurring  on  early  Christian 
sarcophagi,  in  which  our  Lord  stands  between  Peter  and  Paul,  and  gives  a  scroll  to  the  former. 
It  must  be  distinguished  from  other  representations  of  Christ  with  keys,  which  are  apocalyptic. 
Thus  in  an  ivory  carving  in  the  \'ictoria  and  Albert  Museum  (Graeven,  Et/enbeinwertcc,  series  i. 
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no.  63  ;  VV.  Maskell,  Description,  &c.,  p.  142)  he  holds  keys  and  a  cup  or  censer ;  in  the  crypt 
of  the  Cathedral  at  Anagni  he  has  keys  in  one  hand  and  seven  stars  in  the  other.  The  allusion 
in  these  cases  is  to  the  keys  of  Hell  and  Death  (Rev.  i.  18-20). 

For  the  rainbow  or  the  globe  on  which  Christ  sits  in  majesty  see  below.  The  com- 
bination of  rambow  or  globe  and  mandorla,  giving  an  outline  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the 
seal  no.  31,  occurs  fairly  frequently  in  the  art  of  the  12th  century,  e.  g.  in  the  Stavelot  Bible  in  the 
British  Museum,  f.  136  (Add.  MS.  28107),  and  on  an  ivory  panel  in  the  Grand-Ducal  Museum 
at  Dan-nstadt  (no.  S.  884). 

Keys  with  wards  resembling  letters  usually  suggesting  the  name  Petrits  in  monogrammatic 
form  occur  from  Carolingian  times,  cf  no.  48  above ;  an  interesting  example  is  on  an  embossed 
silver  relic-box  in  the  treasure  of  the  Sancta  Sanctorum  at  Rome  (Ph.  Lauer,  in  Monuments  Piot, 
1906,  p.  64  and  pi.  vii).  Other  instances  occur  on  the  ciborium  of  St.  Ambrogio  at  Milan  and 
in  the  Bible  of  Charles  the  Bald  (see  E.  Bertaux,  L'art  lions  /'Ita/ie  JMcridionale,  i,  p.  248  ; 
Rohault  de  Fleury,  Les  Saifits  de  la  Messe,  i,  Saint  Pierre,  p.  57  and  pi.  cii).  The  degradation 
of  the  P  into  F,  as  seen  on  the  present  ivory,  is  also  found  in  a  Canon  of  the  Mass  of  the 
9th  century  in  the  Bibliothcique  Nationale  at  Paris  (Conite  de  Bastard,  Peintures  des  manuscrits, 
pt.  vii,  British  Museum  copy,  f.  198).  The  monogrammatic  form  of  the  wards  of  St.  Peter's 
keys  is  characteristic  of  Western,  and  not  of  Byzantine  art. 

It  may  be  noted  that  St.  Peter  first  receives  the  keys  as  an  attribute  on  a  sarcophagus  of  the 
5th-6th  century  in  the  Mausoleum  of  Galla  Placidia  at  Ravenna. 

All  the  main  features  of  the  Majestas  Domini  are  described  by  St.  Jerome  in  his  Commen- 
taries on  Isaiah,  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  &c.  (Daniel,  ch.  viii,  Ezekiel  i,  x,  Isaiah  vi,  &c.).  He  mentions 
the  throne,  and  the  rainbow  seat,  which  he  explains  in  the  patristic  sense  as  the  sign  of  the 
covenant,  promising  mercy  to  sinners  ;  the  environment  of  four  Cherubim  and  of  the  Evangelists 
or  their  symbols.  In  representations  of  our  Lord  seated  among  his  disciples,  such  as  are  seen 
in  early  Christian  art,  the  globe  forms  the  seat  {Traditio  Legis  in  the  Catacombs  of  S.  Priscilla, 
4th  century :  the  same  subject  repeated  in  Cemetery  of  Commodilla,  6th  century,  see  Niiovo 
Bullettiiio  di  archeologia  cristiana,  1904,  p.  165)  :  we  thus  reach  the  type  of  Rex  Gloriae  as  seen 
in  the  lunette-mosaic  at  Sta.  Costanza  in  Rome  (Garrucci,  Storia,  pi.  207),  and  found  again  in 
the  mosaics  of  Ravenna. 

The  mandorla  or  glory  surrounding  the  whole  body  is  at  any  rate  as  old  as  the  6th  century. 
It  encloses  the  infant  Christ  in  his  mother's  arms  in  a  miniature  of  the  Etchmiadzin  Gospels 
(J.  Strzygowski,  Byzantinische  Denlcinaler,  vol.  i,  Ihjs  Etsclimiadzin  Evangcliar),  and  in  the 
frescoes  of  Bawit  in  Egypt  (J.  Cledat,  Mem.  dc  P Institut  Fran^aise  d'Arcli.orientaledu  Caire, 
xii,  1904,  pi.  xcvi).  The  Virgin  herself  is  so  surrounded  in  the  apse-mosaic  of  Panagia  Kana- 
karia  in  Cyprus  (J.  Smirnoff,  Vizantieski  Vremennii:,  iv,  1897). 

The  Majestas  Domini  was  a  very  frequent  subject  in  Western  art  down  to  the  end  of  the 
Romanesque  period,  and  then  and  later  was  brought  into  relation  to  the  Last  Judgement  :  in 
Byzantine  art  it  is  rare  after  the  iconoclastic  period  (see  F.  X.  Kraus,  Die  Wandgemdlde  in 
der  S.  Georgskirche  zu  Oberzell  auf  der  Rcichenau,  p.  21). 

The  phrase  '  Gloria  Dei  sive  majestas '  is  derived  from  Ezekiel  c.  x. 

60.  Sunk  Panel  :  the  Crucifixion.  Our  Lord's  feet  rest  upon  a  suppedaneum, 
beneath  which  is  a  two-handled  vase,  but  neither  in  the  hands  or  the  feet  are  nails 
visible.  The  cruciferous  nimbus  is  scalloped,  and  the  cross  projects  beyond  its 
edges.  To  right  and  left  stand  the  Virgin  and  St.  John  in  mantles  with 
embroidered  borders.  The  head  of  Chri.st  is  touched  b)'  the  hand  of  the 
Almighty  which  issues  from  clouds.  On  cither  side  are  the  sun  and  moon, 
represented  by  busts  with  torches,  covering  their  mouths  with  their  hands.  The 
border  is  carved  with  a  double  row  of  formal  leaves. 
Plate  XXXI.     \'ith  century. 
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L.  4-6  in.     1856.     (Maskell  Collection.) 

The  border  is  damaged  along  the  inner  edge  on  both  sides. 

H.  Graeven,  Elfenbchi-cocrkc,  series  i,  no.  49. 

The  cruciferous  nimbus  with  cross  projecting  beyond  the  circle  is  found  in  the  Crucifixion- 
miniature  in  the  Lorsch  Sacramentary  in  the  Musee  Conde  at  Chantilly  (nth  century),  where 
the  whole  subject  is  treated  in  a  very  similar  manner  (Lc  Miiscc  Conde  :  Le  Cabinet  des  Livres  : 
Manitscriis,  vol,  i,  p.  64,  Paris,  1900). 

The  two-handled  vase  near  or  beneath  the  cross  is  in  general  a  characteristic  of  Western  icono- 
graphy. It  is  found  in  Carolingian  art,  and  occurs  in  the  Crucifixion-miniature  in  the  'Gospel 
Book'  of  Ottfried  (pupil  of  Rabanus  Maurus),  now  preserved  in  Berlin  (see  Kollar  in  Annales 
Vindobonenses,  i,  p.  675).  The  chalice  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  is  also  represented  in  Romanesque 
times  (e.g.  an  ivory  panel  of  the  Ilth-I2th  century  in  the  Grand-Ducal  Museum  at  Darmstadt, 
where  the  dragon  and  the  figure  of  Adam  are  also  seen).  It  sometimes  appears  in  the  same 
way  in  the  Gothic  period  (Proc.  Soc.  Ant.  London,  xxii,  pp.  224-5). 

61.  Panel  :  the  Crucifixion.  Our  Lord  is  fixed  by  four  nails  to  a  cross  which 
is  curiously  ornamented  with  cross-hatching  and  bauds  of  raised  zigzag  in 
counterclianged  sections :  his  feet  rest  upon  a  suppedancum  with  an  arcaded 
front.  To  right  and  left  are  the  Virgin  and  St.  John ;  and  above  the  arms  of  the 
cross,  busts  of  the  sun  and  moon,  all  in  attitudes  suggestive  of  grief.  At  top  and 
bottom  are  bands  of  vine-scroll  in  which  are  small  nude  figures. 
/'/«/'<?  XXIX.     12th  cent  my. 

L.  6-1  in.     1856.     (Maskell  Collection.) 

There  is  a  single  hole  in  the  middle  of  the  upper  band  of  ornament.  The  small  nude 
figures  in  the  lower  band  are  without  their  heads,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  panel  has  been  cut 
down  from  a  larger  size.  The  heads  and  the  upper  parts  of  the  bodies  in  the  upper  band  are 
restorations,  the  corners  of  the  panel  having  been  damaged. 

Scroll  borders  similar  in  general  treatment  to  those  above  and  below  this  Crucifixion  are 
found  in  MSS.  of  the  12th  century.  In  a  copy  of  Rabanus  Maurus  from  Amstein,  now  in  the 
British  Museum,  there  is  (f.  33  b)  a  border  formed  of  an  undulating  vine-scroll,  in  the  con- 
volutions of  which  are  birds,  animals,  a  human  bust,  and  a  small  nude  figure  of  a  man  playing 
a  stringed  instrument  with  a  bow,  the  last  so  placed  as  to  be  seen  upside  down  by  the  reader, 
and  thus  creating  a  similar  impression  to  the  little  figures  on  the  ivory.  Small  nude  figures 
occur  in  the  borders  of  another  page  (f.  5)  in  the  same  book.  Others  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
Louvain  Bible  in  the  British  Museum,  dating  from  about  A.  D.  1150  (Add.  MS.  14,790,  f.  170  b). 
A  St.  Albans  MS.  of  Josephus,  of  the  third  quarter  of  the  12th  century  (British  Museum,  Royal 
13.  D.  vi,  f.  I),  shows  a  small  nude  figure  in  an  energetic  position  in  foliage  ;  and  the  ornamen- 
tation of  the  St.  Albans  Psalter  at  Hildesheim  (A.  Goldschmidt,  Der  Albanipsalter  zu 
Hildeslieini)  proves  that  this  kind  of  illustration  was  also  popular  in  England.  Figures  of  men 
armed  and  unarmed  (but  not  nude),  in  the  convolutions  of  scrolls  are  seen  in  the  Romanesque 
sculpture  (12th  century)  of  the  Minster  church  at  Bonn  [V.  Clemen,  Kiinstdenkvialer  der 
Rheinprovinz,  vol.  v,  pt.  iii,  figs.  26  and  27,  pp.  69  and  70,  Diisseldorf,  1905).  They  also  occur 
in  the  bronze  crestings  of  the  great  Rhenish  enamelled  reliquaries  (O.  von  Falke,  Deutsche 
Scfunetzarbeiten,  pi.  li  and  Iviii),  and  in  other  metal  work  of  the  period. 

Tlie  treatment  of  the  cross  is  peculiar.  But  in  German  MSS.  of  about  this  period  it  is  some- 
times coloured  in  a  fanciful  way.  For  instance,  in  a  North  German  Missal  of  about  .\.  D.  1200,  in 
the  collection  of  C.  Dyson  I'errins,  Esq.,  exhibited  in  1908  at  the  Burlington  I^"ine  Arts  Club,  the 
cross  is  striped  red,  white,  and  green.  It  is  jjossible  that  such  crude  devices  may  be  connected 
with  the  mediaeval  tradition  that  the  cross  was  made  of  four  different  species  of  wood  (Vincent  de 
Beauvais,  Spcculwn  ttistoriu/e,  vi,  xlii). 
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62.  Panel  of  morse  ivory:  the  Crucifixion,  in  very  high  relief.  The  feet  of  our 
Lord  rest  upon  a  suppedaneum.  On  either  side  stand  the  Virgin  and  St.  John, 
while  on  the  upper  limb  of  the  cross  the  dove  is  .seen  descending.  In  the  four 
corners  are  the  symbols  of  the  Evangelists  (cf.  no.  56).  All  the  figures  have 
the  nimbus,  which  is  in  each  case  in  low  relief. 

/V^7/^  XXXII.      \-ztJi  century. 

L.  2-54  in.     1904.     (Sneyd  Collection.) 

Two  holes  are  pierced  through  the  panel  to  right  and  left  of  the  Virgin  and  St.  John  :  five 
others  are  drilled  vertically  in  the  upper  and  lower  edges.  A  \-andyked  border  has  been  scratched 
down  each  side  of  the  front  by  some  possessor  of  the  ivory. 

For  the  symbols  of  the  Evangelists  flanking  the  cross  see  under  no.  54.  The  panel  may  have 
been  fi.xed  to  the  side  of  a  portable  altar,  like  the  foUoH'ing  numbers.    Sec  under  no.  64. 

63.  Panel:  the  Crucifixion,  in  high  relief.  Our  Lord  is  on  a  cross  u-ith 
suppedaneum,  no  nails  being  visible:  the  head  is  broken  off,  leaving  a  plain 
nimbus  fully  exposed.  To  right  and  left  stand  Longinus  and  Stephaton  (see 
no.  51),  the  latter  (whose  head  is  also  broken  off)  with  bucket  and  sponge  upon 
a  pole,  the  former  with  a  spear.  Beyond  them  stand  the  Virgin  and  St.  John  in 
attitudes  of  grief,  the  latter  holding  a  book. 

Pla /r  X X X II I .     \ztlL  ecu tury. 

L.  5-24  in.     1903.     (Sneyd  Collection.) 

Four  holes  are  pierced  through  the  panel,  one  at  each  corner. 

Exhibited  at  the  Art  Treasures  E.xhibition,  Manchester,  1857,  and  the  National  Exhibition  of 
Works  of  Art,  Leeds,  1868. 

Probably  from  the  side  of  a  portable  altar.     See  under  no.  64. 

The  slipped  or  pointed  lower  end  of  the  cross  occurs  at  .m  tarlicr  date,  e.  g.  in  the  dospels  of 
Poussay  in  the  National  Library  at  Paris  (MS.  Lat.  10514,  fnl.  35,  reproduced  by  \.  Haselofif, 
Der  Psalter  Jirzl'ischof  Ei^iwr/s  -i'on  Trier,  \i\.  \\\  fig.  i),  and  in  a  more  exaggerated  form  in  the 
Crucifixion-miniature  in  a  Sacramentary  of  the  nth  century  from  Fulda  in  the  University 
Library  at  Gottingen  (Zcitschrift  fiir  ckristliche  Kiiiisl,  1894,  p.  70,  fig.  2).  The  curious  con- 
ventional treatment  of  the  ground  recalls  by  its  undulation  the  ground  in  Carolingian  work 
(cf.  nos.  45  and  50),  but  the  plaited  appearance  (cf.  no.  68  below)  is  a  new  feature. 

64.  PANEL:  THE  Crucifixic)N,  in  very  high  relief.  The  feet  of  our  Lord  rest  upon 
a  suppedaneum  very  near  the  ground,  the  marks  of  the  nails  being  visible  : 
a  cruciferous  nimbus  is  carved  upon  the  cross  in  low  relief  behind  the 
head.  To  right  and  left  are  Longinus  and  Stephaton,  the  latter  presenting 
the  sponge  on  a  pole,  the  former  kneeling  in  supplication,  his  spear  lying  by  his 
side.  Beyond  these  two  figures  stand  the  Mrgin  and  St.  John,  and  beyond  again 
are  the  two  crucified  thieves,  their  arms  fastened  over  the  arms  of  their  crosses, 
and  their  feet  resting  upon  suppedanea  without  any  traces  of  nails.  The  ground 
is  conventionally  represented. 

Plate  XXXII.     I'Zt/i  century. 

L.  5-26  in.     1856. 

Two  holes  are  drilled  to  right  and  left  of  the  cross  at  the  top  :  there  are  rebates  along  the 

edges. 
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This  panel,  like  nos.  62,  63,  65  ff.,  may  once  have  ornamented  a  portable  altar  similar  to 
those  at  Melk  (Mitt/ieiluitgen  der  K.  K.  Ccniral-Coiiuiiission,  \'ienna,  vol.  xv,  p.  30  ;  Westwood, 
Fictile  Ivories,  pp.  456-7),  where  the  ivory  panels  are  in  the  same  characteristic  style  ;  similar 
panels  are  in  the  Kunstgewerbe-Museum  at  Cologne  with  the  twelve  apostles,  described  as 
having  originally  covered  the  sides  of  an  altar  from  Osnabriick  ;  the  Grand-Ducal  Museum  at 
Darmstadt  possesses  complete  altars,  nos.  59.  690  and  58.  746  (Westwood,  p.  445  ;  Labarte,  Hist. 
lies  arts  iTidiistriels,  Album,  pi.  108).  Small  panels  with  pairs  of  apostles  in  the  same  style,  now 
in  the  Kaiser  Friedrich  Museum  (Voge,  Caialogtic,  nos.  46-51),  were  used  to  ornament  caskets. 
The  panels  at  Cologne  are  in  a  style  allied  to  that  of  the  Low-Saxon-Westphalian  art  of 
which  Roger  of  Helmershausen  was  a  conspicuous  representative  (O.  von  Falke,  Bulletin, 
Kunstgewerbe-Museum,  Cologne,  1906-7). 

The  Crucifixion  between  the  thieves  is  treated  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner  as  early  as  the 
late  loth  century  (F.  X.  Kraus,  Die  Mi7iiaturen  ties  Codex  Egberti,  pi.  xlix  and  1),  though  in  the 
first  miniature  only  Stephaton  is  present  with  the  Virgin  and  St.  John,  a  second  mourning  woman, 
and  the  dicing  soldiers  ;  while  in  the  second  the  only  figures  in  the  foreground  are  Longinus  and 
the  soldiers  breaking  the  thieves'  knees. 

65.  Panel  :  the  Flagellation,  in  high  relief.  Our  Lord,  in  a  short  loin-cloth  and 
without  the  nimbus,  is  bound  by  the  hands  to  a  tree,  and  scourged  by  two  men 
in  short  tunics,  who  stand  on  either  side.  On  the  left  side  is  a  narrow  border 
of  geometrical  ornament. 

Plate  XXXII.     12th  ccntniy. 

L.  1-95  in.     1903.     (Sneyd  Collection.) 
Exhibited  on  the  same  occasions  as  no.  61. 

Along  the  left  edge  is  a  rebate.  Two  holes  pierce  the  panel,  one  at  the  top  right-hand  corner, 
the  other  between  the  legs  of  the  left-hand  figure. 

66.  Panel  :  Ciirlst  in  Glory,  in  high  relief.  Our  Lord  is  seated  upon  the  globe, 
■svhich  is  scalloped  and  has  a  pearled  border  ;  a  mandorla,  on  which  a  cruciferous 
nimbus  is  carved  in  low  relief,  is  behind  the  upper  part  of  his  body  and  supported 
by  two  diminutive  angels.  He  holds  the  book  in  his  left  hand  ;  his  right  (now 
broken)  was  raised  in  the  gesture  of  benediction.  His  feet  rest  upon  a  foot- 
stool, at  the  sides  of  which  kneel  two  small  figures.  To  right  and  left  stand  two 
angels  in  long  tunics,  mantles,  and  embroidered  shoes,  each  holding  a  book. 
Beyond  them  are  two  apostles  with  books. 

Plate  XXXIII.     Tith  ccntiii-y. 

L.  5-24  in.     1903.     (Sneyd  Collection.) 

Exhibited  on  the  same  occasions  as  no.  61. 

The  heads  of  the  standing  angels  and  the  right  arm  of  our  Lord  are  Ijroken  oft".  There  are 
four  holes  beyond  the  four  diminutive  figures. 

The  two  small  kneeling  figures  appear  to  be  the  Virgin  and  St.  John,  who  are  seen  as 
intercessors  to  right  and  left  of  our  Lord  in  mediaeval  representations  of  the  Judgement.  For  the 
mandorla  and  globe  or  rainbow  see  under  nos.  30  and  59. 

67.  Panel:  Sl\  atostle.s  and  a  sekaph,  in  high  relief  The  apostles,  who  hold 
books,  are  seated  full  face  upon  three  benches  without  backs,  with  the  exception 
of  the  last  on  the  right,  who  turns  sideways  and  has  a  chair  with  low  back. 

Plate  XXXIII.      \%th  ecutury. 
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L.  6.92  in.     1903.     (Sneyd  Collection.) 

Exhibited  on  the  same  occasions  as  no.  6i. 

The  panel  is  pierced  with  four  holes,  two  between  the  last  two  figures  at  each  end.  Croups  of 
apostles  are  similarly  represented  in  Rhenish  metal  work  of  the  period,  e.  g.  the  relief  from 
Coblentz  in  the  Musee  de  Cluny  at  Paris  (O.  von  Falke,  Deutsche  Schniclzarheiteii,  p.  94  and 
pi.  93).  The  benches  are  very  similar  to  those  represented  in  German  art  about  two  centuries 
earlier  (F.  X.  Kraus,  Die  Miniahiren  des  Codex  Egberli,  pi.  xvii). 

68.  Panel  :  Six  AI'DSTLEs  and  a  sekapu,  in  high  rchcf,  corresponding  to  the  last. 

Plate  XXXIII.      ]  ^.th  century. 

L.  6-9  in.     1903.     (Sneyd  Collection.) 

E.xhibited  on  the  same  occasions  as  no.  61.     There  arc  four  holes  drilled  throuL;"h  the  panel. 

69.  Panel  :  The  Cruciflxion,  between  the  Virgin  and  St.  John,  in  high  reUef.  The 
Virgin's  left  arm  is  raised  over  her  shoulder  ;  St.  John's  right  hand  is  also  raised  to 
express  his  grief.  The  feet  of  Christ  rest  upon  a  suppedancum  which  touches  the 
ground :   behind  his  head  is  a  cruciferous  niinbus. 

Plate  XXXII.     Rhenish,  second  half  of  tlie  I2th  century. 

H.  2-9  in.  This  and  no.  70  are  inset  in  a  portable  altar  from  the  abbey  of  Scheida,  formerly 
in  the  Debruge-Dumenil,  .Soltykoff,  Scljicres,  and  Carmichael  Collections. 

The  lower  part  of  the  panel  projects  like  a  flange,  and  there  is  a  slight  rebate  round  the  other 
three  edges.  The  two  panels  somewhat  recall  those  inset  in  an  enamelled  book-cover  at  Treves, 
but  perhaps  originating  in  Hildesheim  (Von  Falke,  Dculsclic  SiliDielzartcilcii^  l\;c.,  pi.  ciii  ; 
Palustre  and  Barbier  de  Montault,  Lc  tn'so)-  dc  Trrecs.  pi.  xiiil.  Dr.  \on  Fnlkc  considers  the 
date  of  the  enamels  on  this  book-cover  to  be  about  A.  D.  1 160. 

70.  Panel  in  very  high  relief.  The  X'irgin  enthroned  with  the  Child  between  two 
episcopal  saints. 

Plate  XXXII.  Rhenish,  second  half  ef  the  12th  century. 

H.  2-9  in.     See  under  no.  69. 

The  relief  is  higher,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  panel  projects  further  than  in  the  last  example. 

The  fluted  nimbus,  which  first  appears  about  the  9th  century.',  occurs  in  German  Romanescjue 
art  (von  Falke,  Deutsche  Schi>ict:arl>eiteii,  &c.,  pi.  cviii,  reliquary  from  Fritziar). 

The  low  mitre  is  of  the  form  worn  in  the  12th  century;  cf.  the  mitre  of  an  archbishop  in 
a  I2th  century  MS.  in  the  Library  at  Treves,  and  that  of  St.  Gregory  in  MS.  Eat.  22S7  in  the 
Bibliotheque  Nationale,  Paris,  both  figured  by  Rohault  de  Fleury,  Di  Messe,  vol.  iii,  pi.  635 
and  667. 

71.  Head  of  a  TAU-CRO.SS,  imperfect.     On  each  side  is  a  medallion  with  the  half 

figure  of  an  angel  raising  his  right  hand  in  the  gesture  of  benediction  ;  the  border 
is  of  leaves  alternating  with  circles  formerly  set  with  coloured  stones  or  pastes,  of 
which  only  one  remains  in  its  place.  The  rest  of  the  surface  is  covered  with 
boldly  carved  foliage  sometimes  enclosing  short  pearled  bands.  The  whole  is 
pierced  vertically  to  receive  the  end  of  the  staff. 
Plate  XXXIV.      1  ath  century. 

L.  2-8.  in.     H.  I'S  in.     Given  by  A.  W.  Franks,  Esq.,  1S74. 

The  staff  perhaps  terminated  in  dragons'  heads,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  no.  32. 

See  Proc.  Sec.  Antiquaries  ef  London,  2nd  scries,  vol.  vi,  p.  126. 


6o  IVORY   CARVINGS 

The  work  may  be  compared  with  that  of  the  complete  tau  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  IMuseum, 
no.  371.  71  (ylrchaeohgia,  Iviii,  p.  412,  fig.  5),  also  with  the  carving  formerly  in  the  Meyrick 
Collection  (W.  Maskell,  Desc>iptio?i  of  the  Ivories,  p.  Ixxv).  For  somewhat  similar  taus  see  also 
Bock,  Lifiirgisclie  Gcwdiider,  ii,  pi.  xx\,  fig.  2,  and  Mabillon,  A7Vial.  Benedict,  i,  p.  528. 

For  the  incrustation  of  ivory  carvings  with  gems  or  pastes  cf  nos.  27  and  47. 

72.  Part  of  a  FLAKELLUM  of  morse  ivory,  in  the  form  of  a  capital.  The  sides  are 
carved  with  a  floral  design  resembling  honeysuckle,  and  at  each  corner  is  a  wing- 
less dragon  to  which  clings  a  nude  male  figure.     Round  the  top  is  a  pearled  band. 

Plate  XXXIY.     \'itlL  century. 

1>.  2-26  in.     1S56.     (Maskell  Collection.) 

The  capital  is  pierced  vertically  by  a  hole  -36  in.  in  diameter.     The  top  is  concave  ;  and  on 
each  side  the  pearled  band  roimd  it  has  been  scraped  flat  and  pierced  with  two  holes. 
Note.     See  also  Addendum,  no.  613,  p.  179. 

D.     ITALIAN,  FRENCH,   AND   SPANISH. 

73.  Panel:  the  Descent  from  the  Cross.  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  standing  upon 
a  stool,  receives  our  Lord's  body,  while  Nicodemus  on  a  ladder  releases  the  left 
arm  from  the  cross.  The  Virgin,  standing  on  the  left,  kisses  the  right  hand,  and 
St.  John  bows  his  head  over  the  feet.  Above  the  arms  of  the  cross  are  two  half- 
figures  of  angels. 

y-'/rtfe  XXXIL     Italo-Byzantine,  12th  century. 

L.  4-1  in.     1S56.     (Maskell  Collection.) 

The  head  of  Christ,  the  arms  of  Nicodemus,  the  right  fore-arm  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  two 
prominent  arms  of  the  angels  are  restored.  A  large  irregular  hole  has  been  broken  through  the 
cross  above  the  arms  ;  smaller  holes  have  been  bored  below  the  angel  on  the  left  and  in  five 
places  round  the  sides.     Traces  of  gilding  are  visible  near  the  edges. 

H.  Graeven,  Elfenbeinwerke,  ser.  i,  no.  50. 

The  treatment  of  the  subject  resembles  that  upon  several  ivories  clearly  reproducing  Byzantine 
models,  and  probably  made  in  the  south  or  east  of  Italy.  The  nearest  parallels  are  a  panel  in 
the  Museo  Civico  at  Ravenna,  with  the  Deposition  and  Mourning  for  the  dead  Christ  (Westwood, 
Fictile  Ivories,  p.  360),  and  other  panels  in  the  treasury  of  the  Cathedral  of  Hildesheim,  and  in 
the  Trivulzio  Collection  at  Milan  :  a  panel  formerly  in  the  Spitzer  Collection  (Venturi,  Storia 
dcir  arte  italiana,  ii,  p.  619)  may  also  be  compared.  The  same  general  type  is  preserved  in 
a  rather  later  Italo-Byzantine  MS.  of  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century  in  the  British  IMuseum 
(Add.  34,309,  fol.  20);  there,  however,  St.  John  stands  erect,  and  Nicodemus  is  upon  a  stool 
of  two  steps  instead  of  a  ladder  :  the  type  had  passed  into  Germany  before  this,  as  it  occurs 
in  a  miniature  of  Dr.  Haseloff's  Thuringian-Saxon  group  (A.  Haseloff,  Eine  TliiiiiiigiscJi- 
Sdchsische  Malerschiile  des  \^ten  Jahrliunderts,  p.  153).  The  original  Byzantine  composition 
is  well  illustrated  by  an  ivory  from  the  Chalandon  Collection  (Hlotiuineiits  Plot,  vi,  1S9S,  pi.  vii, 
fig.  I,  and  Les  Arts,  June,  1905,  p.  23). 

74.  Head  of  a  crozier  :  a  plain  volute  terminating  in  a  serpent's  head.  In  the  jaws 
are  the  extremities  of  the  wings  of  the  ox  of  St.  Luke,  which  stands  facing  in  the 
same  direction  with  a  scroll  under  its  fore- feet. 

Plate  XXXV.     Italian,  latk  century. 

H.  5-1  in.     1896.     Obtained  in  Italy. 

The  volute  is  octagonal  in  section.     The  right  fore-leg  and  the  left  horn  of  the  ox  are  broken 
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off.     The  whole  ox,  except  the  two  hind  hoofs  and  the  hoof  of  the  right  fore-leg,  and  the  tips  of  the 
wmgs,  has  been  at  one  time  broken  away  and  replaced. 

There  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  animal  within  the  volute  of  this  crozier  is  intended  for 
an  ox,  a  ver)'  unusual  feature,  the  lamb  being  most  commonly  represented  in  this  position.  For 
types  of  mediaeval  croziers,  see  A.  de  Bastard,  /i/udcs  dc  symbolique  chrctieiine,  iS6l  ;  and 
A.  Martin,  in  Cahier  and  Martin's  Milangcs  d'archcologie,  vol.  iv,  pp.  145  ff. 

75.  Head  of  a  crozier  :  the  volute,  which  is  octagonal  in  section,  terminates  in 
a  serpent's  or  dragon's  head  ;  within  the  volute  a  cockatrice  bites  the  monster's 
tongue,  setting  its  feet  against  the  lower  jaw.  Against  the  shaft  and  below  the 
volute,  which  it  appears  to  support,  is  an  eagle. 

Plate  XXXV.     Fi-ciuh,  \itli  century. 

H.  5-52  in.     1855.    (Masked,  formerly  Bouvicr,  Collection.) 

The  volute  and  shaft  are  ornamented  with  o\-als  and  circles  in  gilded  gesso  in  which  gems  or 
pastes  may  have  been  fixed.  The  cockatrice  is  gilded,  with  red  comb  and  black  or  brown  wings. 
The  serpent  is  black,  with  red  tongue.  The  neck,  which  has  lost  much  of  the  colouring,  was 
ornamented  with  a  diaper  of  drop-shaped  figures  in  relief,  only  a  few  of  which  now  remain. 
The  lower  end  of  the  shaft  has  a  socket,  in  which  is  the  worm  of  a  screw. 

This  appears  to  be  the  crozier  reproduced  by  Victor  Gay,  Clossairc  anlu'otogiijiic,  p.  505  ; 
only  in  his  illustration  there  is  a  knop  at  the  bottom. 

A  tradition,  recorded  by  Mr.  Maskell,  associates  this  croiicr  with  the  name  of  ,St.  liernard. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  preserved  at  Dijon  until  the  Re\olution,  with  relics  of  the  Saint. 

76.  Handle  of  a  FLABELLUM,  part  of  the  upper  end  hollowed  and  cut  to  receive 
a  screw,  the  lower  end  terminating  in  a  projection  carved  witli  tire  corresponding 
worm.  The  surface  is  divided  into  four  zones  separated  by  two  pearled  liorizontal 
bands,  and  one  ornamented  with  formal  flo\\ers  separated  by  rows  of  dots,  l^ach 
zone  contains  two  pearled  round  arches  supported  on  plaited  or  pearled  bands 
simulating  columns :  the  spandrels  are  filled  with  foliage.  In  the  three  upper 
zones  are  the  twelve  apostles  in  pairs,  all  holding  books  oi'  scrolls,  except  St.  Peter 
(in  the  top  zone),  who  carries  a  bunch  of  three  keys.  In  the  lower  zone  are  the 
symbols  of  the  evangelists,  with  finely  carved  foliage. 

Plate  XXXVI.     South  French  (?),  \zth  century. 

L.  8  in.     1856.     (Maskell  Collection.) 

This  part  of  a  flabellum  handle  should  be  compared  with  another  section  in  the  \'ictoria  and 
Albert  Museum,  finely  carved  with  animals  and  monsters  (W.  iAIaskell,  Description,  &c.,  p.  135, 
no.  373,  71),  and  with  the  section  hi  the  Kaiser  Friedrich  Museum  at  Berhn  iW.  Voge, 
Catalogue,  1902,  no.  75).  Another  early  example  is  in  the  Louvre  (Gazette  des  Beaux-Arts, 
1898,  p.  491). 

The  ornamental  treatment  of  shafts  of  columns  here  seen  is  represented  m  sculpture  of  the 
I2th  century.  It  occurs,  for  example,  on  the  exterior  of  the  Chancel  of  ,St.  Peter's  Church, 
Oxford  (J.  H.  Parker,  Gtossary  of  feriiis  used  in  Aretiitectiire,  pi.  i,  fig.  9).  On  the  Jlabettuiu,  or 
liturgical  fan,  sec  the  article  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  CJiristian  Antiquities. 

77.  Panel,  our  Lord,  beardless  and  with  cruciferous  nimbus,  seated  within  a  man- 
dorla,  above  and  beneath  which  are  the  symbols  of  the  Evangelists  :  in  his  hand  he 
holds  a  long  cross  and  a  book.     Below  is  an  inscription  in  two  lines  :    OB   AMOR 
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CS   RADEGID  1  FIERI    ROGAVIT.     The  work,  which  is  in  very  flat  reHef,  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  narrow  border  of  cable  and  zigzag ;   similar  borders  surround  the 
glory  and  the  nimbus.     A  plain  margin  extends  beyond  the  carving. 
Plate  XXX.     Spanish  or  French,  \oth-iithccntnry. 

L.  11-3  in.     1894.     (Formerly  in  the  Stein  and  Spitzer  Collections.) 

The  unornamented  borders  are  pierced  with  numerous  holes,  two  at  the  top  being  of  large 
size.  The  names  of  previous  owners  of  the  panel  have  been  scratched  upon  the  back  in  com- 
paratively modern  times. 

La  Collection  S-pitrjer,  I,  Ivoircs,  pi.  xi  (Paris,  1S93)  ;  (.iraex'en,  Elfenbcinucrke,  ser.  i,  no.  33  ; 
see  also  Gazette  dcs  Beaux-Arts,  2'  pcriode,  xviii,  187S,  p.  275,  and  xxv,  1S82,  p.  Iio. 

This  panel  is  one  of  those  which  is  now  assigned  to  Spain,  like  other  ivories  of  early  date  and 
obscure  affinities  (cf.  panel  in  the  Louvre,  Les  Arts,  1902,  p.  16). 

jNIannerisms  in  the  general  treatment  recall  early  Spanish  miniatures ;  the  conventional  ren- 
dering of  the  drapery  with  the  close  parallel  bands,  short  transverse  lines  and  frequent  dots,  and 
the  conventional  markings  on  the  body  of  the  ox  of  St.  Luke,  find  parallels  in  Spanish  illuminated 
books.  Details  of  this  kind  occur  in  the  copy  of  Beatus  on  the  Apocalypse  in  the  British  Museum 
(Add.  MSS.  11695),  the  illumination  of  which  was  completed  in  A.  D.  1109.  This  MS.,  however, 
is  a  later  example  than  others  in  existence,  and  is  somewhat  archaistic  in  style:  an  illuminated 
copy  of  the  same  book,  dated  a.  D.  S94,  is  in  the  possession  of  Henry  Yates  Thompson,  Esq. 
Another  is  in  the  John  Rylands  Library  at  Manchester. 

M.  Darcel  (La  Coll.  Spitzer,  i,  p.  23,  and  Gazette  dcs  Beaux- Arts,  as  above,  p.  275)  was  inclined 
to  assign  the  panel  to  the  Sth  century,  and  certainly  the  work  is  of  a  primitive  character.  But  the 
subject  of  the  Mfajestas  (see  under  no.  59 1  is  treated  in  a  manner  suggestive  of  a  later  period, 
and  the  feeble  flat  relief  is  probably  due  to  the  inexperience  of  a  carver  working  in  a  place 
where  the  traditions  of  a  finer  style  were  unknown.  It  recalls  the  work  upon  the  oliphant  of  Jasz 
Berenyin  Hungary,  on  which  bands  of  zigzag  are  also  used  as  borders  (J.  Hampel,  Alterthiimer 
des  friiheren  Mittelalters  in  Ungarn,  ii,  p.  896  ff.),  and  a  second  oliphant  in  the  Musee  de  Cluny, 
where  the  draperies  in  the  religious  subject  show  somewhat  similar  mannerisms  to  those  of  the 
Beatus  manuscript  and  of  our  panel  (.A..  Giraudon,  photo  283  ;  Ch.  Cahier,  Nouvcaux  Melanges, 
ii,  pp.  43,  44).  A  manuscript  may  indeed  have  served  as  a  model,  rather  than  another  ivory, 
though  in  the  stone  reliefs  at  S.  i\Iiguel  de  Linio,  near  Ovicdo,  which  seem  to  be  inspired  by 
a  consular  diptych,  there  is  an  almost  equal  absence  of  modelling  (see  Introduction,  p.  .xxx). 

The  inscription  has  been  variously  read,  according  as  '  Radegid'  is  regarded  as  nominative 
or  genitive.  On  the  latter  theory  ^\■c  have  Ob  ainor(ein)  C(hristi)  S{anctae)  Railegid(is)  fieri 
rogavit,  understanding  et  between  Christi  and  Radegid{is),  and  leaving  a  proper  name  in  the 
nominative  to  be  supplied  by  the  inscription  on  a  lost  second  leaf.  On  the  former  theory  we  might 
read :  Ob  ainor(ctn)  C(hri)s(li)  Radegidfieri  rogai'it,  or  Ob  amor(cni)  c[ruei)s  (or  c(rticis)  s(anctae)), 
&c.  The  letter  C  occurs  as  an  abbreviation  for  crux  upon  an  early  Spanish  cross  (E.  Hiibner, 
Inscriptionum  Hispaniae  Christiaiiaruiii  Suppleine7ttuin,  1900,  no.  360,  p.  45),  but  the  angular 
form  of  the  letter  O,  though  frequent  in  early  Spanish  inscriptions,  is  as  commonly  found  north 
of  the  Pyrenees. 

The  name  Radegid  is  allied  to  the  northern  Teutonic  forms  Radgarda,  Ratgardis,  Ratgart,  &c. 
(E.  Fdrstemann,  Altdcutsehes  Namenbuch,  1900,  p.  1211 )  :  it  has  also  an  analogy  with  the  Prankish 
form  Radegund.  Indeed  the  relationship  between  the  art  of  South-West  France  and  that  of 
Spain  in  Carolingian  times,  as  evidenced  by  the  Sacramentary  of  Gellone  in  the  National  Library 
at  Paris  (A.  Haseloff,  Der  Ps<dter  Erzbischof  Egberts  '-.'on  Trier,  p.  58),  makes  it  possible  that  the 
panel  may  have  been  carved  in  Southern  France.  If  the  reading  Ob  ainoreui  sanctae  Radegidis 
is  adopted,  such  an  attribution  might  appear  even  more  probable,  the  proper  name  being 
regarded  as  a  variant  of  Radegund. 

Although  as  a  rule  our  Lord  when  enthroned  in  majesty  holds  the  book  in  his  left  hand  and 
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with  his  right  makes  the  gesture  of  benediction,  it  is  not  luiusual  to  find  a  cross  in  his  right  hand. 
This  is  the  case,  for  example,  on  the  embossed  metal  cover  of  the  Gospel-book  of  Theophanu 
(A.  D.  1039)  at  Essen  (P.  Clemen,  Die  Kunstdenkiiidler  der  Rlieiiiproi'inz,  vol.  ii,  part  iii,  pi.  I, 
and  G.  Humann's  later  reproduction)  ;  on  the  column  at  :\Iarbach  (F.  X.  Kraus,  Kiiiisf  iitid 
Alterthum  in  Elsass-Lothringcn,  ii,  431)  ;  on  the  Gallus  Portal  of  the  Minster  at  Bale  (A.  Lindner, 
Die  Bas/er  Galluspforte  iind  andere  roinanisihc  Bildivcrke  der  Seh-wei:,  1899).  On  the  oliphant 
in  the  Mus.ee  de  Cluny  our  Lord  holds  the  long  cross  in  his  left  hand  and  makes  the  gesture  of 
benediction  with  his  right.  On  an  ivory  panel  of  the  Iith-I2th  century  in  the  Grand-Ducal 
Museum  at  Darmstadt,  he  holds  both  book  and  long  cross  in  his  left,  while  with  his  right  he  makes 
the  gesture  of  benediction.  On  the  golden  altar  frontal  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  he  holds  a  long  cross 
in  his  right  hand  and  the  book  in  his  left  (Rohault  de  Fleury,  La  J/esse,  vol.  i,  pi.  Ixx.-cvii). 


E.     CHESSMEN   AND   DRAUGHTSMEN. 

78.  Chessmen  AXD  draughtsmen  of  morse  ivory,  found  in  the  spring  of  1831  in  a 
small  subterranean  chamber  resembling  an  oven  in  the  parish  of  Uig,  Isle  of 
Lewis :  the  chamber,  which  was  some  depth  below  the  surface,  was  exposed  by  a 
destructive  inroad  of  the  sea. 

P/ates  XXXVIII-XLVIII.     la///  century. 


Details  of  sculptured  ornament  from  Kilpeck  Church.     (Sec  next  page.) 


Purchased,  1S31. 

ITeven  other  pieces  from  the  same  find,  formerly  in  the  Londesborough  Collection,  were 
acquired  by  the  National  Museum  of  Antiquities  of  Scotland  in  18SS. 

Arcliacologia,  xxiv,  1832,  pp.  203  ft'.;  Annaler  for  Nordisk  Oldkyndighed,  Copenhagen,  1S3S-9, 
pp.  13S  ff.  ;  Daniel  Wilson,  Tlic  Archaeology  and  Prehistoric  Annats  of  Scottand,  pp.  567  ft'., 
Edinburgh,  1851  ;  Catatoguc  of  the  National  Museum  of  Antiquities  of  Scottand,  p.  374 
(Edinburgh,  1892);  W.  Maskell,  Description,  &c.,  p.  Ixxii  ;  F.  W.  Fairholt  and  T.  Wright, 
Miscellanea grapliica,  pl.  \'iii  (London,  1857). 

From  the  number  of  pieces  preserved  it  is  clear  that  in  the  original  find  several  sets  of 
chessmen  were  represented.  The  theory  that  these  objects  were  wrecked  with  a  Scandinavian 
vessel  is  discredited  by  their  discovery  in  a  chamber,  and  there  seems  no  greater  reason  to  assign 
them  a  Norse  than  a  British  origin.  From  an  earlier  period  than  the  12th  century  the  relations 
between  Britain  and  Scandinavia  were  very  close;  artistic  influences  were  constantly  inter- 
changed, and  common  features  of  ornament  are  found  on  both  shores  of  the  North  Sea,  with  the 
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result  that  it  is  often  diiflcult  to  say  to  which  side  ci  given  object  belongs.  Dr.  Wilson  long  ago 
set  forth  the  arguments  in  fa\  our  of  a  Scottish  origin,  and  it  is  possible  by  a  similar  course  of  reason- 
ing to  consider  the  possibility  of  an  origin  yet  further  south.  Ornament  of  a  style  very  similar  to 
that  upon  the  chair-backs  of  the  seated  figures  is  to  be  seen  in  English  MSS.,  e.  g.  in  the  initials 
of  the  Miracles  of  St.  Edmund  in  the  Library  of  Dorchester  House,  a  book  written  at  Bury  St. 
Edmunds  in  the  first  half  of  the  I2th  century  (New  I'alacographical  Society,  pi.  v,  1907, 
pi.  113-115).  In  the  full-page  miniatures  of  this  book  chairs  ornamented  with  arcading  and  floral 
designs  are  also  represented,  while  the  warriors  are  armed  like  the  chess-knights  and  have 
devices  upon  their  shields.  Devices  are  also  seen  on  the  shields  in  an  English  Psalter  (Cotton 
A1S.  Nero  C.  iv)  dating  from  about  A.  D.  1 160.  Addorsed  lions  and  foliage  similar  to  no.  S5  occur 
on  a  bronze  top  of  a  censer  found  at  Canterbury  (Fig.  on  p.  66),  probably  of  much  the  same  date 
(Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London,  xxi,  p.  354)  and  related  to  other  parts  of 
censers  discoxered  in  the  Thames,  and  at  Pershore  in  \\'orcestershire.  Sculptured  foliate  designs 
recalling  that  of  other  numbers  are  found  in  the  church  of  Kilpeck  in  Herefordshire  (see  figure 
on  p.  63,  after  G.  R.  Lewis,  Illustrations  of  Kilpeck  Church). 

These  resemblances  seem  to  be  equal  m  evidential  \alue  to  those  adduced  in  favour  of  a 
Scandinavian  origin.  Such  wooden  sculptured  reliefs  as  those  from  the  Church  of  Hyllestad  in 
Norway  (Mem.  de  la  Soc.  royale  des  Antiquaires  du  Nord,  vol.  for  the  years  1866-1S71,  p.  330J, 
or  of  the  ancient  w'ooden  chairs  of  the  same  country  (Harry  Fett,  Bcenk  og  Slot  i  Norge,  figs.  56  fif., 
Christiania,  1907  ;  J.  von  Hefner  Alteneck,  Tracliten,  Kunstiverke  und  Gercitschaften  des  Mittel- 
alters,  vol.  ii,  pi.  ciii,  civ),  do  not  appear  to  stand  in  any  nearer  relationship  to  the  chessmen  than 
the  examples  adduced  from  contemporary  English  art.  The  warders  biting  the  tops  of  their 
shields  (nos.  123-5)  illustrate  a  traditional  habit  of  Norse  warriors,  but  Berserkers  were  familiar 
to  the  nations  of  Northern  Europe,  and  might  well  be  represented  in  the  art  of  any  people  with 
whom  they  had  come  in  contact.  I\Iorse  ivory  must  have  been  a  common  article  of  commerce 
in  the  12th  century,  so  that  the  material  has  little  bearing  on  the  question  of  origin. 

The  devices  upon  the  shields  of  the  knights  are  especially  noticeable,  as  precursors  of  armorial 
bearings.     Some  of  them  admit  of  description  in  heraldic  terms. 

78.  King,  bearded  and  wearing  a  floriated  crown,  seated  upon  a  high-backed  chair. 
He  wears  a  long  mantle  fastened  upon  the  right  shoulder  with  a  circular  brooch, 
and  beneath  it  a  long  tunic  with  close  sleeves  :  he  holds  a  sheathed  sword  across 
his  knees  with  both  hands.  His  long  hair  falls  over  his  shoulders  in  four  long 
curls  touching  the  back  of  the  chair,  which  is  ornamented  in  two  compartments 
with  a  double  floral  scroll  and  a  dragon  with  floriated  tail.  On  the  sides  of  the 
chair  are  interlaced  designs  (fig.  on  page  67,  no.  6  on  the  right,  and  no.  10  of 
the  same  figure  on  the  left). 

Plates  XXXVIII  and  XXXIX. 

H.  4  in. 

Archacologia,  xxi^-,  1S32,  ]il.  xK'i,  figs.  I  and  2. 

79.  Another,  beardless,  in  similar  co.stumc  and  attitude,  but  with  the  head  protruding. 

The  back  of  the  chair  has  a  floral  design,  the  upper  sciolls  of  which  are  held  by- 
monsters'  heads  surmounting  the  uprights.     On  the  sides  of  the  chair,  interlaced 
designs  (fig.  on  page  67,  no.  i ;],  on  the  right ;  the  same  figure,  no.  20,  on  the  left). 
Plates  XXXVIII  and  XXXIX. 

H.  4  in. 
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80.  King,  similar,  but  with  beard  and  moustache.  The  designs  on  the  back  and 
sides  of  the  chair  not  unHke  those  of  the  last  number  (fig.  on  page  67,  no.  i.S,  on 
the  right  ;  the  same  figure,  no.  12,  on  the  left). 

P/aUs  XXXVIII  ««^  XXXIX. 

H.  3.5  in. 

The  surface  has  decayed  in  places,  and  a  large  flake  has  been  detached  over  the  left  knee. 

81.  Another,  similar  ;  beardless  and  with  straight  hair.     The  back  of  the  chair  is  of 

similar  design  :  on  the  right  side  is  the  interlaced  pattern  shown  in  fig.  on  page  67, 
no.  7  ;  on  the  left  side  that  of  the  same  figure,  no.  19. 
P/aUs  XXXVm  aud  XXXIX. 

H.  3.6  in. 

The  crown  and  head  are  badly  damaged  at  the  back,  and  the  crown  is  chipped  at  the  front. 

82.  Another,  bearded  ;  the  hair  behind  in  six  long  curls.  The  back  of  the  chair  is 
divided  into  three  vertical  bands  of  floral  and  other  ornament :  on  the  right  side 
is  the  design  of  fig.  on  page  67,  no.  26  ;  on  the  left,  that  of  no.  4  in  the  same  figure. 

Plaffs  XXXVIII  af/d  XXXIX. 

H.  3-75  in. 

All  the  projections  of  the  crown  are  broken,  as  also  the  central  part  of  the  sword.  A  large 
flake  is  lost  from  the  left  shoulder,  and  a  small  one  from  the  upper  part  of  the  right.  A  shallow 
hole  has  been  bored  in  the  crown  of  the  head. 

A  similar  band  of  ornament  composed  of  trefoils  within  the  angles  of  a  zigzag  occurs  on  the 
base  of  a  12th-century  chessman  figd.  Arch.  Journal,  vi,  p.  170. 

83.  Another,  similar  ;  bearded,  with  the  back  hair  in  five  curls.  The  back  of  the 
chair  is  divided  into  two  horizontal  compartments  separated  by  a  band  of  zigzag, 
the  upper  filled  with  an  interlaced  arcading  of  round  arches,  the  lower  by  a  floral 
design.  The  sides  of  the  chair  have  interlaced  patterns  in  two  styles  (fig.  on 
page  67,  no.  8,  on  the  right ;  the  same  figure,  no.  3,  on  the  left). 

Plates  XXXVIII  ami  XXXIX. 

H.  3-1  in. 

The  interlacing  arches  are  a  familiar  feature  upon  Norman  Cathedrals  and  Churches,  and  upon 
fonts,  e.g.  that  at  Avebury,  Wilts.     Cf.  nos.  87  and  92. 

84.  Queen,  in  long  mantle  and  tunic,  wearing  a  floriated  croA\'n  over  a  long  veil 
which  hangs  down  over  the  shoulders.  She  is  seated  in  a  chair  ornamented  on  the 
back  with  a  bold  floral  design  with  monsters'  heads  at  the  top,  and  on  the  sides 
with  interlacings  (on  the  right  side,  fig.  on  page  67,  no.  11  ;  on  the  left,  the  same 
figure,  no.  14).  In  her  left  hand  she  holds  a  horn,  while  her  right  hand  is  placed 
against  her  cheek. 

Plates  XL  and  XL  I. 

H.  378  in.     One  floriation  of  the  crown  is  broken. 
ArcJmeologia,  xxiv,  pi.  xlvi. 
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85.  Queen,  similar,  but  without  the  horn,  and  with  a  crown  of  ten  floriations.     The 
chair  is  finely  ornamented  at  the  back  with  two  confronted  lions  (?)  and  foliage,  the 


on  page  67,  no.  17  ;  on  the  left, 


sides  with  interlaced  designs  (on  the  right  side,  fie 
the  same  figure,  no.  9). 

Plates  XL  and  XLI. 

H.  3-15  in.     Three  floriations  of  the  crown  are  broken. 

For  the  animals  cf.   the  bronze  top  of  .m  Anglo-Saxon  censer  from  Canterbury  (Proc.  Soc. 
Antigiiaries  of  London,  xxi,  p.  354,  figured  on  the  present  page). 

86.  Another,  similar,  with  a  crown  of  eight  floriations.  The  carving  at  the  back  of 
the  chair  shows  two  monsters  with  tails  terminating  in  flowers  biting  the  lower 
bar;  the  upper  bar  is  also  held  by  monstrous  heads.  On  the  right  side  of  the 
chair  is  the  design  of  fig.  on  page  67,  no.  23  ;  on  the  left,  that  of  the  same 
figure,  no.  24. 

Plates  XL  and  XLL 

H.  3-15  in. 
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87.  Queen,  similar;  the  sleeves  on  the  right  arm  show  that  two  undergarments 
are  worn.  The  back  of  the  chair  is  divided  into  two  compartments,  the  upper 
foliated,  the  lower  ornamented  with  interlacing  arches.  On  the  sides,  two 
different  foliated  designs:  on  the  right  side  that  of  fig.  on  the  present  page,  no.  25  ; 
on  the  left,  that  of  the  same,  no.  37. 

Plates  XL  and  XLI. 

H.  3  in. 

The  crown  is  badly  damaged. 

88.  Another,  similar.  The  back  of  the  chair  is  ornamented  with  bold  spiral  foliage, 
and  has  a  cloth  hanging  over  the  back.  On  the  right  side  is  the  design  of  fig.  on 
the  present  page,  no.  23  ;  on  the  left,  that  of  the  same  figure,  no.  21. 

Plates  XL  and  XLI. 

H.  382  111. 


89. 


90. 


23  24  25  26  27 

Designs  carved  on  the  sides  of  the  chairs  of  chess-pieces  from  Lewis. 

Bishop,  seated  in  a  chair  with  high  back,  and  holding  a  book  and  crozier.  He 
wears  a  chasuble,  on  the  back  of  which  is  a  cross.  On  his  head  is  a  low  mitre 
with  infulae.     His  hair  is  long  and  straight. 

The  back  of  the  chair  is  carved  with  symmetrical  floral  scrolls  which  pass 
in  and  out  of  the  transverse  bars.  On  the  sides  arc  further  floral  designs ;  on  the 
right,  that  of  fig.  on  the  present  page,  no.  28,  on  the  left,  no.  29  of  the  same  figure. 

Plates  yiLll  and^lAW. 

H.  3.82  in. 

AnoTFIER,  similar,  but  with  the  crozier  in  the  left  hand  and  raising  the  right  in 
the  gesture  of  benediction. 

K   2 
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The  back  of  the  chair  is  carved  with  floral  scrolls,  and  has  no  cross-bar  at  the 
top;  on  the  sides  are  interlaced  designs;  fig.  on  page  67,  no.  5,  on  right;  the 
same,  no.  18,  on  the  left. 

PlaU  XLU  and  XLIU. 

H.  3-Si  in. 

Arcluieologia,  xxiv,  pi.  xlvii,  figs.  I  and  2. 

91.  Bishop,  similar.     The  chair  is  carved  at  the  back  with  a  different  floral  design  ; 

on  the  sides  are  interlaced  patterns;   on  the  right,  fig.  on  page  67,  no.   16;  on 
the  left,  the  same,  no.  15. 

Plate  XL II  and  XLIII. 

H.  3-44  in. 

The  part  of  the  crozier  between  the  hand  and  chin  is  broken  off. 

The  figure  is  badly  cracked  down  both  sides. 

92.  Another,  similar,  but  holding  a  book  in  the  right  hand. 

The  back  of  the  chair  has  two  broad  bands  of  ornament  divided  by  a  narrow 
band  of  zigzag.  At  the  top  is  a  band  of  arcading  formed  of  interlaced  arches,  at 
the  bottom  a  band  of  interlacing.  On  the  right  side  is  fig.  on  page  67,  no.  i  ;  on 
the  left,  the  same,  no.  s. 

Plates  XLII  and  XLIII. 

H.  3-24  in. 

The  back  has  been  broken  and  repaired. 

For  the  interlaced  arches  cf.  no.  S3. 

93.  Another,  with  crozier  in  the  right  hand,  and  book  in  left. 

The  back  of  the  chair  carved  with  a  design  resembling  the  heraldic  frette :  the 
top  cross-bar  is  held  by  two  monsters'  heads  and  is  serrated  along  the  under  side. 
On  each  side  of  the  chair  is  incised  a  parallelogram  within  which  are  inscribed 
two  semicircles,  their  chords  formed  by  the  lines  at  the  top  and  base. 

Plates  XLII  and  XLIII. 

94.  Another,  standing,  wearing  a  cope  and  holding  the  crozier  with  both  hands. 

Plates  X\A\  and  XXAll. 

H.  3-5  in. 

95.  Another,  similar. 

PlatcsXlAl  «;/./ XLIII. 

H.  3-75  in- 

The  surface  is  much  flaked  and  weathered. 

96.  Another,  similar. 

Plate  XLIV. 
H.  375  in- 

97.  Another,  similar,  but  apparently  wearing  a  chasuble. 

Plate  XLIV. 
H.  3  m. 
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98.  Bishop,  similar,  in  a  cope,  holding  book  in  right  hand  and  crozier  in  left. 
P/a^eXLU  and  XLIII. 

H.  3-75  in. 
Archaeologia,  xxiv,  p].  xlvii,  fig.  3. 

99-  Another  ;  crozier  in  right  and  book  in  left  hand. 
Plate  XLIV. 

H.  3.25  in. 

100.  Another,  similar,  but  wearing  a  chasuble. 
Plate  XLIV. 
H.  4  in. 

loi.  Another,  similar. 

H.  3.25  in. 
Not  reproduced. 

102.  Knight,  mounted,  armed  with  spear,  sword,  and  kite-shaped  shield.  He  wears 
a  long  girded  tunic  and  a  low  hemispherical  head-piece  ;  his  sword  is  suspended 
from  a  baldric  over  the  right  shoulder.  The  saddle  is  high  in  the  crupper,  and 
beneath  it  is  a  housing  with  ornamental  border. 

The  shield  bears  a  device;  it  is  divided  per  fesse  and  has  in  chief  an  interlaced 
saltire  on  a  cross-hatched  ground.     The  horse's  mane  is  parted  in  the  middle. 
Plate  XLIV. 

H.  2-8S  in. 

All  the  knights  are  similar,  and  the  character  of  their  right  sides  can  be  gathered  from 
plate  xlv.  For  an  early  knight  with  devices  on  his  shield  in  the  Maignan  Collection,  sec  Gazette 
des  Beaux-Arts,  3™"  periode,  xxiii,  p.  483. 

103.  Another,  similar.     The  shield  party  per  pale,  the  sinister  side  cross-hatched. 

Plate  XLVI. 

104.  Another,  similar.     The  shield  bears  a  saltire  over  a  cross,  within  a  bordure. 

Plate  XLVI. 

H.  3-45  in- 

105.  Another,  similar.     On  the  shield  is  a  pearled  cross,  the  limbs  of  which  pass  over 
and  under  a  circle. 

Plate  XLVI. 

H.  3-15  in. 

106.  Another,  similar,  with  conical  helmet.      On  the  upper  part  of  the  shield,  an 
interlaced  saltire. 

The  horse's  mane  is  carved  with  transverse  parallel  lines,  resembling  hogging. 

Plate  XLIV. 
H.  3-15  in. 
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107.  Knight,  similar,  the  helmet  perhaps  having  a  nasal.  On  the  shield,  a  device 
consisting  of  a  lozenge  inscribed  in  a  square. 

Plate  XLVI. 
H.  3-3  in. 

108.  AxOTHER,  similar.  On  the  shield  a  cross,  the  limbs  of  which  pass  through  a  lozenge 
in  the  centre. 

Plate  XLV. 
H.  3-5  in. 

109.  Another  ;  the  helmet  without  nasal,  and  with  three  tabs  or  pendent  pieces 
hanging  from  the  back,  on  each  of  which  is  a  St.  Andrew's  cross.  On  the  shield 
is  a  cross  the  limbs  of  which  pass  through  a  square. 

Plate  XLV. 
H.  3-1  in. 

no.  Another,  similar.     On  the  shield  is  a  cross  inscribed  in  a  lozenge. 
Plate  XLVI. 
H.3.6  in. 

111.  Another,  similar.     On  the  shield,  a  cross  with  circles  in  the  centre  and  at  the 

extremities.     No  baldric. 
Plate  XLVL 

H.  3-54  in- 

The  horse's  breast  and  part  of  the  front  legs  are  brol-;cn  off. 

112.  Another  ;  a  band  of  ornatnent  surrounds  the  base  of  the  helmet.  There  is 
a  sword-belt  round  the  waist,  instead  of  a  baldric.  On  the  shield  is  a  cross 
dividing  the  surface  into  four  quarters,  those  corresponding  to  the  first  and  fourth 
quarters  in  heraldry  being  cross-hatched. 

Plate  XLV. 
H.  4-05  in. 

113.  Another  ;  the  helmet  and  shield  arc  plain. 

Plate  XLV. 
H.  3-92  in. 

114.  Another  ;  the  shield  bears  a  cross  with  a  lozenge  over  the  centre. 

Plate  XLV. 
H.  3-97  in. 

115.  Another  ;  on  the  shield  a  cross,  upon  which  is  a  rectangle  inscribed  with  a  saltirc. 

Plate  XLV. 

H.  3-95  in. 

Archaeologia,  .wiv,  pi.  .\lvii,  fig.  4. 
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116.  Warder,  in  long  garment  pleated  at  front  and  back,  but  showing  no  fastenings. 
He  wears  a  conical  helmet  with  three  large  tabs  at  side  and  back.  He  carries 
a  shield  bearing  a  cross  with  a  lozenge  in  the  centre,  and  a  drawn  sword  with 
a  channel  down  the  blade.  A  strap  or  baldric  crosses  the  body  at  the  back,  passing 
over  the  right  shoulder  and  under  the  left  arm.  The  beard  and  moustache  are 
full  and  long,  the  hair  long  and  straight. 

Plate  XLVH. 
H.  3.94  in. 

117.  Another,  similar. 

Plate  XLVH. 
H.  3-84  in. 

The  surface  is  weathered  ;  a  fragment  is  broken  from  the  shield,  on  which  no  de\  ice  is  \isible. 
The  sword,  which  is  channelled,  is  also  broken  longitudinally. 

118.  Another  :  the  shield,  which  protects  the  front  of  the  body,  bears  a  cross  inscribed 
in  a  lozenge. 

Plate  XLVH. 
H.  3-66  in. 

119.  Another,  the  beard  and  moustache  hardly  visible.  The  helmet  has  an  ornamental 
band  round  the  base,  and  the  tabs  are  engraved  with  saltires:  the  baldric  is  not 
shown.     The  shield  bears  an  interlaced  saltire  within  a  circle. 

Plate  XLVH. 
H.  3-54.  in. 

120.  Another  :  the  moustache  is  very  prominent :  the  helmet  without  tabs  ;  the 
baldric  not  shown.  The  shield  bears  a  cross  having  in  the  centre  a  rectangle  con- 
taining a  saltire. 

Plate  XLVH. 

H.  3.5  in. 

Half  the  sword,  which  had  no  channel  but  was  of  lozenge  section,  is  broken  off,  and  three 
fragments  are  missing  from  the  edges  of  the  shield.  A  broad  thin  flake  broken  from  the  bacjc  of 
the  figure  has  been  replaced. 

121.  Another,  the  head-piece  ornamented  \\\\.\\  a  band  of  lozenges  round  the  middle, 
where  it  forms  an  angle.  The  shield  covers  the  front  of  the  body,  and  the  sword 
lies  before  it  as  if  the  warrior  had  struck  the  surface  with  the  blade.  On  the  shield 
is  a  cross  with  small  concentric  circles  in  the  centre,  and  zigzag  ornament  along 
the  limbs.     There  is  no  baldric. 

Plate  XLVH. 
H.  3-1  in. 

122.  Another;  beardless;  hemispherical  head-piece  with  straight  brim.  The  device 
on  the  shield  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  no.  116.  The  baldric  is  visible  across 
the  back,  passing  over  the  right  shoulder. 

Plate  XLVH. 
H.  2-8  in. 
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123.  Warder  ;  the  helmet  is  vertically  fluted  and  has  a  band  of  dots  round  the 
base.  The  warder  is  biting  the  top  of  his  shield,  which  he  holds  before  his  body  : 
upon  it  is  a  cross,  each  limb  of  which  is  ornamented  with  a  double  row  of  dots  on 
either  side  of  a  median  line.  A  scabbard  is  visible  on  the  left  side.  The  whole  of 
the  long  garment  is  covered  with  cross-hatching. 

Plate  XLVII. 

H.  3-64  in. 

It  has  been  already  noticed  (p.  64)  that  this  representation  of  the  warrior  biting  his  shield  like  a 
Berserker  has  been  held  as  an  indication  of  Scandinavian  origin.  The  dress  of  this  figure,  with 
the  following  two,  differs  from  that  of  the  preceding  examples.  The  shields  are  also  broader 
and  more  decidedly  rounded  at  the  top. 

124.  Another,  in  the  same  attitude.  His  shield  bears  a  cross  having  in  the  centre 
a  large  circle  inscribed  with  a  saltire.  His  long  garment,  which  is  cross-hatched 
all  over,  has  a  hood  covered  by  the  helmet. 

Plate  XLVII. 

H.  3-36  in. 

Archaeologia,  xxiv,  pi.  xlviii,  fig.  2. 

125.  Another,  similar,  but  without  helmet,  showing  the  hood  covering  the  head. 
The  shield  bears  an  interlaced  saltire. 

Plate  XLVn. 
H.  3-24  in. 

126.  Pawn,  with  round  top,  the  front  and  back  slightly  convex,  the  sides  flat.  At  the 
top  is  a  low  projection  divided  into  three  ridges. 

Plate  X\:VIU. 
H.  2-32  in. 

127.  Another,  with  a  projection  at  the  top  :  on  both  sides  engraved  floral  ornament. 

Plate  XLVHI. 
H.  2  in. 

128.  Another,  without  ridge  at  the  top.  On  both  sides  are  engraved  interwoven 
designs. 

Plate  XINIU. 

129.  Another:  the  front  and  back  flat  with  bevelled  edges:  no  ornament. 

Plate  XLVHI. 
H.  2-22  in. 

130.  Another,  similar. 

H.  2-2  in. 

Considerably  weathered  and  cracked. 

Not  reproduced. 

131.  Another,  similar,  but  narrower, 

H.  2-2  in. 

Not  reproduced. 
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132.    Pawn,    pointed    at    the    top,   where    there    is   a    small    button-like    projection- 
octagonal  in  transverse  section. 
Plate  XLVIir. 

H.  2-2  in. 

133-  Another,  similar,  without  the  button. 
Plate  XLVIII. 

H.  2  in. 

134-144-   Ele\EN  others,  similar,  ranging  from  2-2  in.  to  t,-6  in,  in  height. 

145-   Buckle  of  morse  ivor3-,  the  upper  part,  with  the  tongue,  turning  upon  a  piece  of 
copper  wn-c.      The  whole  front  surface  is  engraved  with  floral  designs  upon  a  hatched 
background. 
Plate  XLVIir, 

L.  2-5  in. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  rectangular  lower  part  is  a  deep  sht  with  which  communicate  four  hole, 
drilled  from  the  back. 

A  buckle  of  morse  ivory,  without  engraved  ornament,  is  at  Copenhagen  (Annalcr  f..r  Nordisk 
Otdkyndighed,  183S-9,  p.  148,  and  pi.  i,  fig,  13). 


146-159.   Draughtsmen:    plain   discs,    with   two 
concentric    circles    engraved    round    the   upper 
surface  near  the  rim. 
Sec  figure. 

D.  about  2-35  in. 

A  draughtsman  of  similar  form,  size,  and  ornamen- 
tation in  the  British  Museum  was  found  during  exca- 
vations in  Foster  Lane,  in  the  City  of  London,  in 
1844. 


160.  CHESS-riECE  :  a  bishop  seated  upon  an  ornate  chair  with  cushion.  The  back  of 
the  chair  has  in  the  upper  part  an  arcade  of  three  arches,  beneath  each  of  which  is 
a  seated  figure  of  a  saint  or  apostle  in  low  relief  that  in  the  middle  holding  a  cross; 
in  the  lower  part,  divided  from  the  upper  by  a  pearled  band,  is  formal  foliage  in 
openwork. 

The  bishop,  who  wears  a  chasuble,  holds  in  his  left  hand  his  (broken)  crozier,  in 
his  right  a  book.  His  feet  rest  upon  a  footstool,  upon  which  sits  a  smaller  figure 
playing  a  harp.  On  either  side  of  this  figure  are,  on  the  left,  a  monk  with  an  open 
book,  to  which  he  points  with  his  right  forefinger  ;  on  the  right,  a  standing  figure 
holding  a  scroll  in  both  hands. 

The  sides  of  the  chair  are  not  solid,  as  in  the  case  of  nos.  89-93,  ^^^  carved  with 
round  arches  in  openwork  ;  the  arms,  like  the  back,  have  foliate  designs. 

Plate  XXXIV.     Late  i%th  eeiitiiry. 
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H.  2-96  in.     1S88.     (Londesborough  Collection.) 

The  head  is  broken  ofif,  but  the  infiilae  of  a  mitre  are  visible  on  the  back.  The  face  of  the 
harp-player  is  much  worn  ;  that  of  the  figure  with  the  scroll  half  destroyed. 

F.  W.  Fairholt  and  T.  Wright,  Miscellanea  Grapliica,  pi.  xxviii,  figs.  I  and  I  a,  pi.  xxviii,  fig.  I, 
London,  1857. 

A  bishop  of  morse  ivory  at  Leipsic,  with  two  smaller  figures  at  his  sides,  and  dating  from  the 
I2th  to  13th  century,  is  reproduced  by  C.  Becker  and  J.  von  Hefner-Alteneck,  KuHstwe>-ke  unci 
Gerdtschaften  des  Miitelaliers,  i,  pi.  63  ;  and  by  J.  von  Hefner-Alteneck,  Trachien,  Kunstiverke 
unci  Gera/schafte?!,  ii,  pi.  84. 

161.  Chess-piece  of  morse  ivory :    a  bishop  seated  on  a  chair  with  high  back.     He 
wears  a  cope  with  embroidered  border  and  holds  in  his  left  hand  a  book,  in  his 
right  a  crozier.     The  rectangular  back  of  the  chair  is  carved  with  a  quatrefoil  design. 
Plate  XXXIV.     Late  12th  century. 

H.  3-2  in.     1856.     (Maskell  Collection.) 

The  front  of  the  mitre  has  been  broken  away,  as  also  has  the  top  of  the  crozier,  which 
originally  touched  the  right  cheek. 

This  piece  is  related  in  style  to  those  from  Lewis  (nos.  78  ff.). 

Carved  Draughtsmen  of  the  12th  Century. 

The  ornamentation  of  draughtsmen  was  probably  influenced  by  that  of  the  medallions  enclos- 
ing figure- subjects  to  be  seen  in  contemporary  sculpture,  mosaics,  and  illuminated  MSS. 
These  had  been  influenced  in  their  turn  by  the  textile  fabrics  of  the  East,  and  by  earlier  mosaics 
and  sculptures,  themselves  probably  imitating  textiles  of  yet  more  ancient  date.  Single  medal- 
lions, or  systems  of  interconnected  circles,  containing  busts,  animals  or  human  figures,  had  been 
early  derived  from  such  sources  by  carvers  in  ivory  :  this  disposition  is  found,  for  example,  on 
consular  diptychs  of  the  6th  century,  upon  oliphants  of  about  the  eleventh,  and  upon  the  book- 
cover  of  Queen  IMelisenda  (no.  28),  which  dates  from  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth.  When 
draughts  became  popular  with  the  wealthy,  the  subjects  thus  disposed  within  medallions  may 
have  suggested  themselves  as  models  obviously  adapted  to  the  form  of  the  pieces. 

The  similarity  between  draughtsmen  and  such  sculpture  as  that  on  the  fourth  pillar  of  the 
chancel-arch  of  old  Shobdon  Church  (G.  R.  Lewis,  T/ie  Ancient  ChurcJi  of  Shobdon,  Hereford- 
shire, pi.  vi  and  vii)  has  already  been  observed  by  writers  on  ivories:  the  medallions  on 
the  west  fagade  of  the  Cathedral  of  Angoulcme  may  also  be  compared  (Vitry  and  Briere, 
Documents  de  sculpture  fran<^aise  du  moyen  dge,  pi.  xx,  fig.  i).  These  are,  ho^-ever,  but 
individual  examples  of  a  style  widely  distributed  in  Romanesc[ue  and  earlier  times. 

More  striking  resemblances  are  afforded  by  the  mosaic  pavements  of  Italy,  France,  and 
Germany,  which  carry  the  ornamental  tradition  of  the  Roman  and  Hellenistic  world  through 
the  dark  ages  down  to  the  12th  century.  Among  the  more  interesting  are  those  in  the 
Cathedrals  and  Churches  of  S.  Benedetto  di  Pohrone  near  Mantua,  Cremona,  Pieve  Teizagni, 
S.  Savinio  at  Piacenza,  Aosta,  Casale,  S.  Michele  at  Pavia,  Otranto,  Brindisi,  &c.  (E.  Miintz, 
in  Revue  arcMologiqiie,  vol.  xxxii,  part  ii,  pp.  400  ff.  (1S76),  and  xxxiii,  part  i,  pp.  32ft'.,  with 
the  references  there  given  ;  E.  Aus'm  Weerth,  Der  Mosaikboden  in  St.  Gereon  zii  Coin  .  .  . 
nebst  den  damit  verwandien  Mosaikboden  Ilaliens,  Bonn,  1873;  E.  Bertaux,  Vart  dans  I'ltalie 
?n&idionale,  i,  pp.  484  ff  ;  A.  Venturi,  Storia  delF  arte  italia/ia,  iii,  figs.  396  ft'.).  The  style 
rapidly  spread  north  of  the  Alps,  and  the  interesting  pavements  in  the  Church  of  St.  Gereon 
at  Cologne  (Aus'm  Weerth,  as  above)  and  in  various  French  churches  (F.  Artaud,  Histoire  abr^gee 
de  la  peinture  en  niosaiqiie,  suivic  de  la  description  des  mosaiques  de  Lyon  et  du  midi  de  la 
France,  Lyon,  1835  j  Wallet,  Description  dune  crypte  et  d' un  pavi'-mosaique  de  V ancienne  ^glise 
de  Saint-Berlin   a  Saint-Onier,   St.-O.,    1843  ;    L.   Begule,   I.es  incrustations  dt'coratives,  &.C., 
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pp.  22  ff.)  show  how  closely  northern  craftsmen  adhered  to  the  arrangement  and  the  subjects 
already  adopted  in  Italy. 

These  subjects  consist  of  animals  and  monsters,  signs  of  the  zodiac,  with  figures  emblematic  of 
the  seasons  {sci'  under  no.  71),  and  human  figures  and  groups  from  sacred  and  secular  sources. 
A  few  words  may  be  said  of  these  different  classes. 

The  animals  and  monsters  which  supply  the  most  frequent  ornament  are  probably  for  the 
most  part  merely  decorative.  There  may  indeed  be  a  more  particular  connexion  with  the 
legend  of  Orpheus  inherited  from  the  frequent  mosaics  of  the  first  five  Christian  centuries,  in 
which  a  central  figure  of  Orpheus  was  surrounded  by  a  large  number  of  creatures  in  separate 
compartments.  Mosaics  of  this  kind  were  to  be  seen  in  all  the  Roman  provinces,  including 
Britain,  and  they  may  have  handed  down  a  tradition  to  the  art  of  the  early  Middle  Ages.  In 
an  e.xample  discovered  near  Lyon  there  are  twenty  quadrupeds,  a  number  of  which  coincide 
with  those  of  the  draughtsmen  (F.  Artaud,  Histoire  abn'gi:e,  &c.,  p.  119,  and  pi.  Iviii).  But 
•  zoological '  mosaics  were  not  always  connected  with  Orpheus :  animals  were  frequently 
represented  by  themselves  (E.  Miintz,  Rev.  arch,  xxxiii,  part  i,  p.  32  ff.),  and  the  popu- 
larity of  such  pictorial  zoology  in  late  Roman  times  may  alone  suffice  to  explain  its  survival  to 
the  Middle  Ages.  The  growth  of  beast-symbolism  naturally  affected  the  use  of  animals  in 
mediaeval  art,  though  St.  Bernard's  protest  against  the  habit  of  covering  all  available  space  with 
beasts  and  monsters  shows  that  he  himself  did  not  regard  these  creatures  as  useful  symbols 
(Migne,  Pair.  Lat.,  clxxxii,  col.  916;  E.  I\Iale,  L'art  rcligieux  du  xiii"  siccU  en  France,  p.  67  ; 
S.  Beissel,  Ziir  Geschichte  der  Thicrsymbolik  in  Zeitsclirift  fiir  christliche  Kiinst,  xiv,  1901, 
p.  282  ff.).  A  connexion  of  the  draughtsmen  with  the  Bestiaries  would  appear  in  itself  not 
improbable,  for  the  sermons  of  Honorius  of  Autun  contributed  to  the  popularity  of  illustrations 
derived  from  this  source ;  but  any  close  relation  seems  to  be  negatived  by  the  presence  of 
beasts  unrepresented  in  symbolic  zoology.  (For  the  bestiaries  sec  J.  B.  Pitra,  Spicilegiuin 
Solesniense,  vol.  ii ;  Cahier  and  Martin,  Melanges  darchcologie,  vol.  ii ;  F.  Lauchert,  Geschichte 
des  Physiologus,  1889;  J.  Strzygowski,  Der  Bilderkreis  des  griechischen  PJiysiologiis,  1899; 
S.  Beissel,  Zur  Geschichte  der  Tiiiersvnibolik,  as  above  ;  E.  P.  E\-ans,  Animal  Symbolism  in 
Ecclesiastical  Art,  London,  1S96  ;  articles  by  K.  VoUmoUer  in  Ponianische  Forschungen,  vol.  v, 
Eriangen,  l8go.  Shorter  mention  :  Gaston  Paris,  Histoire  de  la  littcrature  frani^aise  au 
nwyeit  age;  J.  Romilly  Allen,  Early  Christian  Symbolism  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland). 
Nor  does  the  other  symbolic  use  of  animals  in  the  illustration  of  the  Psalms  appear  to  have 
affected  the  ornamentation  of  the  draughtsnren  to  any  great  extent.  Combats  of  men  and 
animals  often  appear  in  early  mediaeval  art  as  literal  translations  of  the  picturesque  language 
used  by  the  Psalmist.  The  question  has  been  discussed  by  Dr.  Goldschmidt  in  connexion 
with  an  early  psalter  illuminated  at  St.  Albans  (A.  Goldschmidt,  Der  Albanipsalter  in 
Hildesheiin,  Berlin,  1895) ;  and  it  is  possible  that  subjects  such  as  that  of  no.  169  may  owe  their 
inspiration  to  this  source.  In  rare  instances  we  find  on  draughtsmen  a  moralizing  subject  derived 
from  a  fable,  as  on  an  example  with  the  stork  and  the  wolf  (Westwood,  Fictile  Ivories,  p.  94). 
Such  subjects  also  appear  on  the  early  mosaics  :  the  interment  of  the  fox  by  the  fowls  occurs  in 
Sta.  Maria  at  Murano  (Miintz,  Rev.  arch.,  xxxiii,  part  i,  p.  33).  For  the  animals  representing  the 
signs  of  the  zodiac  see  under  no.  171. 

The  sources  from  which  the  figure-subjects  may  be  derived  are  at  least  partially  known. 
There  are  the  canonical  and  apocryphal  scriptures,  Latin  and  late-Hellenistic  literature  and 
mythology,  and  the  romantic  cycles  of  Western  Europe,  including  the  Arthurian  Legend  and  the 
Chanson  de  Roland.  The  classical  and  sub-classical  subjects  had  been  popularized  by  transla- 
tions and  abridgements  from  the  beginnmg  of  the  12th  century.  The  early  romance  of 
Alexander  the  Great  ascribed  to  the  Pseudo-Callisthenes,  the  two  romances  of  the  Tale  of  Troy, 
the  romance  of  Aeneas  and  the  tale  of  Thebes  based  on  Statins,  provided  rich  material  for 
popular  art  ;  and  it  is  to  sources  of  this  kind,  as  well  as  to  the  works  of  Ovid,  always  popular  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  that  we  may  perhaps  look  for  the  explanation  of  some  at  least  among  the  secular 
designs.     In  the  early  mosaics  there  are  several  such  subjects  :  the  ascent  of  Alexander  (Otranto, 
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Taiento),  Ascanius  (Otranto),  Theseus  and  the  Minotaur  (Pavia,  Piacenza),  the  Rape  of  Helen 
(Pesaro)  :  while  a  draughtsman  at  Berlin  has  Hercules  and  Cacus  (Voge,  Catalogue,  no.  59). 
Subjects  from  the  Northern  cycles  are  also  represented  upon  the  Italian  mosaics.  In  the 
cathedral  of  Otranto,  Arthur  of  Brittany  is  seen  riding  a  goat ;  he  reappears  at  Brindisi,  where 
Roland,  Oliver,  and  Archbishop  Turpin  are  also  found  with  an  inscription  in  French.  The 
biblical  subjects  which  occur  on  the  mosaics  are  derived  from  the  Old  Testament  rather  than 
the  New,  and  the  same  appears  to  be  the  usual  rule  with  the  draughtsmen  (cf.  no.  162),  though 
163  has  the  Baptism.  An  example  at  Berlin  has  David  and  Goliath.  Scenes  from  the  lives 
of  saints  are  occasionally  found,  as  in  those  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum  at  Oxford  with  St.  INIartin 
and  the  beggar  :  no.  164  may  belong  to  this  class. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  say  what  were  the  principal  centres  m  which  draughtsmen  were  made. 
It  has  been  stated  above  (no.  78)  that  morse  ivory,  from  which  most  of  them  are  made,  must  have 
been  imported  into  various  countries  in  the  nth  and  12th  centuries,  so  that  the  material 
supplies  no  definite  clue,  though  Northern  Europe  is  perhaps  a  more  probable  region  than  the 
South.  They  may  have  been  made  in  several  countries  ;  the  valley  of  the  Rhine  suggests 
itself  as  one  of  the  probable  localities. 

Draughtsmen  of  the  12th  century  are  represented  in  most  of  the  great  European  museums. 
For  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  see  W.  Maskell,  Description  of  the  Ivories,  S^c,  pp.  136-7  ; 
for  the  Louvre,  E.  Molinier,  Catalogue  des  ivoires,  nos.  23-5  ;  for  the  Berlin  i\Iuseum,  W.  Yoge, 
Catalogue,  nos.  59-63.  The  examples  in  the  Basilewsky  Collection,  now  in  the  Hermitage 
IMuseum  at  St.  Petersburg,  are  mentioned  by  Westwood  (Fietile  Ivories,  p.  406  :  see  also 
A.  Darcel,  La  Collection  Basilewsky).  Westwood  cites  further  examples  in  various  other  collec- 
tions (p.  294  fT.),  including  the  two  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum  at  Oxford.  In  addition  may 
be  mentioned  the  two  in  the  Stieglitz  Museum  at  St.  Petersburg  and  isolated  pieces  in  the 
Historisches  Museum  at  Bale,  in  the  Hohenzollern  Museum  at  Sigmaringen  (Westwood,  no.  837, 
p.  297),  in  the  Bavarian  National  Museum  at  Munich,  and  in  the  Muse'e  de  Cluny  at  Paris. 

162  Draughtsman  .-  Samson,  beardless  and  with  long  hair,  wearing  a  mantle  and 
short  tunic,  carries  away  the  gates  of  Gaza.  The  gates  arc  in  the  rectangular 
doorway  of  a  structure  with  crenelated  battlements,  and  having  at  the  side 
a  round  archway  from  which  two  figures  look  out,  one  apparently  carrying 
a  small  round  shield.  Above  the  battlements  appears  the  roof  of  a  gabled 
building.     The  border  is  of  quatrefoils  enclosed  in  rectangles. 

Plate  XLIX. 

D.  1.96  in.     1857. 

Four  small  holes  have  been  pierced  diagonally  through  the  rim,  two  at  the  top  and  two  at  the 
bottom  (Westwood,  Fictile  Ivories,  no.  838,  p.  297). 

The  subject  of  Samson  carrying  off  the  gates  is  frequent  in  Rhenish  art  in  the  12th  century. 
The  cutting  off  his  hair  is  seen  upon  a  draughtsman  in  the  Carrand  Collection  in  the  Bargello  at 
Florence  (Westwood,  Fietile  Foories,  pp.  297-8). 

Samson  is  represented  on  the  mosaic  pavement  of  St.  Gereon  at  Cologne  (E.  Mimtz,  Rev. 
arch,  i,  xxxiii,  pt.  i,  p.  41,  where  references  to  other  Old  Testament  subjects  on  early  mosaics  are 
given). 

163.  Dkaughtsm.vn  :  THE  BaI'ITSM.     On  the  e.xtrcme  right  a  bearded  figure  holds  up 

both  hands  over  the  head  of  a  youthful  figure  in  a  tunic,  to  the  left  of  whom  stand 

three  other  figures,  the  foremost  in  long  garments,  the  latter  apparently  carrying 

staves.    At  the  top  the  dove  is  seen  descending.    Round  the  edge  is  the  inscription'': 

NON     DVBITET    Q^VAM    ORARE    DEVM    HELSE. 

Plate  XLIX. 
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D.  2-4  in.     Given  by  A.  W.  Franks,  Esq.,  C.B.,  1S94. 

The  surface  of  the  figures  is  much  worn,  and  part  of  one  of  the  staves  is  broken  oft'.  A  hole 
IS  drilled  through  the  background  at  the  top.  The  presence  of  the  dove  seems  to  assure  th. 
mterpretation  as  the  Baptism,  but  as  a  rule  the  attendant  figures  in  this  scene  represent  angels. 


e 


164.  Draughtsman,  the  border  carved  with  a  band  of  zigzag  containing  dots.  Before 
a  church  surmounted  by  a  cupola  with  drum  stands  a  bishop  holding  his  crozier 
before  him.  Opposite  stand  two  male  figures  in  tunics.  The  nearest,  who 
appears  to  be  youthful,  also  extends  his  hand  to  the  crozier,  the  other  holds  out 
an  indeterminate  object  in  his  hand.  Above,  an  angel  descends,  holding  a  cross. 
Round  the  edge  runs  an  inscription  which  for  want  of  space  is  concluded  upon 
the  bottom  : 

DAVID    VECIT    DEDICARE    PRIMA   •   ECCLESIA    ET    NAGELVS    {angehis) 

SEDIT    Sp    {super)    EA. 
Plate  XLIX. 

D.  2-22  in.     1859. 

A  hole  is  drilled  through  the  ivory  just  above  the  angel. 

The  design  of  the  border  is  frequent  on  draughtsmen;  cf.  three  examples  at  Berlin  (V'cige, 
Catalogue,  nos.  59,  60,  63),  and  another  in  the  Bavarian  National  Museum  at  Munich. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  dedication  of  a  church  by  Pope  Pascal  II  (A.D.  1099-I118)  was 
represented  in  a  pavement  mosaic  at  Aunay  (F.  Arlaud,  Hisloirc  abrcgcc  tic  ta  fteinturc  cii 
inosaique,  &c.,  pp.  73-4). 

165.  Another,  imperfect,  perhaps  from  the  same  set  as  the  last,  the  border  having  the 
same  ornament.  The  subject  is  a  man  being  let  down  head  first  into  a  well  (?) 
by  two  figures  on  either  side,  who  hold  him  by  the  arms  and  ankles,  only  the 
hands  of  the  person  on  the  right  now  remaining.  On  the  left  stands  a  smaller 
figure,  holding  over  his  shoulder  a  cloth  (?),  which  the  man  being  let  down  into 
the  well  grasps  with  his  left  hand.     Round  the  edge  an  inscription  : 

+    H:[//////////]RCERE  f'ERCEPTV    REGIS  {Hi{i  posit  us  est  (?)  iii  ea)rcerc 

{per) praeceptiim  regis). 

Plate  XLIX. 

D.  2-25.     Given  by  A.  W.  Franks,  Esq.,  1S87. 

Found  in  Leicestershire.     Proc.  Soc.  of  Antiquaries  of  London,  vol.  xi,  p.  316. 

166.  Another  :  the  Death  of  a  saint  (?).  A  swathed  figure  lies  on  a  bed,  of  which 
an  ano-el  descending  with  a  cross  appears  to  lift  the  coverlet.  A  male  mourner 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  bed,  a  woman  at  the  foot. 

Plate  XXXVII. 

D.  2-%.     Given  by  the  National  Art  Collections  Fund,  1907. 

The  subject  somewhat  recalls  that  of  an  ivory  panel  of  the  Ilth-i2th  century  in  the  Bargello 
(Museo  Nazionale),  Florence.  In  that  case  an  angel  is  seen  above  the  death-bed,  near  which  stands 
a  male  figure,  while  a  long  cross  is  fixed  in  the  ground  :  the  panel  is  inscribed  ;  Ubi  angeti  Dei 
-audentcl:  ad  celiiin  dc  cju^  obitu  et  obscqui  .  .  .  C^^.  Graeven,  Elfenbcinwerfce,  2nd  series, 
no.  31). 
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167.  Draughtsman  :  in  the  centre  two  men  in  tunics  attack  a  lion  with  spears  : 
a  smaller  nude  figure  holds  one  of  them  by  the  hand.  The  border  is  of  eagles 
alternating  with  single  leaves  of  acanthus  type. 

Plate  XLIX. 

D.  2-2  in.     Given  by  A.  \V.  Franks,  Esq.,  C.B.,  1891. 

Found  in  a  quarry  at  Compton  Dundon,  near  Glastonbury,  Somerset.  There  is  a  draughtsman 
in  the  Museum  at  Copenhagen  with  a  struggle  between  a  man  and  two  dragons  (Westwood, 
no.  835,  pp.  296-7). 

The  eagle  had  been  employed  as  an  ornamental  motive  in  Early  Byzantine  sculpture  of  the 
6th  century.  In  the  early  IMiddle  Ages  it  was  common  in  Italy  (portal  of  S.  Ambrogio,  Milan), 
and  it  is  a  frequent  feature  upon  Early  Italian  mosaics  and  in  Romanesque  churches  of  the 
Italian  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  occurring  also  in  the  south  of  France  (St.  Trophime,  Aries). 

168.  Another  :  a  combat  between  men  and  animals.  In  the  centre  is  a  lion  standing 
erect,  opposed  by  two  men  in  tunics  armed  with  (swords  and)  shields  (?)  one  is 
.still  unhurt,  the  other  beaten  to  the  ground.  Behind  the  lion  a  third  man 
appears  to  be  engaged  in  an  encounter  with  another  beast.  The  border 
is  of  small  raised  circles  set  with  glass  beads — dark  blue,  turquoise-blue,  pale 
green,  and  red. 

Plate  XLIX. 

D.  2-3  in.     1857. 

Two  holes  are  pierced  side  by  side  in  the  background  above  the  lion's  head.  For  the  inlaying 
of  ivories  with  gems  or  pastes  cf.  nos.  29  and  47. 

The  figures  are  considerably  damaged.  The  heads  of  the  two  men  engaged  with  the  lion  are 
missing,  as  well  as  several  limbs. 

169.  Another,  now  in  the  form  of  a  thin  disc,  with  the  subject  in  high  relief. 
It  represents  a  man  in  a  conical  cap  riding  a  monster,  and  holding  a  spear  over 
his  right  shoulder.  Behind  him  is  a  second  and  smaller  winged  monster 
with  a  floriated  tail  interlocked  with  that  of  the  first.  The  disc  is  orna- 
mented round  the  edge  with  turned  circles,  the  original  thick  high  rim  having 
been  cut  off. 

Plate  XXXVII. 

IJ.  2-05  in.     1853. 

Westwood,  Fictile  Ivories,  no.  S30,  p.  295. 

A  draughtsman  in  the  Louvre  has  a  man  riding  a  fish-tailed  monster  (set:  under  the  next 
number) ;  on  another  in  the  Musde  de  Cluny  a  man  rides  on  a  cock.  In  the  e.xample  at  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum,  no.  376,  1879,  a  man  rides  a  gryphon. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  figures  of  this  kind  need  not  necessarily  be  symbolical, 
that  some  of  them  are  purely  decorative,  and  that  others  may  be  illustrations  to  verses  of  the 
Bible,  especially  of  the  Psalms.  To  this  category  the  subject  of  the  present  draughtsman  may 
possibly  belong  ;  it  might  illustrate  Psalm  .\c.  13,  where  the  sinner  is  compared  with  a  dragon,  and 
the  righteous  with  his  conqueror  (see  S.  Beissel,  as  above,  p.  283).  A  two-headed  figure  rides 
a  dragon,  the  tail  and  ear  of  which  he  grasps,  on  the  Norman  door  of  St.  Margaret's,  Walmgate, 
York  {'J7ic  Reliquary,  vol.  ii,  pi.  ii,  fig.  10).  The  rather  frequent  representations  of  men  riding 
monsters,  in  which  the  rider  seems  to  be  carried  away  against  his  will,  do  not  seem  so  applicable 
in  the  present  case.  They  illustrate  Psalm  Ivii.  5  :  Furor  illis  (peccatoribus)  seeuiiduiii  siinilitu- 
dinciii  serpentis,  &c.  (A.  Goldschmidt,  Der  Albanipsalter,  as  above,  p.  54). 
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170.  Draughtsman,  a  man  riding  to  right,  carrying  an  axe  over  his  right  shoulder, 
and  m  his  left  hand  apparently  holding  the  end  of  a  rope  which  passes  behind  his 
horse's  head  to  a  prostrate  figure  on  the  ground  beneath.  Behind  appears  the  head 
of  an  eagle  or  gryphon.  The  border  is  of  conventional  palmettes  alternating  with 
small  rings. 

Plate  XL IX. 

D.  2  in.     Given  by  A.  W.  Franks,  Esq.,  1871. 

The  rim  is  pierced  at  top  and  bottom.     The  carving  has  at  some  time  been  gilded. 

The  object  held  in  the  rider's  left  hand  has  at  first  sight  the  appearance  of  a  horn,  as  if  the 
animal  were  an  unicorn. 

Upon  a  draughtsman  in  the  Louvre  a  figure  riding  a  fish-tailed  monster  witli  a  Ijearded  human 
head  also  carries  an  axe  over  his  shoulder  (E.  Molinier.  Catiiloi^iie  livs  k'oires,  no.  31,  p.  77; 
photo  by  Giraudon). 

171.  Another.  A  man  in  a  short  tunic  carrying  a  faggot  on  his  back  as  he  walks 
across  a  plant  with  carved  foliage.     Jkforc  him  stands  a  ram. 

The  border  is  ornamented  with  an  incised  conventional  design,  and  round  the 
edge  is  the  inscription  deeply  cut  in  large  letters ; 

+   GENVA'RIVS   //   A'RIEJS 
Plate  XLLX. 

D.  1-92  in.     1S53. 

A  hole  is  drilled  vertically  through  the  rim  above  the  heads  of  the  figures. 

VVestwood,  Fictile  Ii'ofies,  no.  S29,  p.  295. 

On  this  draughtsman  Aries  is  assigned  to  January  instead  of  his  proper  month,  .Alarch. 
Possibly  there  may  be  a  confusion  with  Acjuarius,  which  usually  opens  the  year,  as,  for  example, 
on  the  portal  of  Chartres  Cathedral.  But  Aries  begins  the  year  with  .March  at  St.  Savin  in 
Poitou,  and  the  carver  may  have  confused  the  signs  of  the  two  initial  months.  Another 
peculiarity  of  the  piece  is  that  although  woodcutting  is  the  appropriate  occupation  for  January, 
the  emblematic  figure  for  that  month  does  not  generally  carry  a  faggot  :  a  young  tree  is  more 
usual  (cf.  Giotto's  frescoes  at  Padua,  portal  of  St.  Mark's,  Venice,  &c.). 

The  signs  of  the  zodiac  in  art  are  not  earlier  than  Hellenistic  times,  when  they  are  found  with 
representations  of  festivals  corresponding  to  the  seasons.  They  are  frequent  in  the  early 
centuries  of  our  era,  especially  on  Mithraic  sculptures.  Among  early  examples  of  their  occurrence 
in  the  Museum  are  the  Graeco-Roman  laver  of  the  2nd  century  from  Trentham  Hall,  and  the  ivory 
no.  I  above.  The  calendar  of  Filocalus,  caligrapher  of  Pope  Damasus,  written  about  the  middle 
of  the  4th  century  .\.  D.,  and  known  to  us  through  copies  ot  later  date,  introduced  personi- 
fications of  the  months  :  the  figures  of  men  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  or  in  relaxations 
suited  to  the  several  months,  appear  for  the  first  time  in  the  early  mediaeval  calendars,  of  which 
the  Anclo-Saxon  e-xamples  are  among  the  most  remarkable.  The  nature  and  distribution  of 
these  pursuits  naturally  varied  with  climate  and  country,  but  even  within  the  same  area  there  is 
often  a  marked  want  of  uniformity.  The  sign  and  the  emblematic  figure  occur  together  in  the 
same  medallion,  as  here,  in  a  12th-century  Diiiriiale  in  the  British  Museum  (Harley  MS.  2S95). 

The  signs  of  the  zodiac  had  a  religious  application  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  their  number 
associated  them  with  the  twelve  apostles  {A?inits  est  gcneralis  Clirisfits  .  .  .  diiodeci)ii  Dienses 
■iiait  afiostoli).  This  is  why  they  appear  so  often  on  the  portals  of  cathedrals  and  churches 
(Chartres  Amiens,  Reims,  Lyons,  St.  Mark's  at  Venice,  Cremona,  Parma,  St.  Margaret's  Church 
at  York  &c.).  They  were  frequent  on  the  early  mosaics,  either  now  existing  or  destroyed,  as  at 
Pavia,  Piacenza,  San  Prospero  Maggiore  at  Reggio,  Otranto,  St.  Remi  at  Reims.  St.  Berlin  de 
St.  Omer,  St.  Gereon  at  Cologne,  &c.  (E.  Muntz,  Re-',  anii..  N.  S..  xxxii.  pt.  ii,  1S76,  pp.  406, 
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411  ff.)-  They  are  found  on  ivory  carvings,  e.g.  a  casket  at  Ouedlinburg,  and  similar  caskets  at 
Munich  and  Berlin  (J.  Marquet  de  Vasselot,  Monuments  Plot,  vi,  1 899,  pp.  175  ff.) !  on  the 
situla  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  ;  and  the  tau-cross  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  Archaeologla, 
Iviii,  p.  411  ;  A.  Maskell,  Ivories,  pi.  xH. 

For  the  zodiac  in  art  the  following  authorities  may  be  consulted  :  J.  Fowler,  Archaeologla, 
xliv,  1887,  pp.  137  ff. ;  M.  Stokes,  Arch.  Journal,  Ivii,  1900,  pp.  270  ff. ;  A.  Riegl,  Die  mittel- 
alterliche  Kalenderillustration  in  Mitiheilungen  des  Instlttits  fiir  Osterreicliische  Geschichts- 
forschung,  x,  Innsbruck,  1889  ;  J.  Strzygowski,  in  Repertoriiim  fiir  Kunstivissenschaft,  xi,  1888, 
pp.  23  ff,  and  xiii,  1S90,  pp.  241  ft".  ;  the  same  writer,  Die  Kalenderbilder  des  Clironographen 
11071  A.D.  354  (in  Erganzungsheft  i  of  the  Jahrbnch  des  K.  Deiitschen  Arclidologischen  Institiiis)  : 
A.  Haselofif,  Eine  Thiiringiscli-Sdchsische  Malerschiite  des  \-^ten  Jahrhunderts,  pp.  62  ff,  Stras- 
burg,  1897  ;  H.  von  der  Gabelentz,  Die  )nlttelalterllche  Plastlk  In  Venedlg,  pp.  174  ff.,  and  Die 
klrchliche  Kiinst  li/i  Itallenischen  Mittelalter,  pp.  234  ft". 

For  the  Vatican  MS.  of  Ptolemy's  Fables  dated  A.  D.  814  (Cod.  \'at.  (ir.  1291)  see  Gazette 
archeologigne,  1887,  p,  233  ;  and  for  various  illustrations,  A.  Venturi,  Sloria  dell'  arte  itallana,  iii, 
pp.  425,  427,  430-1. 

* 

172.  Draught.SMAN  ;  a  lamb  (?)  amidst  conventional  foliage.     The  border  is  roughly 
ornamented  with  deeply  incised  vertical  lines. 

Plate  XLIX. 

D.  1-95  in.     Given  by  A.  W.  Franks,  Esq.,  1885. 

The  border  is  broken  behind  the  animal,  and  within  it  a  large  hole  has  been  drilled  through 
the  background. 

173.  Another  :    a    horse ;     the    border    is    carved    with    a    band    of   conventional 
ornament. 

Plate  L. 

D.  2-4  in.  Nos.  173-186  are  all  of  one  set.  Given  by  A.  W.  Franks,  Esq.,  C.B.,  1892. 
Formerly  in  the  Magniac  Collection,  Catalogue,  Christie's  1892,  no.  252,  and  at  Strawberry 
Hill.     The  borders  are  carved  with  different  conventional  designs. 

174.  Another  :  a  mare  suckling  a  foal :  border  much  worn. 

Plate  LI. 

175.  Another  :  an  o.k  or  buffalo  licking  its  own  back. 

Plate  XXXVII. 

176.  Another,  a  cow  (?)  in  a  similar  attitude  suckling  a  calf:  foliated  border. 

Plate  LI. 

177.  Another:  a  horned  animal. 

Plate  L. 

178.  Another  :  a  ram. 

Plate  L. 

179.  Another  :  an  elephant  with  a  howdah  in  which  four  per.sons  are  seated. 

Plate  L. 

Elephants,  familiar  to  the  Romans  (cf.  no.  I  above),  were  known  by  tradition  to  the  artists  of 
the  early  Middle  Ages.  One  with  a  howdah  is  seen,  for  example,  in  the  illuminated  Gospels  of 
Lothair  in  the  Bibliotht^ique  Nationale,  Paris  (first  half  of  the  9th  century).  Other  elephants  are 
seen  in  the  Bible  of  Charles  the  Bald  and  in  the  Bible  of  St.  Martial  (early  12th  century). 
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The  elephant  as  ornament  or  support  of  cohimns  is  frequent  ui  the  sculpture  of  Romanesque 
churches  in  Italy,  as  at  the  Cathedral  and  the  Church  of  S.  Nicholas  at  Bari,  and  the  Cathedral 
at  Trani.  The  elephant,  which  had  taken  its  place  with  the  other  beasts  in  the  old  Orpheus- 
mosaics  (see  page  75),  also  appears  in  the  early  mediaeval  mosaics  of  Italy  and  France,  e.g. 
in  the  Cathedral  of  Aosta  (Venturi,  Storia  dell'  arte  italiaiia,  vol.  iii,  p.  432),  in  the  Church  of 
Sta.  Maria  at  Pomposa,  in  several  churches  in  the  South  of  Italy  (E.  Bertaux,  L'art  dans  r Italie 
incridionale,  pp.  487  ff.),  and  in  the  church  at  Ganagobie,  in  the  diocese  of  Digne,  Department  of 
Basses-Alpes  in  France.  This  latter  example  is  in  a  circular  medallion,  which  is  of  especial  interest 
as  an  inscription  shows  the  work  to  have  been  executed  in  the  time  of  a  prior  Bertranne, 
A.  D.  1122-1124  {Niiovo  BuUettino  di  archeologia  cristiana,  Rome,  1898,  pi.  vii,  and  pp.  113  ff.). 

An  elephant  with  a  howdah  is  seen  among  the  14th-century  sculptures  on  the  portal  of  the 
Cathedral  at  Lyon  (L.  Begule,  Moiwgmphie  de  la  Cathcdrale  de  Lyon,  p.  l86j. 

For  other  representations  in  miniatures  see  W.  de  Gray  Birch  and  H.  Jenner,  Early  Drawings 
and  Illuminations,  1879,  i-^'-  elephant. 

180.  Draughtsman  ;  a  goat  eating  the  leaves  of  a  vine  and  suckling  a  kid. 

Plate  LI. 

181.  Another  ;  a  sow  suckling  two  young. 

Plate  L. 

182.  Another  ;  a  hare  suckling  two  leverets. 

Plate  XXXVII. 

183.  Another  ;  a  cat  (?)  with  a  rat. 

Plate  L. 

184.  Another  ;  a  bear  or  beaver  (?)  holding  a  stem  in  its  teeth  and  fore-paws.  The 
border  of  half-leaves  within  wavy  line. 

Plate  L. 

185.  Another  ;  a  dog  (?). 

Plate  L. 

186.  Another  ;  a  monster,  composed  of  two  birds'  bodies  with  necks  in  the  mouth 
of  a  human  mask,  and  tails  terminating  in  human  faces.  The  central  portion  on 
which  this  design  is  carved  is  inserted  in  a  larger  disc,  both  parts  having  borders 
of  conventional  ornament. 

Plate  L. 

Grotesque  combinations  of  this  kind  were  frequent  in  the  Romanesque  period.  To  quote 
only  two  examples  in  the  minor  arts,  animals  with  human  heads  or  conjoined  necks  appear  on 
an  ivory  flabellum  handle  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  (\V.  Maskell,  Description,  &c., 
p.  135,  and  in  the  Bible  of  St.  Martial  in  the  National  Library,  Paris  (early  12th  century)  (De 
Bastard,  Peintures  des  manuscrits,  vol.  ix,  pi.  242). 

Nos  187-201  belong  to  a  set  very  similar  to  the  preceding,  but  the  ivory  is  throughout  of 
a  darker  colour,  apparently  produced  by  staining.  These  pieces  were  also  in  the  Magniac  and 
Strawberry  Hill  Collections. 

187.  Another  ;  a  lion. 

Plate  LII. 

D.  2.4  in.     Given  by  A.  W.  Franks,  Esq.,  C.B.,  1S92. 

M 
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i88.    Draughtsman  ;  a  monkey  in  collar  and  chain  holding  up  a  fruit  (?)  in  its  right  paw. 
Plate  LII. 

Monkeys  were  familiar  subjects  of  representation  in  ancient  times,  and  continued  to  find 
favour,  not  only  in  oriental  and  Byzantine  art,  but  also  at  a  quite  early  period  in  the  West. 
For  instance,  in  a  MS,  of  Chronicles  of  the  first  half  of  the  nth  century,  monkeys  are  seen  shooting 
with  bows  (Comte  de  Bastard,  Peiiiturcs  dcs  iiianuscrits,  part  viii,  pi.  227):  they  also  support 
the  colonnettes  of  a  window  in  the  Cathedral  at  Trani.  On  ivory  carvings,  they  are  seen  on  the 
flabellum  handle  in  the  Victoria  and  .A.lbert  Museum  ;  see  note  to  no.  186. 

189.  Another  ;  a  Bactrian  camel. 

Plate  LII. 

The  camel  is  one  of  the  animals  which  occur  on  the  early  Italian  mosaics  (Venturi,  Storia 
deW  arte  eristiana,  vol.  iii,  p.  434).  It  is  found  in  later  mediaeval  sculpture,  as  for  example  on 
the  14th-century  portal  of  Lyons  Cathedral.  For  other  representations  in  mediaeval  MSS.  sec 
W.  de  Gray  Birch  and  H.  Jcnner,  Eaj-ly  Drawings  and  Illuiiiinalions,  1879,  s.  v.  Camel. 

190.  Another  ;  an  ibex. 

Plate  lAl. 

191.  Another  ;  a  boar. 

Plate  LI. 

192.  Another  ;  a  stag. 

Plate  LI. 

193.  Another  ;    a  stag  licking  its  hind  foot. 

Plate  LI. 

194.  Another  ;  an  ass. 

Plate  LI. 

195.  Another  ;  an  ox. 

Plate  LII. 

196.  Another  ;  a  dog  (?)  playing  with  a  rabbit  or  hare. 

Plate  LII. 

197.  Another  ;  a  hound  wearing  a  collar,  seizing  a  hare. 

Plate  LII. 

198.  Another;  a  quadruped  (ape  .^). 

Plate  LI. 

199.  Another  ;  a  large  quadruped  holding  a  horned  beast  in  its  jaws. 

Plate  LI. 

200.  Another  ;  a  quadruped  with  its  left  fore-leg  in  its  mouth. 

Plate  LI. 

201.  Another  ;  a  unicorn  (?). 

Plate  LII. 
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202.  Draughtsman  ;  a  quadruped.     Border  of  circles  with  dots  in  their  centres. 

Plate  XXXV l\. 

D.  1-52  in.     Given  by  J.  E.  Nightingale,  Esq.,  1879. 

Obtained  in  Salisbury. 

a.  Journal  of  the  British  Arcltacological  Association,  \-\\,  pi.  ii,  fig.  I. 

203.  Another;  a  mounted  man. 

Plate  XXXVII. 

D.  1-34  in.     Given  by  A.  W.  Eranks,  Esq.,  1865. 

204.  Another    made    of  two    thin    discs    of    bone   joined  b}'   three   bronze    rivets. 
In   the  centre   is   a   circular   medallion   with   five  shaped 
cavities  deeply  cut  and  once  filled  with  some  inlay  ;  round 
this  is  a  broad  band  of  concentric  circles  with  dots  in  their 
centres. 

Sec  figure. 

D.  1-9  in.     1902. 
Found  at  Cologne. 

The  original  ornamentation  of  the  centre  would  suggest  that  ot 
the  metal  brooches  inlaid  with  garnets  or  pastes  made  in  Prankish  times. 


205.  Another,  with  incised  ornament.  In  the  centre  is  a 
large  sixfoil  having  small  circles  with  dots  in  their  centres 
between  its  leaves  ;  round  this  is  a  band  of  similar  small 
circles. 

Sec  figure. 

D.  172  in.     1S77. 
Obtained  in  Rome. 

206.  Another,  a  flat  disc,  having  on  the  top  a  band  of 
ornament  composed  of  small  circles  \\ith  dots  in  their 
centres  :   in  the  centre  a  group  of  four  similar  circles. 

See  figure. 

D.  1-64  in.  Given  by  the  Hon.  Charles  H.  ^^'ynn,  1S79.  Eound 
with  others  four  feet  below  the  summit  of  a  mound  at  Rug, 
Merionethshire. 

207.  Another,  bone .-  the  ornament,  incised  in  double  lines, 
consists  of  three  concentric  circles  intersected  b}-  five 
semicircles,  the  circumferences  of  which  touch  the  circle 
in  the  centre. 

See  figure. 

D.  1-8  in.     1S62. 

Found  in  the  island  of  Aranmore,  off  the  west  coast  of  Ireland, 
Cf.  W'estwood,  Fictile  Ivories,  no.  S26,  p.  294. 

M  2 
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208-14.  The  following  numbers  are  all  flat  circular  bone  draughtsmen  ornamented  in  the  centre  with 
a  series  of  concentric  circles,  round  which  is  a  narrow  band  containing  small  circles,  each  with  a 
dot  in  the  centre. 
Nos.  208-311  are  from  the  City  of  London,  acquired  in  1856. 


the  border  cut  down. 


D.  2-2  in.     Much  weathered. 
D.  1-98  in.     Much  weathered: 
D.  2-1  in.     Imperfect. 

D.  I '9  in.     A  segment  broken  ofif  and  replaced. 
D.  1-8  in.     Given  by  A.  W.  Franks,  Esq.,  1868. 
D.  2'0i  in.     Given  by  A.  W.  Franks,  Esq.,  1896. 
Found  at  the  Railway  Works,  Cannon  Street,  1864. 
D.  1.86.     Given  by  A.  W.  Franks,  Esq.,  1896. 
Found  in  Great  Winchester  Street,  London  Wall. 

215-217.     Other  bone  draughtsmen  of  similar  style,  but  with  different  combinations  of  circles. 
D.  2-05  in.     1855.     Found  in  London. 
D.  1-34  in.     1856.     Found  in  Friday  Street,  London,  1844. 
D.  1-32  in.     Given  by  Sir  A.  W.  Franks,  K.C.B.,  1896.     Found  at  London  Wall,  1865. 


218-224.  Bone  discs  resembling  those  just  described,  but  with  large 
holes  in  their  centres.  Their  use  as  draughtsmen  is  not  certain. 
Their  diameters  vary  from  v6  in.  to  2.32  in.  All  but  the  last 
were  acquired  in  1856  and  found  in  London  :  no.  224  was 
presented  by  A.  W.  Franks,  Esq.,  in  1S68. 


See  figure. 


NOTE. 


Some  of  the  following  chess-pieces  of  ivory  and  bone  may  belong  to  a  rather  later  period  than 
that  covered  by  this  section  of  the  catalogue.  They  are  inserted  in  this  place  that  they  may 
accompany  other  objects  of  a  similar  class.    Probably  none  of  them  are  later  than  the  14th  centurj'. 

225.  Chess-piece  :  the  incised  ornament  is  entirely  composed  of  circles  of  various  size 
arranged  concentrically  or  in  bands  and  groups.  Round  the  bottom  is  a  band  of 
scroll  design  :  on  the  upper  part  are  a  cross  between  two  figures  resembling  formal 
trees,  a  quatrefoil,  and  pyramids,  &c.  On  the  top  concentric  circles  with  pyramids 
round  the  edge. 

Plate  XLVIII 

H.  2-12  in.     1862. 

226.  Another,  in  the  same  style.  The  band  of  ornament  round  the  base  is 
composed  of  concentric  circles,  which  appear  in  groups  on  the  sides  and  top. 

Plate  XLVIII. 

H.  1-56  in.     1S56. 

227.  ANOTHPyR  of  the  same  shape,  with  incised  ornament  of  the  same  character. 

H.  1-44  in.     1877. 

Obtained  at  Catania  in  Sicily. 
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228.  Chess-piece  of  simpler  form.  The  ornament  is  composed  of  isolated  groups 
of  concentric  circles  on  the  top  and  down  the  middle  of  the  back. 

Plate  XLVIII. 
H.  2'I4  in.  1881. 
Archaeological  Journal,  xxxix,  p.  421,  fig.  i. 

229.  Another  (bone),  circular  in  section  and  diminishing  towards 
the  top,  where  there  are  two  conical  projections  upon  one  side. 

See  figure. 

H.  2  in.     Given  by  A.  W.  Franks,  Esq.,  1887. 

Found  while  draining  low  grounds  at  Beverley. 

Horned  chessmen  of  this  type  have  been  found  at  Northampton  Castle 
{Archaeological  Journal,  as  above).  The  type  has  also  occurred  at  Nantes 
{ibid.,  figs.  6  and  7)  and  in  Umbria  (see  below,  nos.  232  and  235). 

230.  Another,  similar  ;  two  incised  lines  round  the  base  :  on  the  top  two  bands,  each 
formed  of  two  incised  lines,  cross  each  other  at  right  angles  and  terminate  in 
groups  of  small  circles  with  dots  in  their  centres.  The  hollow  of  the  bone  at  the 
top  is  filled  with  a  small  disc  across  which  the  design  is  carried. 

H.  1-54  in.     1856.     (Roach  Smith  Collection.)     Probably  found  in  the  City  of  London. 
Archaeological  Journal,  xxxix,  pi.  opp.  p.  421,  fig.  4. 

231.  Another,  similar  in  form  and  decoration. 

H.  1-64  in.     Given  by  A.  W.  Franks,  Esq.,  1877. 
Found  in  Moorfields,  1S65. 
Archaeological  Journal,  as  above,  fig.  3. 

232.  Another,  similar :  on  the  sides  are  small  concentric  circles  at  intervals,  arranged 
in  rows  and  groups. 

H.  1-5  in.  1S90. 
Obtained  in  Umbria. 

233.  Another  :  with  a  single  broader  projection.  On  the  top  is 
cross-hatching  with  radiating  incised  lines  terminating  in  small 
circles  in  groups  of  three.  Round  the  bottom  is  a  cross-hatched 
band.     A  hole  is  pierced  in  each  side. 

See  figure. 

H.  I-S  in.     Given  by  J.  A.  Legh  Campbell,  Esq.,  1SS2. 

Found  at  Helpston,Northants  (Arihaeological  Journal,  AS7>.ho\t,fig.2). 

234.  Another,  similar  in  form  and  decoration. 

H.  1-62  in.     (.".i\en  by  the  Rev.  John  Wilson,  D.D.,  1863. 

Found  at  Woodperry,  Oxfordshire. 

See  Arihaeological  Journal,  iii,  pp.  1 16  ff. 

235.  Another,    similar:    ornamentation    of   small    concentric    circle 

vertical  bands,  &c. 

H.  i'4  in.  1S90. 
Obtained  in  Umbria. 


irrans^ed    in 
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236.  Chess-piece,  hollow,  with  two  vertical  horns  at  the  top. 
incised  horizontal  bands. 

H.  2  in.     Given  by  Sir  A.  W.  Franks,  K.C.B.,  1896. 


Ornament  of  deeply 


237.  Another,  similar.  One  side  is  ornamented  with  incised  zigzag  contained  in  an 
incised  panel,  all  the  lines  being  double. 

H.  174  in.    1856. 

Found  in  Lad  Lane,  City  of  London. 

238.  Another,  with  bifurcating  top.  Round  the  lower  edge  is  a 
plain  band  of  double  incised  lines  ;  round  the  top  is  a  zigzag 
band  in  the  same  style :  between  the  two  are  four  sets  of 
concentric  circles. 

L.  1-36  in.     (nxen  by  the  Rev.  John  Wilson,  D.D.,  1892. 
Found  at  Woodperry,  Oxfordshire. 
Arcliaeological Jojirnal,  iii,  p.  121,  fig.  15. 

239.  Two  OTHERS,  identical.  They  are  thimble-shaped,  ornamented  at  top  and  bottom 
with  incised  horizontal  bands,  each  composed  of  two  parallel  lines. 

ff.  1-04.     Given  by  the  Rev.  John  Wilson,  D.D.,  1863. 

These  pieces  are  probably  pawns. 

Found  at  Woodperry,  O.xfordshire. 

See  Archaeological  Journal ,  iii,  as  above. 

240.  Another,  similar. 

H.  1-2  in.      1856. 

Found  in  the  City  of  London. 

241.  Another,  plain,  of  oval  section  diminishing  towards  the  top.  It  is  formed  of 
concentric  tubes  of  bone  fitting  one  into  the  other  so  as  to  produce  the  effect  of 
a  solid  mass.  The  top  is  ornamented  with  small  circles  with  dots  in  their  centres, 
arranged  in  groups  of  three,  some  groups  being  inscribed  within  larger  circles  ; 
isolated  groups  so  inscribed  are  on  the  sides  and  base. 

L.  1-4  in. 


III.    IVORIES  OF  THE  GOTHIC  PERIOD 


A.    ENGLISH. 

242.  Panel,  with  two  subjects,  one  above  the  other  ;  above,  the  Crucifixion  between 
the  Virgin  and  St.  John  ;  below,  the  three  Maries  at  the  tomb. 

Plate  LVI.     Late  \o^th  century. 

H.  3-6  in.     Given  by  A.  W.  Franks,  Esq.,  C.B.,  1894. 

The  ivory  is  a  dark  yellow,  and  all  the  faces  and  higher  parts  of  the  relief  are  much  worn. 
There  are  holes  through  the  top  and  bottom,  and  also  through  the  body  of  our  Lord.  There 
are  also  smaller  holes  in  the  right  side  at  the  edge. 

The  general  type  of  the  lower  scene  is  that  which  pre\'ailed  in  the  Gothic  period.  It  is 
contrasted  with  the  older  version  of  Early  Christian  art,  of  which  the  panel  in  the  Trivuhio 
Collection  at  Milan  (Molinier,  Ivoircs,  pi.  vi)  is  a  fine  example.  There  the  tomb  is  a  large 
monumental  structure  of  circular  plan,  on  the  upper  part  of  which  the  soldiers  are  seen.  This 
early  scheme  persisted  in  Carolingiaii  art  and  later  (W.  Vbgc,  Eiitc  dciitschc  MakrschuU  iini 
die  U'ende  des  crsteti  Jaliitauscnds,  Trier,  1S91,  pp.  223  ff. ). 

243.  Panel  with  rounded  top.  In  the  lower  part  is  the  Descent  from  the  Cross.  To 
right  and  left  stand  the  Virgin  and  St.  John,  the  former  supporting  our  Lord's 
right  arm  while  Joseph  of  Arimathea  prepares  to 
receive  his  body.  Below  kneels  Nicodcmus,  and  with 
a  pair  of  pincers  removes  the  nail  from  the  feet. 

In  the  tympanum  is  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin. 
Plate  LIII.     j\th  century. 

H.  3-64  in.     Given  by  A.  W.  flanks,  Esq.,  C.B.,  itiKS. 

The  border  is  broken  round  the  top  of  the  arch,  and  one  limb 
of  the  pincers  is  imperfect :  there  are  two  small  holes  on  each 
side  beyond  the  figures  of  the  Virgin  and  St.  John. 

The  abnormal  nature  of  the  architecture,  and  the  compara- 
tively thickset  proportions  of  the  figures,  seem  to  remo\e  this 
panel  from  the  class  of  French  ivories,  though  the  iconography 
is  similar. 


244.  Sunk  Panel,  the  Cruciflxion  between  the  Virgin 
and  St.  John.  The  figure  of  our  Lord  is  without  the 
nimbus  and  has  the  crown  of  thorns  :  above  the  cross  is 
a  titulus  with  IRKI.  On  the  lower  border  a  wingless 
dragon  is  carved  in  low  relief.  In  the  spandrels  of  the 
canopy  are  two  rosettes. 
Sec  figure.     l\th  century. 

L.  4'92  in.     1836. 

Inserted  in  the  cover  of  a  Martyrology  in  English  verse  of  the 
14th  century  in  the  Department  of  Manuscripts  (Add.  10301). 
The  present  binding  was  made  by  John  Reynes  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.     The  edges  of  the  ivory  are  bevelled,  and  in  the  left  side  are  the  holes  and  marks 
of  two  hinges. 
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245.  Triptych  :  the  Crucifixion  and  our  Lord  and  the  Virgin  in  glory.  On 
the  leaves,  to  left  and  right  of  the  former  subject,  are  St.  Stephen  and  St.  Thomas 
a  Becket ;  above  them,  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  All  are  under  crocketed  canopies  ; 
that  covering  the  Crucifixion  is  a  single  arch,  and  has  above  it  four  quatrefoils  : 
the  upper  scene  is  surmounted  by  two  smaller  canopies  side  by  side.  The  spandrels 
of  the  canopies  above  the  two  upper  saints,  and  two  of  the  four  spandrels  of  the 
lower  canopy,  have  roses  :  in  the  two  remaining  spandrels  are  shields  of  arms,  paly 
on  a  bend,  a  mitre  between  two  eaglets  displayed  (Grandisson  with  a  difference, 
a  mitre  being  substituted  for  a  central  eaglet). 

The  Crucifixion  is  dramatically  treated :  the  Virgin  falls  fainting  into  her 
companions'  arms  :  St.  John  wrings  his  hands  in  grief,  while  the  soldiers  behind  him 
gaze  intently  at  our  Lord.  In  the  scene  above,  our  Lord  and  the  Virgin  are 
seated  upon  a  double  throne  with  diapered  and  crenelated  back  :  our  Lord  holds 
in  his  left  hand  a  plain  orb.  St.  Peter,  who  has  the  tonsure,  carries  the  model  of 
a  church  and  two  keys  ;  he  wears  a  chasuble,  and  a  stole  crossed  over  the  breast. 
St.  Paul  wears  the  tunic  and  mantle,  carrying  a  book  and  the  sword.  St.  Stephen 
is  vested  as  a  deacon,  with  a  maniple  over  his  left  wrist :  in  his  right  hand  is  a  book  : 
in  his  left  are  three  stones.  St.  Thomas  wears  mass  vestments,  the  archiepiscopal 
pallium  being  conspicuous.  On  his  head  is  a  mitre  ;  his  right  hand  is  raised  in 
benediction  ;  in  his  left  he  carries  a  long  cross. 
Plate  LIV.     TJiird quarter  of  the  iii,th  century. 

H.  9-4  in.     1S61. 

Formerly  in  the  Soltykoff  Collection  (Sale  Catalogue,  no.  238). 

Lacroix  and  Serd,  Le  Moyen  Age  et  la  Renaissance;  A.  Maskell,  Ivories,  pi.  xxxi.  Sec  also 
Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Londoii,  2nd  series,  vol.  i,  p.  376. 

John  Grandisson,  second  son  of  William,  Baron  Grandisson,  was  born  a.  d.  1292,  and  died  in 
1369  :  his  family  was  originally  settled  at  Grandson  at  the  south  end  of  Lake  Neuchatel.  He 
was  made  bishop  of  Exeter  in  A.  D.  1327,  and  in  1358,  on  the  death  of  his  elder  brother  Peter, 
became  the  head  of  his  family.  At  this  time  he  very  probably  dropped  the  difference  in  his  arms, 
for,  as  Sir  A.  W.  Franks  remarked  (Proc.  Soc.  Ant.  as  above),  his  coat  is  seen  sometimes  with  and 
sometimes  without  this  feature  ;  it  is  therefore  permissible  to  assume  that  the  objects  belonging 
to  him  which  bear  the  arms  undifterenced  are  later  than  the  year  1358,  while  those  with  the 
difference  are  earlier.  .Among  the  former  class  is  one  of  his  seals,  which  has  three  eaglets  upon 
the  bend  [see  C.  Oliver,  Lives  of  tlte  Bistiops  of  Exeter,  seal  no.  9,  on  plate  after  p.  168) ;  among 
the  latter,  besides  the  present  triptych,  are  another  seal  attached  to  a  deed  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  the  Psalter  belonging  to  him  preserved  in  the  same  place.  The  date  of  this  triptych 
can  therefore  be  but  little,  if  at  all,  later  than  the  middle  of  the  14th  century. 

The  connexion  of  this  ivory  with  Bishop  Grandisson  of  Exeter  explains  the  choice  of  subjects 
upon  it.  The  high  altar  of  the  cathedral,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  had  above  it  the 
enthronement  of  the  Virgin  between  the  two  saints,  as  seen  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  triptych. 
There  was  an  altar  to  St.  Stephen  on  the  north  side  of  the  presbytery,  corresponding  to  another 
dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Evangelist  on  the  south,  and  on  the  frontals  of  these  altars  were  worked 
figures  of  St.  Thomas  and  St.  Edmund.  The  chapter  possessed  many  relics  of  St.  Thomas  ;  and 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Tracy,  one  of  his  murderers,  was  a  Devonshire  man  allied  to  the 
family  of  Grandisson.  There  is  thus  especial  reason  for  the  position  of  the  two  saints  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  leaves  of  the  triptych  ;  there  is  further  a  certain  propriety  in  the  fact  that  the 
protomartyr  and  the  last  of  the  martyrs  are  made  to  balance  each  other. 

M.  Emile  Molinier  (P.'oiics,  p.  200,  and  Cataloi^ue dcs  Ivoires,  under  no.  1 22,  pp. 254-5)  questioned 
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A.  dniKif.vi,  rih'l. 

Companion  leaf  to  no,  246,  now  in  the  Museum  of  the  Louvre 
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the  date  of  the  triptych,  and  of  the  diptych  to  which  no.  246  belonged,  on  the  ground  that  the  style 
of  the  architectural  canopies  is  that  of  the  15th  century.  This  is,  however,  erroneous,  as  there  is 
nothing  in  the  architecture  inconsistent  with  English  work  of  Grandisson's  time  :  another  French 
archaeologist,  M.  Camille  Enlart,  has  recognized  that  this  is  the  case  {Archaeological  Journal, 
June,  1906,  p.  71).  The  rosettes  in  the  spandrels,  more  elaborate  and  more  carefully  executed 
than  the  small  rosettes  often  found  on  ivories  of  the  14th  century,  arc  perhaps  a  further 
indication  of  English  origin. 

The  style  of  this  triptych  and  of  no.  246  with  its  companion  leaf,  now  in  the  Louvre  (see  figure), 
is  marked  by  such  a  strong  individuality,  and  is  so  distinct  from  that  of  any  ivories  produced 
upon  the  Continent,  that  even  without  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  arms  and  the  architecture, 
the  presumption  in  favour  of  an  English  origin  would  be  exceedingly  strong.  The  figures  have 
a  massive  and  monumental  quality  ;  the  faces  are  full  of  character,  and  show  realistic  tendencies 
which  lend  them  an  exceptional  interest.  These  various  excellences,  and  the  charming  simplicity 
marking  more  than  one  of  the  subjects,  produce  so  strong  an  impression  that  the  spectator  almost 
forgets  the  obvious  faults,  the  defective  proportions  of  the  figures,  the  heads  too  large  for  the 
bodies,  and  the  inadequate  treatment  of  the  extremities.  Characteristics  such  as  the  high  brows 
and  long  heads  are  shared  with  other  English  sculptures  mentioned  under  no.  246.  Among  ivory 
carvings  the  fine  diptych  (figure  on  p.  xli)  now  in  Mr.  Salting's  Collection,  and  formerly  in  the 
Spitzer  and  Soltykoff  Collections  (INIolinier,  Ivoires,  p.  200;  La  Collection  Spitser,  i.  Ivoires, 
no.  no  ;  W.  Maskell,  Description  of  the  Ivories,  p.  xc),  has  marked  analogies  of  style. 

In  connexion  with  the  tonsure  given  to  St.  Peter  a  passage  in  Bede  may  be  recalled.  He  says 
that  when  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  appeared  to  a  Saxon  child,  one  had  a  long  beard  (St.  Paul), 
the  other  a  tonsure  like  a  cleric  (iv,  ch.  14).  St.  Peter  also  has  the  tonsure  in  the  mosaics  of 
St.  Cosmas  and  St.  Damian,  and  of  the  oratory  of  St.  Yenantius  at  Rome  (5th  and  7th  centuries). 

246.  Left  leaf  of  a  diptych  :  the  Anxunclation  :  St.  John  the  Baptist.  In 
the  fir.st  subject  the  Virgin,  who  is  seated  on  a  stool  or  bench  without  a  back, 
holds  an  open  book  in  her  left  hand.  The  kneeling  angel  holds  in  his  left 
a  palm-leaf  and  a  scroll  on  which  the  letter  A  is  followed  by  an  imperfect 
letter,  probably  the  beginning  of  the  Ave  Maria  invocation;  between  the  two 
figures  stands  the  lily  in  a  jar  with  handle.  Above  appears  the  half-figure  of 
the  Almighty  issuing  from  clouds,  his  right  hand  making  the  gesture  of  bene- 
diction: he  appears  to  speed  the  dove  upon  five  rays  of  light  converging  towards 
the  Virgin,  whose  head  is  inclined,  while  she  listens  to  the  angelic  message. 
St.  John  the  Baptist  is  seated  on  a  hillock,  wearing  a  garment  of  rough  skins,  and 
holding  in  his  hands  a  medallion  upon  which  is  seen  the  lamb.  On  either  side  of 
him  is  a  plant  or  diminutive  conventional  tree,  that  on  his  left  having  an  axe  laid 
to  its  roots  (Matt.  iii.  10  ;   Luke  iii.  9). 

Both  scenes  are  under  canopies  similar  to  those  seen  in  the  preceding  number. 
In  the  spandrels  of  the  upper  canopy  are  two  rosettes  ;    in  those  of  the  lower 
a  rosette,  and  a  shield  from  which  the  arms  have  been  erased. 
Plate  LV.     Middle  of  the  iJft/i  century. 

H.  9-5  in.     1S61. 

The  ivory  is  in  good  condition  everywhere  except  at  the  lop  right-hand  corner,  which  has 
suffered  damage. 

On  the  right  border  are  the  cavities  for  three  hinges.  In  the  middle  of  the  upper  edge  a  hole 
has  been  bored  vertically,  issuing  in  the  angle  of  the  canopy.  The  arms  may  have  been 
obliterated  in  order  that  they  might  be  replaced  by  the  painted  arms  of  a  later  owner. 

This  panel  was  acquired  from  the  collection  of  1\1.  Louis  Fould,  and  is  reproduced  in  the 
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catalogue  of  his  sale  (see  Proceedings  of  tlic  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London^  2nd  series,  vol.  i, 
p.  377).  It  is  also  reproduced  by  A.  Maskell,  Ivories,  pi.  xxxi  ;  and  by  ilessrs.  Prior  and 
Gardner,  Architeclural  Revieio,  xvii,  1905,  fig.  264  on  p.  Sg. 

The  companion  leaf  {see  figure  on  p.  89),  which  was  formerly  in  the  Sauvageot  Collection,  is 
now  in  the  Louvre  (E.  Molinier,  Catalogue,  no.  122,  and  Ivoires,  p.  199).  The  subjects  upon 
it  are  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  and  St.  John  writing  his  Gospel. 

Mr.  Prior,  remarking  the  length  of  the  heads  and  the  high  foreheads  of  the  figures  on  these 
ivories,  compares  the  angels  on  the  parapet  of  the  music  gallery  in  Exeter  Cathedral ;  also  the 
figures  on  the  reredos  at  Christchurch,  and  on  the  doorway  of  the  Chapter  House  at  Norwich. 

St.  John  the  Baptist  was  the  patron  saint  of  Bishop  Grandisson.  It  may  be  mentioned  that 
the  bishop  in  his  will  left  to  his  successor  duo  paria  tabularuni  pictaruin  meliaruni  +  non 
legatarimi  (Episcopal  Rct^ister,  p.  1552).  In  view  of  the  fact  that  ivory  carvings  were  commonly 
coloured  and  gilded,  it  is  just  possible  that  the  diptych  of  which  the  present  number  is  a  leaf  may 
be  one  of  the  objects  intended.  But  the  terminology  differs  from  that  in  which  ivory  car\ings 
are  described  in  inventories. 

247.  Crozier  head  :  the  volute  is  in  the  form  of  a  serpent,  from  the  mouth  of  which 
issues  foliage. 

Plate  LXXX.      English,  lo^th  century. 

Found  in  1830  in  a  coffin  believed  to  be  that  of  Abbot  Alexander  (a.  u.  1222-6)  in  Peter- 
borough Cathedral. 

H.  5-26  in.     Given  by  William  Twopeny,  I-lsq.,  1850. 

The  ivory  is  very  much  decayed,  especially  about  the  shaft. 

The  crozier  belongs  to  the  type  discussed  by  Cahier,  Melanges  d'arc/icologic,  vol.  iv,  p.  204  ff. 
He  considers  that  the  symbolism  expresses  the  millennial  peace  described  by  the  Sibylline 
verses,  when  the  beasts  of  prey  shall  graze  amongst  the  harmless  ilocks. 

248.  Group:  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi.  The  Virgin  and  Child  are  represented 
on  a  larger  scale  than  the  three  kings.  The  latter,  wearing  floriatc  crowns,  are 
seen  offering  their  gifts  ;  one,  who  kneels  on  the  left,  holds  up  a  cup  (?)  ;  the  others, 
standing  to  right  and  left,  carry  rectangular  reliquaries  with  gabled  covers.  The 
Child  raises  his  arms  to  his  mother'.s  neck. 

Plate  LIII.     Middle  of  the  i^th  century. 

H.  3-5  in.     1S56.     (Maskell  Collection.) 

The  heads  of  the  Virgin,  the  Child,  and  one  of  the  kings,  and  the  right  arm  of  the  Child,  are 
missing.  The  right  forearm  of  the  Virgin  and  the  Child's  left  leg  from  the  knee  downward  are 
restorations.  Beneath  is  a  pyramidal  cavity  reaching  to  the  Virgin's  neck,  probably  made  for  relics. 

The  style  of  this  group,  especially  the  fine  and  energetic  modelling  of  the  drapery,  recalls  that 
of  the  mid-thirteenth  century,  and  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  small  figures  abo\c  the  Chapter 
House  doorway  at  Westminster,  two  of  which  are  figured  by  :\lessrs.  Prior  and  Gardner 
{Architectural  Revieiu,  xv,  1904,  figs.  136-7,  p.  76). 

249.  Sculptured  head  of  a  bearded  man  with  long  hair. 

P/«/^XCIII.     i4rtli  century. 

H.  2-34   in.     Given  by  William  Burges,  Esq.,  1875. 

The  top  of  the  head  is  flat,  and  has  a  rebate,  as  if  to  receive  a  crown. 

At  the  left  side  of  the  head  there  is  a  hole  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  depth. 

250.  Relief  :  St.  John  the  Evangelist  (?). 

Plate  1.111.     I Ath  century. 

H.  3-75  in-     1885. 
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251.  Figure,  carved  from  a  hollow  bone  ;  a  female  saint  standing  with  folded  hands  ; 
her  mantle  is  drawn  over  her  head  to  form  a  hood. 

Plate  LXXIX.     15///  century. 

H.  4-625  in.     1856.     (Roach  Smith  Collection.) 

Found  at  Little  Tower  Hill,  City  of  London. 

A  large  fragment  is  missing  from  the  front,  and  a  small  piece  has  been  chipped  away  above 
the  right  eye :  the  face  has  been  broken  and  repaired.  The  natural  hollow  of  the  bone  ends  as 
a  hole  in  the  top  of  the  head. 

252.  Lower  portion  of  a  pointed  oval  matrix  of  morse  ivory  ;  a  small  figure  of 
an  ecclesiastic  standing  beneath  a  trefoil  division. 

Late  T^th  century. 

B.  2  in.     Given  by  W.  S.  Walford,  Esq.,  1S54. 
Found  near  Exeter,  Devon. 

253.  Part  of  a  comb  :  the  central  carved  pane],  of  which  only  half  remains,  was  semi- 
circular, and  has  on  one  side  a  winged  dragon,  on  the  other  a  large  bird.  One  of 
the  lateral  bars  is  complete,  and  has  on  one  side  a  floral  scroll,  on  the  other 
a  winged  dragon  with  extended  neck. 

\'^tli  century. 

L.  2-3  in.     1865. 

Found  during  the  construction  of  the  Thames  Embankment. 

254.  Part  of  a  comb  ;  a  fragment  of  the  central  band,  which  was  ornamented  with 
figures  in  relief  under  an  arcade.  Only  two  imperfect  canopies  remain  on  each 
side,  one  having  a  lady  seated  playing  a  musical  instrument;  another,  a  man  kneeling 
before  a  lady  ;  the  other  two,  seated  figures. 

Early  i4.th  century. 

L.  2-5  in.     1856.     (Roach  Smith  Collection,  no.  1501.) 

The  ivory  is  cracked,  and  of  a  dark  colour,  having  probably  been  for  a  long  time  in  the  earth. 

Found  in  London. 

Engraved  in  F.  W.  Fairholt's  Costume  in  England,  2nd  ed.,  1SS5,  vol.  ii,  p.  127. 

255.  Fragment:  (bone)  the  fore  part  of  a  dragon. 

14//^  century. 

L.  1-45  in.     1856.     (Roach  Smith  Collection,  no.  1503.) 

Found  in  London.     The  colour  is  a  deep  brown. 

256.  Part  of  a  tag  of  a  strap  :  on  one  side  the  Virgin  standing  with  the  Child  ;  on 
the  other  side,  St.  James  the  Great  standing  with  his  staff,  and  the  shell  upon  his 
hat. 

i^tli  century. 

L.  2-24  in.     Given  by  A.  W.  Franks,  Esq.,  C.B.,  1890. 
Found  in  England. 

257.  Tag  of  a  strap  :  on  one  side  a  standing  crowned  figure,  beneath  which  is 
a  dragon.     The  other  side  is  unornamented. 

\^tli  century. 
L.  2-5  in. 
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(i)     Objects  of  religious  use :   diptychs,  &c. 

Centre  of  a  triptych,  carved  upon  all  its  surfaces.  On  the  front  in  high  relief, 
beneath  an  arch,  the  Virgin  seated  with  the  Child  on  her  bosom.  She  holds  in  her 
right  hand  an  object  resembling  a  fruit,  offered  to  her  by  a  lady  kneeling  in 
adoration  at  her  side.  Above,  two  angels  hold  a  crown  above  her  head.  On  the 
back,  in  low  relief,  the  Nativity  and  Annunciation  to  the  shepherds.  On  the 
bottom  is  a  dragon,  and  on  the  three  remaining  sides  a  floral  scroll. 
Plate  LXVII.     French,  \A,th  century. 

H.  2-4  in.     Given  by  Felix  Slade,  Esq.,  1856. 

Although  the  Virgin  was  occasionally  crowned  in  quite  early  times  (e.g.  in  the  frescoes  of 
S.  Maria  Antiqua  at  Rome,  none  of  which  are  later  than  the 
8th  century),  the  crown  does  not  come  into  general  use 
until  the  12th  century.  The  Child  is  rarely  represented 
in  a  crown,  but  this  feature  is  observed  in  Tuscan  pictures 
of  the  early  13th  century  (e.g.  no.  2  in  the  corridor  of  the 
Uffizi  Gallery  at  Florence).  The  crown  worn  by  the  Child 
on  the  Romanesque  wooden  group  at  Buschhoven,  Kreis 
Reinbach,  may  not  be  original,  but  is  considered  at  any 
rate  not  later  than  the  14th  century  (P.  Clemen,  Kiinsl- 
denkindler  der  Rheinprovinz,  vol.  iv,  part  ii,  pi.  ii). 

With  the  kneeling  figure  cf.  that  of  no.  296  below. 

Centre  of  a  triptych  :   the  Virgin  seated 
with  the  Child  upon  her  knee  :  above,  two  half- 
figures  of  angels  holding  a  crown  over  her  head. 
See  figure.     French,  14th  century. 

H.  6-6  in.     1856.     (Maskell  Collection.) 

The  triptych  has  been  completed  in  modern  times  by 
the  addition  of  two  leaves,  to  replace  those  which  had 
been  lost. 

260.  Leaf  of  a  diptych  :  the  Virgin  standing  with 
the  Child  between  two  angels  bearing  tapers  : 
above,  two  angels  hold  a  crown.  The  whole  is 
beneath  an  arch  ;  in  the  spandrels  above  are  two 
angels  swinging  censers,  the  bowls  of  which  are 
visible  within  the  arch  below. 

Plate  LVI.     French,  14th  century. 

H.  575  in.     1S56.     (Maskell  Collection.) 
The  greater  part   of  the  crown   is  broken  away.     On 
the  right  edge  are  the  marks  left  by  hinges :  in  the  top  right  and  left  corners  are  two  holes. 
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261.  Leaf  of  a  diptych  :  the  Virgin  standing  with  the  Child  between  St.  Cathe- 
rine and  St.  Margaret :  above  is  an  angel  who  has  just  placed  the  ci'own  on  her 
head.     The  whole  is  beneath  an  arch. 

Plate  LVI.      -iA,tJi  century. 

H.  3-5  ill.     Bequeathed  by  W.  Burges,  Esq.,  A-K-A.,  iSSl. 

There  are  occasional  traces  of  colouring  on  the  background.  On  the  right  edge  are  the  marks 
left  by  hinges.     On  the  opposite  edge  is  a  hole  for  a  hook  or  clasp. 

With  the  figure  of  St.  Margaret  issuing  from  the  monster  cf.  nos.  267,  279,  and  340. 

262.  Centre  of  a  triptych:  below,  the  Virgin  and  Child  between  two  angels 
carrying  tapers  ;  above,  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin. 

Plate  LVI.     French,  \\th  century. 

H.  6-85  in.     1S56.     (Maskell  Collection.) 

There  are  frequent  traces  of  painting  and  gilding.  A  hole  pierces  the  top  of  the  gable,  there 
are  four  smaller  holes  for  hinges  down  each  side,  and  a  large  hole  is  drilled  vertically  into  the  edge 
below  the  Virgin's  feet.     The  back  is  not  flat,  but  faceted  in  three  planes  at  different  angles. 

The  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  is  a  subject  which  originated  in  the  West,  and  does  not  belong 
to  Byzantine  iconography  :  it  first  becomes  common  in  the  13th  century,  and  in  the  simplest  form 
our  Lord  himself  places  the  crown  on  the  Virgin's  head.  The  subject  is  indicated,  rather  than 
described,  in  the  Golden  Legend,  where  our  Lord  says  to  the  Virgin,  '  Come  from  Lebanon  and 
receive  the  crown  ' ;  and  she  comes  and  seats  herself  on  the  throne  of  glory  at  the  right  hand  of 
her  Son.  This  perhaps  sufficed,  with  the  allusion  in  the  Psalm,  Astitit  regina  a  dexiris  ciiis  in 
7'estitH  deaiirato,  to  stimulate  the  imagination  of  the  mediaeval  artist  (E.  Male,  Vart  religieiix 
du  xiii'  sieete,  p.  328). 

263.  Diptych  with  gable  tops:  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi. 

Plate  LIX.     French,  \^th  century. 

H.  3-6  in.     1856.     (Maskell  Collection.) 

The  architecture  and  the  figures  retain  frequent  traces  of  gilding,  which  appears  to  have  been 
in  part  renewed.  The  eyes,  eyebrows,  and  lips  have  been  picked  out  in  modern  times  with 
black  and  red,  which  in  the  case  of  the  second  king  has  modified  the  expression  of  the  face. 

The  hinges  are  modem, 

264.  Panel  in  high  relief.  The  Virgin  standing  with  the  Child  between  two  angels 
bearing  tapers.     The  crown  is  set  upon  her  head  by  an  angel  issuing  from  a  cloud. 

Plate  LIX.     French,  \i\tJi  century. 

H.  4-6  in.     1856.     (Maskell  Collection.) 

The  panel  is  considerably  damaged,  the  head  and  right  shoulder  of  the  left  angel  being 
broken  away.  At  the  bottom  is  a  broad  rebate,  itself  broken,  formerly  pierced  with  two  holes. 
There  is  a  hole  in  the  background  above  the  angel;  two  smaller  holes  are  seen  on  each  edge 
below  the  knees  of  the  standing  angels,  ,and  there  are  traces  of  a  third  to  right  of  the  angel 
issuing  from  the  clouds.  Traces  of  gilding  remain  in  the  deep  folds  of  the  draperies,  and  of 
red  pigment  within  the  Virgin's  hood. 

265.  Triptych,  with  a  gable  top,  flanked  by  two  pinnacles.  In  the  centre,  the 
Virgin  stands  with  the  Child  in  her  arms  between  two  angels  bearing  tapers  : 
above,  a  descending  angel  holds  a  crown  above  her  head.  On  the  left  leaf  is  the 
Adoration  of  the  Magi ;  on  the  right  leaf  the  Presentation  in  the  Temple,  the 
Virgin  setting  the  Child  upon  an  altar,  above  which  a  lamp  is  suspended.  Above 
the  arch  on  each  leaf  is  an  angel  holding  an  inccnsc-boat,  and  swinging  a  censer. 
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Plate  LIX.     French,  i},th-\^th  ceiiturv. 

H.  3-96  in.     1856.     (Maskell  Collection.) 

The  taper  of  one  angel  is  broken  ofT;  the  corresponding  angel  has  lost  both  hands,  and  the 
Virgin  her  right  hand  :  the  tops  of  the  pinnacles  are  also  missing.  The  hinges  and  hasp  are 
modem.     There  are  traces  of  gilding  and  colour  upon  the  hair  and  draperies. 

The  style  of  the  figures  upon  this  triptych  recalls  that  of  the  sculpture  upon  the  west  portal  at 
Reims  (j-i?!- Vitry  and  ^x\hx&,  Docinnents  de  sculpfi/re  fraiigai3e,p\.\\i\i-\\\n,  and  Introduction, 
p.  xxix). 

266.  TRirTVCll.  In  the  centre  the  Virgin  stands  with  the  Child,  who  carries  a 
bird,  while  she  holds  a  flower :  above,  an  angel  holds  a  crown  over  her  head.  On 
the  leaves  arc  the  Annunciation,  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  Nativity,  and  Presentation 
in  the  Temple. 

Plate  LVIII.     FrencJi,  14th  century. 

H.  10-3  in.     1856.     (Maskell  Collection.) 

The  crockets  from  the  central  gable  are  missing  :  the  hinges  are  modern,  and  the  base  is  not 
contemporary  with  the  triptych.  On  the  base  and  on  the  outside  there  is  painted  and  gilded 
ornament  of  comparati\'ely  recent  origin. 

This  triptych  belongs  to  a  class  of  devotional  objects  which  must  at  one  time  have  been  very 
numerous,  a  considerable  number  being  still  in  existence.  They  consist  of  a  central  panel  with 
a  figure  of  the  Virgin,  usually  flanked  (as  in  nos.  260,  262,  264-5)  '^Y  t"'o  angels  bearing  tapers 
and  crowned  by  a  third.  The  leaves  are  always  occupied  by  scenes  from  the  Virgin's  life  ; 
and  in  those  examples  in  which  the  figure  of  the  Virgin  is  not  merely  a  relief,  but  a  statuette 
under  a  projecting  canopy,  they  are  necessarily  four  in  number.  These  triptychs  or  polyptychs, 
though  agreeing  in  the  general  scheme  of  their  decoration,  vary  considerably  in  elaboration,  the 
central  panel  in  some  cases  having  a  subject  like  the  Crucifixion,  Last  Judgement,  or  the  Corona- 
tion above  the  figure  or  statuette.  There  is  great  uniformity  in  the  treatment  of  these  restricted 
subjects,  though  the  finer  triptychs  are  redeemed  from  monotony  by  the  quality  of  the  central 
figures,  which  were  probably  executed  by  the  best  artist  in  the  workshop.  They  were  chiefly 
produced  from  the  beginning  to  the  middle  of  the  14th  century;  and  the  present  example, 
to  judge  from  the  presence  of  certain  mannerisms,  and  from  the  attitude  and  draperies  of  the 
Virgin,  does  not  belong  to  the  earliest  part  of  this  period.  The  disposition  of  the  subjects  may 
be  compared  with  those  upon  a  triptych  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Rluscum  (W.  Maskell, 
p.  58,  nos.  141-66),  which  is  rich  in  monuments  of  this  kind. 

See  H.  Semper,  Zeitsclirift  fiir  ihrisiliclic  Kuiisl,  xi,  1S9S,  p.  Il4f,  and  R.  Koechlin, 
Gazette  des  Be,iux-Arts,  3rd  period,  \-ol.  xxxiv,  1905,  p.  451  fl". 

The  ffower  in  a  vase  in  the  Annunciation,  a  moti\'e  foreign  to  Karly  Christian  and  Ryzantine 
art,  is  introduced  in  the  13th  century,  not  so  much  to  symbolize  the  purity  of  the  Virgin,  as  to 
illustrate  the  mediaeval  belief  that  the  angelic  message  was  conveyed  in  spring.  At  first  the 
flower  was  indeterminate:  in  the  14th  century  it  definitely  becomes  a  lily  (E.  Male,  L\i7-I 
rclii^ierix  du  xiii''  siecle,  p.  319). 

267.  Leaf  of  a  POLYPTYCH:  three  scenes  one  above  the  other,  each  with  a  double 
canopy.  At  the  top  are  St.  Catherine  with  wheel  and  palm,  with  St.  Margaret 
issuing  from  the  back  of  the  monster  and  holding  a  cross  in  both  hands.  In  the 
middle  is  the  Annunciation  ;  at  the  bottom,  part  of  the  scene  of  the  Adoration  of 
the  Magi,  including  the  youngest  of  the  three  kings,  and  a  groom  holding  their 
horses. 

Plate  LIX.     French,  14th  century. 
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H.  11-45  in-     Probably  1753.     (Sloane  Collection,  uo.  17S9.) 

In  the  right  border  are  the  cavities  for  two  hinges,  and  there  is  a  small  hole  in  the  cusp  of 
the  canopy  above  the  head  of  the  angel  of  the  Annunciation.  There  are  frequent  traces  of  red 
colour  on  the  garments  and  hair  of  the  figures,  and  occasional  traces  of  gilding.  On  the  back- 
ground are  red  dots  in  groups  of  three  ;  colouring  also  appears  in  the  mouldings  and  crockets. 
The  top  of  the  panel  is  incomplete.  The  following  entry  occurs  in  the  Sloane  MS.  Catalogue  : 
'Sev(era)ll  religious  figures  carved  in  ivory  in  sev(era)ll  compartm(en)ts  in  a  long  plate  likely 
belonging  to  some  chappelL'  This  applies  more  perfectly  to  the  present  number  than  to  no.  53, 
although  that  also  is  an  old  Museum  possession  without  a  registration  number. 

268.    Diptych,  with  gabled  and  crocketcd  leaves.     Within  four  compartments  with 
canopies  are  the  Crucifixion,  Descent  from  the  Cross,  Entombment,  Resurrection. 
Plate  LVIII.     French,  iJ[th  century. 

H.  g-i  in.     1856.     (Maskell  Collection.) 

The  hinges  are  modern. 

The  type  of  Resurrection  in  which  Christ,  holding  a  cross,  or  cross  with  pennon,  and  making 
the  gesture  of  benediction,  stands  with  one  leg  out  of  the  tomb,  before  which  the  three  soldiers 
are  sleeping,  became  established  in  Western  art  in  the  12th  century. 

Byzantine  art  generally  substitutes  the  Harrowing  of  Hell  (Ajiastasis)  for  the  Resurrection. 

269-  DiPTVClI :  two  scenes  beneath  architectural  canopies,  (i)  The  Virgin  and  Child 
between  taper-bearing  angels,  with  two  angels  above  holding  a  crown  ;  (2)  the 
Crucifixion  between  the  Virgin  and  St.  John,  the  sun  and  moon  above  the  cross 
represented  by  two  half-figures  holding  respectively  a  disc  and  a  crescent. 

Plate  LVI.     Freneh,  14th  century. 

H.  2-83  in.     Given  by  A.  W.  Franks,  Esq.,  C.B.,  1894. 

In  the  first  leaf  the  tapers  carried  by  the  angels  are  broken  off,  and  the  background  is  cracked 
in  several  places. 

270.  Diptych  :  two  scenes  under  crocketed  canopies.  (1)  The  Virgin  standing  with 
the  Child  between  taper-bearing  angels ;  (3)  the  Crucifixion  between  the  Virgin 
and  St.  John. 

Plate  LVI  and  LVI  I.     FrcneJi,  141/1  century. 

H.47in.     1S56.     (Maskell  Collection.) 

In  (2)  there  is  a  hole  in  the  cross  at  the  meeting  of  the  anns,  and  there  are  two  smaller  holes 
in  the  background.  There  is  another  small  hole  in  the  top  edge  ;  on  the  bottom  edge  the  number 
XXXII  has  been  roughly  cut.  The  colour  of  this  panel  is  darker  than  that  of  its  companion. 
Both  have  in  their  sides  the  marks  left  by  the  hinges. 

271.  Leaf  of  a  diptych  :  the  Crucifixion  between  the  Virgin  and  St.  John.  Upon 
the  cross,  at  the  meeting  of  the  arms,  is  a  cruciferous  disc  ;  above  the  arms  are  the 
sun  and  inoon  in  clouds. 

Plate  LVII.     French,  \4th  ccntnry. 

H.  276  in.     Given  by  A.  W.  Franks,  Esq.,  CM!.,  1894. 

On  the  left  side  are  the  marks  left  by  hinges.     Abo\e  the  left  arm  of  the  cross  is  a  perforation. 

272.  Leaf  of  a  diptych  :  the  Crucifixion  between  the  Virgin  and  St.  John,  beneath 
a  crocketed  canopy. 

Plate  LVII.     French,  \^^th  century. 
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H.  3-1  in.     Bequeathed  by  W.  Burges,  Esq.,  A.R.A.,  1881. 

Above  the  right  arm  of  the  cross  is  scratched  a  shield  of  arms :  on  a  bend  three  indeterminate 
objects.  In  the  left  edge  are  the  marks  of  hinges  :  there  are  holes  through  three  of  the  four 
corners. 

The  Virgin  does  not  usually  hold  a  book  in  the  Crucifixion  scene,  but  this  attribute  is  some- 
times given  to  her,  and  appears  in  earlier  centuries,  e.g.  in  a  miniature  of  a  Latin  Psalter  of  the 
middle  of  the  nth  century  illuminated  at  Winchester  (British  Museum,  Arundel  60,  fol.  12  b). 
A  later  example  (i4th-i5th  century)  is  seen  on  the  embossed  gold  plate  on  the  cover  of  the 
'  Alcuin  Bible  '  in  the  British  Museum  (Add.  MS.  10,546).  Cf.  also  a  painting  of  the  Crucifixion 
on  the  fid  of  a  chest  in  Newport  Church,  Essex  [Journal  Brit.  Arch.  Association,  iii,  1S47,  p.  207), 
and  a  stained  glass  window  at  Chalons-sur-Mame  (C.  Cahier,  Les  vitraux  de  Bourgcs,  ii,  pi.  xii). 

273.  Leaf  of  a  diptych  :  the  Crucifixion  between  the  Virgin  and  St.  John, 
beneath  a  canopy.  Below  the  cross,  the  small  draped  figure  of  Adam  rises  from 
a  tomb  ;  above,  a  figure  issuing  from  the  sky  holds  the  disc  of  the  sun  in  the 
right  hand,  the  left  being  broken.  To  right  and  left  of  the  gable  are  pinnacles 
and  quatrefoil  openings :  along  the  top,  rosettes  ;  along  the  bottom  a  cable 
moulding. 

Plate  LX.     FrencJi,  i^tk  century. 

H.  6-35  in.     1S56.     (Maskell  Collection.) 

The  lower  part  of  the  panel  is  badly  cracked,  and  a  small  fragment  broken  from  the  upper 
edge  near  the  right-hand  corner  is  restored  :  in  the  middle  of  the  left-hand  side  a  small  piece  of 
ivory  has  been  let  into  the  border  at  the  edge  to  strengthen  it.  The  marks  left  by  the  original 
hinges  are  on  the  left  side,  though  they  have  been  partially  re-cut :  the  excisions  for  hinges  on 
the  right  side  are  modern.     The  background  is  of  a  greenish  tint. 

For  Adam  in  this  scene,  sec  Honorius  of  Autun,  Dc  iviagiiic  Miunii,  iii  (Migne,  Pat)-.  Lot. 
vol.  172). 

274.  Panel  :  the  Crucifixion  between  the  Virgin  and  St.  John,  beneath  an 
architectural  canopy.  At  the  foot  of  the  cross  is  Adam  rising  from  a  tomb  : 
above  the  arms,  the  sun  and  moon. 

Plate  LVII.     French,  \4th  century. 

H.  4-66  in.     Bequeathed  by  William  Burges,  Esq.,  A.R.A.,  iSSl. 

The  upper  arm  of  the  cross  is  pierced  with  a  large  hole  :  two  smaller  holes  in  the  left  side. 

275.  Panel,  the  upper  part  shaped  as  an  arch  with  crocketed  gable  between  two 
pinnacles,  the  sides  carved  with  projecting  buttresses.  The  subject  is  the 
Crucifixion  between  the  Virgin  and  St.  John  :  above  is  the  half-figure  of  an  angel 
holding  in  his  left  hand  the  crescent  of  the  moon.    (Cf  no.  273  ) 

Plate  LVII.     French,  i^th  century. 
H.  5-35  in.     1885.     (Rohde  Hawkins  Collection.) 

The  right  hand  of  the  angel,  holding  the  disc  of  the  sun,  is  broken  oft". 

The  background  has  been  coloured  with  a  dark  pigment :  on  the  mouldings  and  buttresses 
are  traces  of'dull  red  paint.     The  panel  may  possibly  have  been  used  as  a  pax. 
For  the  carrying  of  a  book  by  the  Virgin,  see  under  no.  272. 

276.  Leaf  of  a  Diptych.  The  Crucifixion  between  the  Virgin  and  St.  John 
beneath  an  architectural  canopy.     Above  the  arms  of  the  cross  are  seen  the  sun 

and  moon. 

Plate  LVIL     French,  i^ih  century. 
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H.  3-12  in.     1856.     (Maskell  Collection.) 

The  background  has  been  covered  with  a  dark  pigment.  In  the  eft  side  are  the  holes  made 
for  the  hinges.  There  is  a  hole  through  the  upper  arm  of  the  cross,  and  two  smaller  holes  to 
right  and  left  of  the  finial  surmounting  the  gable. 

277.  Diptych.  Left  leaf -.  the  Virgin  standing  with  the  Child  between  two  angels 
bearing  tapers.  Right  leaf:  the  Crucifixion  between  the  Virgin  and  St.  John,  with 
the  sun  and  moon  above.  Both  scenes  are  beneath  crocketed  canopies,  with 
spandrels  containing  circular  cusped  apertures,  in  each  of  which  a  mask  appears. 

Plate  LX.     French,  i^th  centiiry. 

H.  5-55  in.     1856.     (Maskell  Collection.) 

In  each  panel  there  are  two  holes  immediately  beneath  the  upper  border. 

A  panel  with  the  Crucifixion  in  a  similar  style  is  in  the  Cluny  Museum  at  Paris. 

British  Museum,  Guide  to  the  Mediaeval  Room,  fig.  117,  p.  160. 

278.  Leaf  of  a  diptych  :  two  subjects  in  two  compartments,  each  beneath  a  canopy. 
Below,  the  Nativity  and  Annunciation  to  the  Shepherds  ;  above,  Christ  rising 
from  a  tomb  with  sculptured  arcading  along  the  front,  and  on  either  side  two 
kneeling  angels. 

Plate  LX.     French,  x^th  century. 

H.  6-55  in.     1856.     (Maskell  Collection.) 

On  the  left  side  are  the  marks  left  by  the  hinges :  in  the  right  edge  opposite  is  a  hole  for 
a  hook  or  clasp.     In  the  top  border  is  a  hole  drilled  vertically. 

The  companion  leaf,  with  the  Annunciation  and  the  Crucifixion,  was  recently  in  the  collection 
of  M.  G.  Hoentschel  of  Paris. 

279.  Diptych  in  openwork.  Left  leaf:  the  Crucifixion  between  the  Virgin  and 
St.  John.  Right  leaf:  St.  Margaret  issuing  from  the  back  of  the  monster  and 
crowned  by  an  angel  by  her  side  ;    St.  Catherine  with  wheel  and  palm-branch. 

Plate  LXV.     French,  x^th  century. 

H.  2-14  in.     1856.     (Maskell  Collection.) 

A  fragment  broken  ofif  the  left  side  of  the  left  leaf  has  been  replaced.  There  are  traces  of 
colour  on  the  mouldings  and  the  garments :  the  hinges  and  fastening  are  modern.  The  treat- 
ment of  the  cross  in  a  manner  suggestive  of  the  raguly  cross  goes  back  to  much  earlier 
times,  and  is  especially  common  in  English  MSS.  of  the  eleventh  century.  In  these  MSS.  the 
lower  parts  of  lopped  branches  are  seen  projecting  from  alternate  sides  (e.  g.  British  Museum, 
Arundel  60,  an  English  Psalter  of  about  A.  D.  1060).  The  same  treatment  is  seen  on  the  large 
stone  rood  in  the  chamber  over  the  gate-house  at  Barking,  which  is  at  least  as  early  as  the  12th 
century.  The  ragged  cross  is  known  in  mediaeval  art  in  Italy  (H.  von  der  Gabelentz,  Die  kirch- 
liche  Kunst  im  italienischen  Mittelalter,  pp.  115-116).  It  is  also  found  in  French  illuminated 
MSS.,  e.  g.  those  of  the  early  14th  century  painted  in  the  north-west  of  France  towards  Flanders 
(Missal  from  St.  Vaast,  in  the  Library  at  Arras  ;  see  G.  G.  Vitzthum,  Die  Pa>-iser  Miniaturnialerei 
von  der  Zeit  des  heiligen  Liidwig  bis  zu  Philipp  von  Valois,  1907,  pi.  xxvii ;  and  Cod.  2563  in  the 
Library  at  Vienna,  a  book  of  about  the  same  period  (R.  Beer,  Kunst  rind  Knnstliandiverk,  v, 
igo2,  p.  291).)    This  feature  occurs  in  various  later  ivories  in  the  collection  (nos.  303,  306,  318-9). 

280.  Leaf  of  a  diptych  :  the  Harrowing  of  Hell,  within  a  quatrefoil 
compartment.  Our  Lord  holding  a  long  cross  leads  Adam  and  Eve  out  of  the 
jaws  of  Hell,  in  which  the  head  of  another  figure  is  visible.  On  the  right  stands 
a  devil. 

Plate 'L'KW.     French,  x^thcenttcry. 
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H.  1.96  in.     1856.     (Maskell  Collection.) 

The  'Harrowing  of  Hell'  is  derived  from  the  apocryphal  gospel  of  Nicodemus,  conjectured  by 
Tischendorf  to  be  as  early  as  the  2nd  century.  The  account  there  given,  supposed  to  have  been 
written  by  the  resuscitated  sons  of  Simeon  who  had  been  present  at  the  Descent  of  our  Lord, 
was  transcribed  by  Vincent  de  Beauvais  {Spec.  Hist.,  bk.  vii,  ch.  Ivi)  and  Jacobus  de  Voragine 
{Golden  Legend,  ch.  liv).     It  thus  became  a  popular  subject  in  mediaeval  art  (cf.  no.  283,  &c.). 

The  representation  of  Hell-mouth  as  the  jaws  of  a  monster  is  foreign  to  Byzantine  art,  the 
earliest  known  examples  apparently  occurring  in  English  MSS.  of  the  loth  and  nth  centuries 
(Ca;dmon's  Metrical  Paraphrase  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  Junius  MS.  11,  and  a  book  with  the 
Psalms,  Cotton,  Titus  D  xxvii,  in  the  British  Museum).  With  the  close  of  the  12th  century 
the  type  becomes  frequent. 

281.  Panel  in  openwork.  The  subjects  are  disposed  in  tliree  zones  beneath  arcading 
with  pinnacles  between  the  gables.  Beginning  at  the  left-hand  corner  at  the 
bottom  they  are  as  follows :  Judas  receiving  the  price  of  betrayal ;  Christ  mocked 
and  scourged  ;  Christ  bearing  His  cross  ;  the  Crucifixion  between  the  two  Thieves  ; 
the  Descent  from  the  cross  ;  the  Ascension  ;  the  incredulity  of  Thomas  ;  and  the 
Pentecost. 

Plate  LXI.     French,  14th  century. 

H.  8-9  in.     1856.     (Maskell  Collection.) 

There  are  frequent  traces  of  painting  and  gilding. 

This  panel  is  a  rather  late  example  of  a  group  which,  Irora  a  diptych  now  in  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum  and  formerly  in  Soissons  Cathedral  (no.  211-65,  W.  Maskell,  Description,  p.  42  ; 
Museum  Portfolio  of  Ivories,  part  xxxii,  plate  1),  has  been  described  as  the  group  of  the  diptych 
of  Soissons.  Besides  the  Soissons  diptych,  it  is  represented  at  South  Kensington  by  a  triptych 
(W.  Maskell,  Description,  p.  69)  and  a  leaf  in  the  collection  of  Air.  Salting,  while  the  finest 
existing  specimen  is  a  diptych  in  the  Wallace  Collection  at  Hertford  House.  Other  examples  in 
museums  and  accessible  collections  are  at  Berlin  (Voge,  Catalogue,  nos.  78-9),  Lyons, 
St.  Petersburg,  the  Christian  Museum  at  the  Vatican  (Kanzler,  Catalogue,  pi.  xvii),  &c.  Further 
specimens  are  known  from  the  Spitzer  Collection  [Catalogue,  nos.  43  and  96),  the  Waterton 
Collection  (formerly  exhibited  at  South  Kensington),  and  in  private  collections  in  Germany, 
Belgium,  and  France.  The  finest  and  earliest  examples  of  this  style,  such  as  the  diptych  at 
Hertford  House,  are  inspired  by  the  monumental  sculpture  and  the  miniatures  of  the  late 
13th  century,  to  which  period  they  belong.  But  the  present  panel,  although  the  architecture  is 
based  upon  that  of  this  period,  would  appear  from  the  mannerism  and  the  inferior  treat- 
ment of  the  figures  to  be  a  later  offshoot  of  the  Soissons  school,  probably  made  within 
the  limits  of  the  14th  century.  It  is  exceptional  in  being  executed  in  openwork,  though 
pierced  ivories  were  made  at  the  most  various  periods  {see  under  no.  6).  For  the  school  of  the 
diptych  of  Soissons  see  R.  Koechlin,  Gazette  des  Beaux-Arts,  3rd  period,  vol.  xxxiv  (1905), 
pp.  361  fif. ;  W.  Voge,  Ausstcllung  von  Kunstiuerken  des  Mittelalters  jmd  der  Renaissance  aus 
Berliner  Privatbesitz,  Berlin,  1S99  (chapter  on  ivory  carvings). 

282.  Diptych  :  scenes  from  the  Passion,  in  six  compartments:  The  Betrayal, 
Flagellation,  Christ  bearing  his  cross.  Crucifixion  between  the  Thieves,  Descent 
from  the  Cross,  and  Entombment. 

Plate  LXII.     French,  T^th  century. 

H.  6-8  in.     1856.     (Maskell  Collection.) 

The  relief  is  rather  flat,  and  there  is  an  absence  of  all  architectural  ornament.  There  are 
numerous  traces  of  gilding  and  colour,  which,  even  if  not  of  the  time,  probably  give  a  fair 
indication  of  the  original  tints.     The  hinges  are  not  original. 

There  is  a  diptych  in  the  Basilewsky  Collection,  now  in  the  Hermitage  at  St.  Petersburg,  in 
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which  the  ivory  is  of  the  same  dead  white,  with  a  similar  decoration  in  gold  and  colour.  Its 
number  in  the  Basilewsky  Collection  was  119.  Some  of  the  subjects  upon  it  are  the  same  as 
those  upon  the  present  example. 

The  Betrayal,  though  known  in  a  simple  form  in  Early  Christian  art,  appears  very  much  as 
here  in  the  second  half  of  the  first  millennium  (A.  Heisenberg,  Grabeskirche  vnd  Aposielkirche, 
tkc,  Leipsic,  1908,  ii,  p.  249). 

283.  Diptych  :  scenes  from  the  Passion,  in  six  compartments  beneath  arcading 
with  slender  columns  standing  free,  and  with  trefoil  openings  in  the  spandrels. 
The  subjects,  which  begin  at  the  bottom  of  the  left  leaf,  are  :  the  Betrayal,  and 
Death  of  Judas;  Christ  mocked  and  Pilate  washing  his  hands;  the  Flagellation  ; 
the  Crucifixion  between  the  Thieves  ;  the  Descent  from  the  Cross  ;  the  Entomb- 
ment ;  and  the  Harrowing  of  Hell. 

Plate  LXHI.     French,  i^tk  century. 

H.  S-i  in.     1856.     (Maskell  Collection.) 

There  are  frequent  remains  of  colouring  and  gilding. 

Like  the  larger  diptych  in  the  Wallace  Collection  (no.  431),  in  the  same  style  and  with  the 
same  subjects,  the  present  example  represents  a  degeneration  of  the  type  of  Passion-diptych 
illustrated  by  the  ivory  from  Soissons  (see  note  to  no.  281).  Especially  noticeable  is  the 
treatment  of  the  last  scene,  where  the  gates  of  Hell  are  represented  both  by  doors  and  by  the 
traditional  monster's  jaws,  here  only  just  visible  at  the  bottom.  The  same  reduplication  is  found 
in  an  English  Psalter  of  the  early  13th  century  in  the  British  Museum  (MS.  Royal  I.  D.  X.  f.  5) 
and  in  an  East  Anglian  Psalter  of  about  a  hundred  years  later  in  the  same  collection  (Arundel 
MS.  83,  fol.  132  b)  ;  the  doors  instead  of  the  Hell-mouth  are  seen  on  a  14th-century  ivory  in  the 
Kaiser  Friedrich  Museum  at  Berlin  (W.  Voge,  Catalogue,  no.  104).  A  still  more  remarkable 
feature  is  the  appearance  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  who  stands  with  clasped  hands  on  the  right 
hand  of  our  Lord.  The  regular  introduction  of  St.  John  in  the  corresponding  scene  in  Byzantine 
art  began  in  the  nth  century  (see  references  in  Catalogue  of  Early  Christian  and  Byzantine 
Antiquities,  under  no.  299). 

The  introduction  of  the  Virgin,  St.  John,  and  of  mourning  women  into  the  Entombment 
scene  in  Western  art  does  not  date  from  before  the  I2th-I3th  century  (A.  Haselofif,  Eine 
Thiiringiseli-Sdchsische  Malerschule,  p.  156). 

Archaising  and  Byzantinising  traits  of  a  rather  similar  kind  to  those  here  noted  are  to  be  seen 
in  13th-century  windows  of  the  Cathedral  of  Lyons  (L.  Begule,  Monographie  de  la  Cathedrale 
de  Lyon,  pp.  116,  140,  &c.).  The  Virgin  in  the  Annunciation  holds  a  spindle,  as  in  Byzantine 
art,  and  in  the  Nativity  reclines  upon  a  mattress  in  the  eastern  fashion.  The  sepulchre  in  the 
Easter  Morning  scene  is  also  circular,  as  in  earlier  periods  of  Christian  art,  while  the  Raising  of 
I^azarus  follows  a  Byzantine  type. 

284.  Diptych.  Each  leaf  is  divided  into  three  zones,  each  with  an  arcading  of  five 
crocketed  trefoil  arches.  The  subjects  begin  with  the  lowest  compartment  of  the 
left  leaf,  and  read  from  left  to  right  in  each  zone.  They  are:  the  Annunciation 
and  Nativity ;  Adoration  of  the  Magi ;  the  Betrayal  and  Death  of  Judas  ;  the 
Crucifixion  and  Resurrection  ;  the  Ascension  ;  and  the  Pentecost. 

Plate  LXIV.     French,  14th  century. 

H.  7-55  in.     1855.     (Bernal  Collection,  no.  1627.) 

This  diptych  is  almost  identical  with  another  in  the  Dutuit  Collection  (Labarte,  Histoire  des 
Arts  Industriels,  i,  pi.  xix)  and  a  third  in  the  Garnier  Collection  (Les  Arts,  May,  1906,  p.  13): 
they  are  closely  affiliated  to  a  group  of  nine  diptychs,  with  scenes  from  the  Passion,  in  the 
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Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  (no.  261-67J,  in  the  Collection  of  Sir  Julius  Wernher,  at  Dijon, 
Hamburg,  Berlin,  Cassel,  Copenhagen,  and  Madrid,  and  may  well  have  been  produced  in  the 
same  workshop. 

These  ivories,  which  seem  to  show  the  influence  of  miniatures  in  contemporary  manuscripts, 
date  from  about  the  middle  of  the  century,  and  e.\hibit  a  marked  contrast  in  the  treatment  of 
the  various  subjects  to  the  work  of  the  earlier  group  represented  by  the  diptych  from  Soissons 
(see  under  no.  281).  There  the  figures  are  few  in  number,  the  attitudes  dignified  and  reserved, 
the  drapery  disposed  in  long  folds  ;  the  influence  of  the  monumental  sculpture  of  the  13th 
century  is  manifest.  Here  there  is  a  certain  striving  after  pathos  and  dramatic  effect ;  the 
persons  are  multiplied  and  ingeniously  arranged  in  perspective,  the  draperies  are  less  simply 
disposed.  The  dramatic  sentiment  of  the  time,  awakened  and  sustained  by  the  performances  of 
mystery  plays,  had  already  found  its  expression  in  sculpture  and  painting;  in  these  ivories  we 
see  the  artists  attempting  to  adapt  their  work  to  the  popular  taste.  For  the  group  of  diptychs 
above  mentioned  see  R.  Koechlin,  Gazette  des  Beaux-Arts,  3"  pe'riode,  xxxv,  pp.  49  ff. 

The  Ascension  is  a  common  type  of  the  later  Middle  Ages.  In  earlier  periods  our  Lord  is 
seen  in  full  figure  in  a  mandorla  flanked  by  angels,  while  the  Virgin  and  apostles  stand  below  ; 
sometimes  Christ  ascends  to  the  right  towards  the  hand  of  the  Almighty  in  the  upper  corner 
(cf.  no.  48).  The  Byzantine  type  of  Ascension  shows  the  figure  of  Christ  in  a  mandorla,  but 
seated  instead  of  standing,  while  two  angels  stand  below  on  either  side  of  the  Virgin. 

285.  Leaf  of  a  diptych.  Four  subjects  in  two  compartments  placed  one  above  the 
other,  each  having  a  canopy  of  six  arches,  and  divided  into  two  halves  by  a  central 
column.  Above  are  the  Resurrection  and  the  Maries  at  the  tomb.  Below,  on 
the  left,  St.  Martin  dividing  his  cloak  with  a  sword  to  clothe  the  poor  man  :  on 
the  right  St.  James  the  Great  and  St.  James  the  Less. 
Plate  LXVI.     French,  \^th  century. 

H.  6-7  in.     1885. 

On  the  left  side  are  cavities  for  two  hinges.  A  hole  is  pierced  through  the  top  in  the  middle 
just  below  the  border. 

On  the  lower  half  of  the  back  is  written  in  ink  in  a  hand  of  the  first  half  of  the  l8th  century  : 
'  Found  with  its  fellow  under  an  old  hog's  trough  near  Mansfield  in  Xottinghamshire.  Given  me  by 
my  uncle,  Doct.  Pinkney.'  Traces  of  the  same  words  in  a  hand  of  almost  the  same  period  still 
remain  on  the  upper  half,  and  were  evidently  copied  when  the  letters  became  worn. 

A  cedar  panel  of  the  same  size  as  the  ivory  is  inscribed  in  ink  on  both  sides  in  the  same  hand 
as  that  on  the  lower  half  of  the  ivory.  On  one  side  is  :  '  This  picture  came  from  ye  Grange  near 
Grantham,  where  my  Grandfather  Fysher  lived  and  my  uncle  Fysher,  who  afterwards  sold  it  to 
the  Marquis  of  Granby's  Fammely.'  On  the  other  side  :  '  Came  from  ye  Grange  near  Grantham, 
it  was  my  Grandfather  Fysher's  Estate  and  was  sold  by  my  Uncle  Fysher  to  the  Marquis  of 
Granbye's  Fammely,  and  is  now  a  Hunting-seat  of  theirs.     Eliz.  Colman,  1739.' 

The  Grange  near  Grantham,  originally  a  monastery  of  Grey  Friars,  was  in  the  middle  of  the 
17th  century  the  residence  of  the  family  of  Bury.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  century  it  was  in  the 
occupation  of  the  Fishers,  and  in  1722  of  Francis  Fisher,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  Grantham.  The  estate 
was  purchased  by  Lord  William  Manners,  second  son  of  John,  Duke  of  Rutland,  who  died  in  1772. 
Marquis  of  Granby  is  the  courtesy  title  borne  by  the  eldest  sons  of  the  Dukes  of  Rutland  since 
1703.     See  E.  Turner,  CoUections  for  the  History  of  the  Town  and  Soke  of  Grantham,  London, 

1806,  p.  38. 

St.  Martin  cutting  off  a  portion  of  his  cloak  to  give  it  to  the  beggar  is  a  frequent  mediaeval 
illustration  of  the  virtue  of  Charity.  It  is  found,  for  example,  on  early  draughtsmen  in  the 
Ashmolean  Museum  at  Oxford,  and  on  the  portal  of  the  Cathedral  at  Lyons,  the  sculptures  of 
which  are  of  the  14th  century  (L.  Begule,  Monographie  de  la  Cathedrale  de  Lyon,  p.  173  and 
pi.  v). 
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286.  Leaf  of  a  diptych  :  the  Baptism  beneath  a  double  canopy.  Our  Lord 
stands  up  to  the  waist  in  Jordan,  which  is  represented  by  a  pyramid  of  wavy  lines. 
St.  John  approaches  from  the  right,  wearing  a  hairy  garment,  and  pours  water 
on  Christ's  head  from  a  bottle.  On  the  left  is  seen  the  half-figure  of  an  angel 
holding  garments. 

Plate  LXVL     FrencJi,  'i^th  century. 
H.  3-3  in.     1856.     (Maskell  Collection.) 

287.  Leaf  of  a  diptych  :  the  Death  of  the  Virgin.  In  the  foreground  the  Virgin 
is  seen  upon  a  bed,  behind  which  .stands  our  Lord  holding  in  his  left  arm  her  soul 
in  the  form  of  a  nude  infant.     On  either  side  are  grouped  the  apostles. 

Plate 'L'K.'V.    French,  14th  century. 

H.  2-9  in.     1856.     (Maskell  Collection.) 

The  panel  has  been  fractured  diagonally  from  top  to  bottom,  and  on  the  right  edge  are  marks 
left  by  hinges. 

The  death  of  the  Virgin  is  circumstantially  described  in  the  apocryphal  hook  De/ransitti  Virginis. 
It  is  incorporated  in  the  Speculum  Historiale  of  Vincent  de  Beauvais  (bk.  vii,  c.  l.x.w  ff.),  and  in  the 
Legenda  Aicrea  of  Jacobus  de  Voragine  (De  Assuinptioiie,  &c.).  There  are  various  early  Eastern 
versions,  and  the  story  in  an  abridged  form  was  transmitted  to  the  Church  of  Gau!  by  Gregory 
of  Tours  in  the  6th  century.  The  bare  outline  is  as  follows.  An  angel  appears  to  the  Virgin, 
then  aged  sixty,  bearing  a  palm-branch  to  be  carried  before  her  bier.  The  apostles,  at  that  time 
dispersed  over  the  whole  world  preaching  the  Gospel,  are  mysteriously  assembled  in  the  chamber 
of  the  dying  Mary.  At  the  third  hour  of  the  night  our  Lord  appears,  with  a  multitude  of  angels, 
martyrs,  confessors,  and  virgins.  He  summons  his  mother  to  accompany  him,  and  her  soul, 
issuing  from  her  body  in  the  form  of  a  diminutive  figure,  is  received  in  his  arras.  It  is  then 
carried  to  heaven  by  the  choirs  of  the  blessed.  This  is  the  part  of  the  legend  most  commonly 
represented.  The  episodes  of  the  funeral  procession,  in  which  the  incredulous  high  priest  is 
punished  for  laying  hands  on  the  coffin  by  the  withering  of  his  arms,  occurs  with  less  frequency. 

288.  Leaf  of  a  diptych  :  the  Virgin  standing  with  the  Child  between  two  angels 
swinging  censers  :  above,  an  arcade  of  three  arches. 

Plate  LXV.     French,  14//^  century. 

H.  3-42  in.     1856.     (Maskell  Collection.) 

The  panel  is  cracked  vertically,  and  there  is  a  hole  pierced  through  the  top  near  the  central 
gable.     On  the  right  edge  are  the  marks  left  by  hinges. 

289.  Diptych  :  left  leaf:  the  Virgin  standing  with  the  Child  between  St.  Mary 
Magdalen  and  St.  Catharine  ;  right  leaf:  St.  Agnes,  St.  Barbara  (?),and  St.  Margaret. 
Each  leaf  has  a  triple  canopy. 

Plate  LXIX.     French,  14th  century. 
H.  2-43  in.     1856.     (Maskell  Collection.) 
The  diptych  is  in  a  modern  metal  mount. 

290.  Leaf  of  a  diptych.  Two  subjects  separated  by  a  column  rising  to  a  canopy 
of  four  arches.     On  the  left,  the  Annunciation  ;  on  the  right,  the  Salutation. 

Plate  LXVII.     French,  \A,th  century. 

H.  3.I  in. 

On  the  right  edge  are  the  cavities  left  by  the  hinges. 
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291.  Leaf  of  a  diptych  :  the  Nativity  and  Annunciation  to  the  Shepherds, 
who  are  represented  by  one  man  with  a  bagpipe.     Above  is  a  triple  canopy. 

French,  \i\tJi  century. 

H.  4-5  in.     Given  by  A.  W.  Franks,  Esq.,  1894. 

A  large  hole  is  pierced  through  the  background  beneath  the  central  arch  of  the  canopy.  In 
the  right  border  are  the  remains  of  two  hinges. 

292.  Leaf  of  a  diptych  with  the  same  subject. 

Plate  \SY^.     French,  ^  4th  century. 
H.  3-2  in.     1S56.     (Maskell  Collection.) 

293.  Leaf  of  a  diptych,  with  two  scenes  in  two  compartments,  each  with  an  arcading 
of  three  arches.  Below,  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi ;  above,  the  Coronation  of  the 
Virgin,  with  two  angels  swinging  censers. 

Plate  LXVIII.     French,  \\th  century. 
H.  6-2  in.     1856.     (Maskell  Collection.) 

Two  small  strips  of  ivory  have  been  inserted  in  the  left  edge,  covering  the  cavities  left  by  the 
hinges. 

294.  Diptych  :  the  Nativity  and  Annunciation  to  the  Shepherds  ;  the 
Adoration  of  the  Magi. 

Plate  LXVI.     French,  i^th  century. 

H.  2-5  in.     Given  by  Major-General  Meyrick,  1878. 
The  hinges  are  modern. 

295.  Diptych  :  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi  ;  the  Crucifixion.  In  the  latter 
scene  the  Virgin  is  supported  by  her  companions ;  on  the  other  side  of  the  cross 
stand  St.  John  and  two  Jews  :  above  it,  the  sun  and  moon. 

Plate  LXVn.     French,  \\th  century. 

H.  3  in.     1S56.     (Maskell  Collection.) 

The  right  part  of  the  left  leaf  has  been  broken  off,  and  was  formerly  repaired  by  wire  (?) 
stitched  into  holes  bored  in  three  places  on  both  sides  of  the  line  of  fracture.  The  same  leaf  has 
another  hole  in  the  left  top  corner,  to  which  a  hole  in  the  right  top  corner  of  the  other  leaf 
corresponds.  The  background  is  tinged  with  green.  The  hinges  are  broken  and  are  not 
original. 

296.  Diptych:  ih-e  Noli  me  tangere;  the  Crucifixion  between  the  Virgin  and 
St.  John.  At  the  feet  of  the  Virgin  a  kneeling  female  figure  in  prayer.  Above 
each  scene  is  a  triple  canopy,  each  part  of  which  has  double  gables  surmounted 
by  masonry. 

Plate  LXVin.     14th  century. 
H.  3-4  in.     1856.     (Maskell  Collection.) 
The  hinges  are  modern. 

The  canopies  on  this  diptych  vary  from  the  usual  type.  The  introduction  of  the  kneeling 
donatrix  (?)  in  the  Crucifixion  is  also  exceptional  on  ivory  carvings,  but  cf.  no.  258  above. 

297.  Leaf  of  a  diptych  :  two  subjects,  one  above  the  other,  each  compartment  with 
a  triple  canopy.  Below,  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi :  above,  the  Crucifixion  with 
the  Virgin  fainting  on  the  left,  and  on  the  right  St.John,  behind  whom  are  two  Jews. 

Plate  LXVIII.     French,  x^th  century. 
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H.  4-26  in.     Given  by  Major-General  Meyrick,  1S7S. 

In  the  left  border  are  cavities  for  two  hinges.  Two  holes  pierce  the  panel,  one  beneath 
the  central  arch  of  each  canopy. 

298.  DiPTVCH:  THE  Adoration  OF  THE  Magi  ;  the  Crucifixion,  with  the  Virgin 
and  St.  John,  Longinus  and  Stephaton.     Each  scene  is  under  a  triple  canopy. 

Plate  LXIX.     French,  14th  cenUtry. 

H.  3-1  in.     1S56.     (Maskell  Collection.) 
The  hinges  and  fastening  are  modern. 

299.  Diptych  :  two  .scenes,  each  under  a  triple  canopy.  The  Adoration  of  the 
Magi,  and  the  Crucifixion  between  the  Virgin  and  St.  John.  The  Virgin  is  sup- 
ported by  her  companions,  and  behind  St.  John  .stand  two  Jews,  one  carrying 
a  scroll. 

Plate  LXV.      French,  late  \.^th  century. 

H.  3-04  in.     1856.     (Maskell  Collection.) 
The  hinges  are  modern. 

300.  Diptych  :  the  Annunciation  and  the  Crucifixion,  each  scene  under  a  triple 
canopy. 

Plate  LXIX.     French,  late  \A,th  century. 

H.  2-3  in.     1S56.     (Maskell  Collection.) 
The  hinges  are  modern. 

301.  Leaf  of  a  diptych  :  the  Crucifixion,  beneath  a  canopy  of  three  arches. 
The  Virgin  is  fainting,  and  two  Jews,  one  holding  a  scroll,  stand  behind  St.  John. 
To  right  and  left,  above  the  heads  of  the  figures,  the  sun  and  moon. 

Plate  LXVI.     French,  \i\th  century. 

H.  4-94  in.     1856.     (Maskell  Collection.) 

The  right-hand  top  corner  is  restored,  the  line  of  division  cutting  through  the  clouds,  from 
which  the  moon  issues,  and  traversing  the  right-hand  arch  of  the  canopy.  In  the  left-hand  border 
a  short  and  a  long  strip  have  been  inserted,  the  former  above,  where  the  upper  hinge  was,  the 
latter  running  from  the  middle  down  to  the  bottom. 

302.  Pax  :  THE  Crucifixion  under  a  triple  canopy.  On  the  left  the  Virgin  is  led 
away  fainting;  on  the  right  stands  St.  John,  behind  whom  are  two  Jews.  At  the 
ends  of  the  arms  of  the  cross  arc  the  sun  and  moon. 

French,  late  ii\th  century. 

H.  4-94  in.     1856.     (Maskell  Collection.) 

The  panel  has  been  entirely  coloured  and  gilded  at  a  later  date.  It  is  shaped  at  the  back, 
being  thickest  in  the  middle,  where  a  shallow  and  almost  triangular  depression  for  a  handle  rises 
from  the  lower  edge. 

303.  Leaf  of  a  diptych  :  the  Crucifixion.  On  the  left  the  Virgin  fainting  and 
supported  by  her  companions  ;  on  the  right,  St.  John,  behind  whom  stand  two 
Jews,  one  holding  a  scroll.  The  cross  is  notched  at  intervals,  producing  the  effect 
of  a  cross  raguly. 

Plate  LXVII.     Frencit,  late  \^th  century. 
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H.  5-8  in.     1856.     (Maskell  Collection.) 

Frequent  traces  of  colouring  and  gilding,  both  on  the  figures  and  on  the  architecture.  On  the 
left  edge,  marks  of  two  hinges :  in  the  middle  of  the  upper  border  a  hole  is  pierced  touching  the 
central  finial  of  the  canopy.     For  the  notched  cross  see  under  no,  279. 

304.  Leaf  of  a  diptych  :  two  subjects  beneath  a  quadruple  canopy,  and  separated 
by  a  single  column.  On  the  left,  the  Annunciation  ;  on  the  right,  the  Nativity  and 
Annunciation  to  the  Shepherds. 

Plate  LXVI.     Frcncli,  late  i^th  century. 
H.  372  in.     1856.     (Maskell  Collection.) 
The  hinges  are  modern. 

Though  the  motive  of  the  dove  descending  upon  the  Virgin's  head  is  often  omitted  on  Gothic 
ivories,  it  was  already  employed  in  the  12th  century  (e.g.  bronze  doors  of  Benevento). 

305.  Leaf  of  a  DirXYCn:  two  scenes,  each  beneath  a  canopy  of  four  arches,  above 
which  is  a  band  of  rosettes.  Below,  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi  ;  above,  the 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin. 

Plate  LXVIII.     French,  late  14th  century. 

H.  5-9  in.     1856.     (Maskell  Collection.) 

Formerly  in  the  Pugiu  Collection. 

On  the  left  edge  are  the  cavities  left  by  two  hinges. 

306.  Leaf  of  a  diptych.  Four  subjects  in  two  compartments,  each  with  a  canopy 
of  four  arches  and  subdivided  by  a  central  column. 

Below  are  the  Massacre  of  the  Innocents,  and  the  legendary  event  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  Child  by  Herod's  men,  known  as  the  episode  of  the  Cornfield  {see 
below).  On  the  left  Herod  stands  watching  the  murderers  at  their  work ;  on  the 
extreme  right  the  peasant  is  seen  amidst  his  corn,  answering  the  questions  of  the 
pursuer,  who  stands  on  the  left  armed  with  a  spear.  In  the  upper  zone  are  the 
Flagellation  and  Crucifixion. 

Plate  LXLX.     French,  late  iJ^th  century. 

H.  4-25  in.     1856-     (Maskell  Collection.) 

The  episode  of  the  Cornfield,  derived  from  a  source  which  has  not  yet  been  determined,  first 
appears  in  the  art  of  the  14th  century,  and  is  represented  on  the  south  portal  of  the  Church  of 
Notre-Dame  d'Avioth,  in  the  Department  of  the  Meuse.  The  story  is  as  follows.  The  Virgin 
and  Joseph  are  flying  with  the  Child  from  the  persecution  of  Herod,  and  are  closely  pursued. 
They  pass  a  labourer  sowing  corn,  and  the  Child,  putting  his  hand  in  the  sack,  scatters  seed 
abroad.  A  field  of  ripe  corn  immediately  springs  up,  and  the  labourer  begins  to  reap  it,  while  the 
Holy  Family  goes  upon  its  way.  When  the  pursuers  pass  in  their  turn,  they  ask  the  man  if  he 
has  seen  a  woman  carrying  a  child. '  '  Yes,'  he  replies,  '  she  passed  when  I  was  sowing  my  corn.' 
They  return  whence  they  came,  deeming  it  useless  to  proceed  further.  (See  E.  Male,  L'art 
reti<rieux  du  xiii"  siccte,  p.  286.)  The  subject  is  again  found  with  the  Massacre  of  the  Innocents 
on  an  ivory  diptych  of  the  late  14th  century,  sold  at  the  sale  of  the  Schevitch  Collection  in  190S 
{Catalogue  itlustrc,  Paris,  1908,  no.  149).  Cf.  also  Egerton  MS.,  745,  fol.  3  ;  French,  14th  centurj'. 

'kon.  Leaf  of  a  diptych  :  two  scenes,  each  under  a  canopy  of  four  arches.     Above, 
the  Entombment ;  below,  the  three  Maries  at  the  tomb. 
Plate  LXV.     French,  late  i^th  century. 
H.  4-36  in.     Given  by  Felix  Slade,  Esq.,  1856. 

On  the  left  border  are  the  cavities  for  two  hinges.  The  panel  is  pierced  by  four  holes  at 
irregular  intervals,  in  an  almost  vertical  line  from  top  to  bottom. 
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The  ground  is 


308.  TrU'TYCII  :  in  the  middle,  the  Crucifixion  between  the  Virgin  and  St.  John,  each 
with  two  companions  ;  the  cross  is  represented  as  of  roughly  hewn  wood,  giving 
it  the  appearance  of 
a  cross  raguly  (cf. 
nos.  279,  303).  The 
background  is  dia- 
pered, and  above  is  a 
canopy  of  five  arches. 
On  two  leaves  arc 
St.  John  the  Baptist, 
standing  on  a  plinth 
and  holding  the  disc 
with  the  Agnus  Dei, 
and  St.  Catherine 
with    palm  -  branch 

and   wheel,  standing   upon  the   prostrate   form  of  the  emperor 
diapered  as  before.         Sec  figure.     French^  late  i\th  century. 

H.  3-3  in.     L.  5-8  in.     1856.     (Maskell  Collection.)  The  hinges  are  modern. 

The  back  of  the  central  panel  is  carved  with  a  diaper  ;  each  leaf,  with  a  tall  formal  lily  and  a  tall 
plant  with  undulating  stem  and  open  flowers  upon  the  leaves.  The  style  of  the  carving  on  the  leaves 
is  hard  and  without  artistic  feeling  ;  the  edges  of  the  design  are  sharp  and  not  smoothed  by  wear 
like  the  diaper  upon  the  back  of  the  central  portion.  Either,  therefore,  it  was  added  to  render  the 
triptych  more  decorative  when  closed,  or  else  the  whole  triptych  is  false  (sec  Introduction,  p.  xlv), 
for  there  is  no  difference  between  the  treatment  of  the  figures  on  the  middle  panel  and  on  the 
leaves.  The  position  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  on  a  plinth  recalls  the  figures  upon  contemporary 
Italian  bone-carvings  (cf.  no.  396,  pi.  .\civ). 

Diapered  backgrounds  are  rare  upon  Gothic  ivories.  Other  examples  in  public  collections 
are  a  panel  used  as  a  pax  in  the  Bavarian  National  Museum  at  Munich,  having  the  same  pre- 
sumptive date,  and  carved  with 

the  Crucifixion  ;    the  diptych  in  WiSt'''^l»immmmiammmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmiimimtmmmmmmmmtmfmlt 

the  Hartmann  Collection,  re- 
produced by  Molinier,  Ivoires, 
p.  193  ;  and  a  small  panel  now 
fixed  on  a  portable  dial  in  the 
Museum  at  Bale.  A  leaf  of  a 
diptych  in  the  Homberg  Col- 
lection (Sate  Calatogue,  Paris, 
1908,  no.  490)  has  a  diaper 
similar  to  that  on  the  back  of  the 
central  portion  of  this  triptych. 

309.  Panel  divided  into  two 
halves  by  a  column.  On 
the  left  arc  St.  Louis,  St. 
Denis,  St.  Agnes,  and  St. 
Margaret  ;  on  the  right, 
St.  George  delivering  the  princess  from  the  dragon  while  the  king  and  queen 
look  on  from  an  embattled  gateway.     Over  each  side  is  an  architectural  canopy. 

Sec  figure.     French,  late  \J,th  century. 
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H.  4-2  in.     L.  5-25  in.     1855.     (Bernal  Collection.) 

The  panel  has  been  broken  into  two  halves,  the  line  of  the  fracture  passing  through  the 
figure  of  St.  Margaret.  This  is  one  of  the  ivories  mentioned  in  the  Introduction  (p.  xlv)  the 
authenticity  of  which  has  been  suspected,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  right-hand  compartment 
where  the  figure  of  St.  George  is  feeble,  and  the  faces  are  without  character.  The  work  is  closely 
related  to  that  of  a  casket  in  the  Louvre  (E.  Molinier,  Catalogue  des  Ivoires,  no.  124),  which  is 
mentioned  in  an  inventory  begun  in  1S16  and  terminated  in  1824.  The  figures  of  St.  Margaret 
and  St.  Agnes  upon  this  casket  are  closely  analogous  to  those  of  the  present  panel ;  two  small 
ivories  in  openwork  in  the  Musee  de  Cluny  (Catalogue,  no.  1083-4,  p.  85),  with  five  of  the  same 
saints  (Saints  Louis,  Denis,  Agnes,  George,  and  Margaret),  have  also  very  close  affinities. 

St.  George  bears  the  cross  upon  his  shield  from  the  14th  century,  and  is  so  seen,  for  example, 
on  the  front  of  the  large  chest  in  York  Cathedral  (Poole  and  Hugall,  Historical  ajid  descriptive 
Guide  to  Yorlc  Catliedi-cd,  pi.  between  pp.  200  and  201). 

Diptych  :  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi  and  the  Crucifixion  :  in  the  latter 
scene  Longinus  kneels  on  the  left. 

Sec  figure.     North  French  or  Flemish,  late  T.4th  century. 


H.4-9in.     1S56.     (Maskell  Collection.) 
The  hinges  are  modern. 

This  diptych  has  affinities  of  style  with  the  group  of  pierced  ivories,  nos.  311  ff . ;  the  types  of 
the  heads  recall  those  of  no.  311  (Plate  LXX).     The  general  effect  is  hard  and  unpleasing. 

311.  Openwork  panel:  the  Trinity.  The  Almighty  is  seated  in  the  middle 
holding  the  crucifix  before  Him,  while  the  dove  descends  upon  the  head  of  Christ. 
To  right  and  left  stand  two  angels  with  the  instruments  of  the  Passion.  Above  is 
a  pierced  canopy  of  three  arches. 

Plate  LXX.     North  French  or  Flemish,  \\tJL-\^th  centitry. 

r  :; 
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H.  3-2  in.     1856.     (Maskell  Collection.) 

The  right  arch  of  the  canopy  is  broken.  The  style  of  this  panel  is  closely  related  to  that  of 
no.  312.  The  exaggerated  treatment  of  the  angels'  hair  resembles  that  of  the  Annunciation 
group  at  Langres  {Gazette  dcs  Beaux-Arts,  3"^  pdriode,  xxiii,  p.  491),  which  has  been  in  that  town 
since  about  1845.  Such  treatment  of  the  hair  is  common  in  representations  of  angels  in  the 
French  MSS.  of  the  early  15th  century.  The  type  is  found  in  the  British  Museum  Bedford 
'  Hours,'  painted  for  John,  Duke  of  Bedford,  on  ff.  32,  54b,  154b,  199b  ;  and  in  another  French 
Book  of  Hours  of  similar  date.  Add.  32,454,  fol.  46.  It  also  occurs  in  the  Speculum  Hiimanae 
Salvationis,  e.g.  Sloane  MS.  361,  fol.  10 b. 

This  manner  of  representing  the  three  Persons  of  the  Trinity  is  found  several  times  in  the 
I2th  century  (Didron,  Iconographie chretienne,  p.  564  ;  A.  Haselofif,  Eine  Thiiringisch-Sdchsische 
Malerschule  des  \2,ten  Jahrhunderts,  p.  193).  An  early  example  is  to  be  seen  upon  the  portable 
altar  from  Hildesheim  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  which  is  of  about  the  end  of  the  12th 
century.  Another  method  of  representing  the  Trinity  was  to  place  the  seated  figures  of  the 
Father  and  Son  side  by  side,  with  the  dove  between  or  above  them  (Haseloff,  as  above,  p.  194). 
In  the  Eastern  Church  the  entertainment  of  the  three  angels  by  Abraham  serves  this  purpose. 

Upon  ivories  the  Trinity  as  represented  in  this  plaque  is  comparatively  rare.  An  example  in 
the  Louvre  {Catalogue  des Ivoires,  no.  145)  has  the  two  angels ;  one  at  Munich  has  the  Virgin  and 
Child  (Bavarian  National  Museum,  no.  1406,  15th  cent.).  Other  examples  in  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum  (no.  34.  '67),  in  the  Bargello  at  Florence  (Carrand  Collection,  no.  109),  and  in  the 
Collection  of  RI.  INIartin  Le  Roy  {La  Coll.  Martin  Le  Roy,  ii,  1906,  no.  30,  pi.  xvi)  are  without 
the  additional  figures. 

For  this  and  the  following  numbers  see  the  remarks  in  the  Introduction,  pp.  xlv,  xlvi. 

312.  Pierced  panel  :  the  Crucifixion  between  the  thieves  in  the  presence  of  a 
large  number  of  soldiers  and  Jews,  two  of  whom  are  mounted.  In  the  foreground 
are  the  Virgin,  St.  John,  Longinus,  Stephaton,  and  others. 

Plate  LXXII.     North  Frencli  or  Flemish,  \^,th-\i^tli  eentnry. 

H.  4  in.     1S56.     (Maskell  Collection.) 

The  figure  of  Christ  and  all  the  visible  part  of  the  cross,  with  the  figure  peeping  out  behind  it, 
the  whole  top  of  the  panel  with  its  three  arches,  and  two-thirds  of  the  wreathed  column  on  the 
left  side  are  a  restoration  in  a  single  piece.     The  spear  of  Longinus  is  also  added. 

The  wreathed  columns  at  the  sides  of  this  panel  are  repeated  on  a  smaller  scale  beneath  the 
canopies  of  the  several  compartments  into  which  the  casket-panels  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  and  the  Carmichael  Collection  are  divided  {see  under  no.  313). 

The  pointed  hats  with  upturned  brims,  as  worn  by  the  kneeling  figure,  are  common  in  the 
15th  century.  The  scimitar-like  swords  carried  by  the  soldiers  are  frequent  in  contemporary' 
illuminated  MSS.  Shields  of  the  period  are  of  the  most  various  shapes  ;  but  the  round  or  target 
form  is  common,  and  on  some  examples  devices  occur.  In  the  Poems  of  Christine  de  Pisan  (British 
Museum,  Harley  MS.  4431),  dating  from  A.  D.  1400-1422,  a  circular  shield  with  three  crowned 
heads  occurs  on  fol.  103  b.  Shields  on  which  masks  are  represented  are  seen  in  Harley  MS., 
2838,  fol.  41  ;  in  the  Due  de  Herri's  Biblical  History  (Harley  MS.  43S2,  fol.  146),  &c. 

313.  Openwork  panel:  scenes  from  the  story  of  the  Virgin.  Beginning  from  the 
bottom,  they  are  as  follows:  the  Annunciation,  Nativity,  Adoration  of  the  Magi, 
Presentation,  Death  and  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  each  scene  being  represented 
under  a  pierced  canopy  of  three  arches. 

Plate  LXX.     North  French  or  Fleuiisli,  i^tli-i^tli  century. 

H.  7  in.     1856.     (Maskell  Collection.) 

The  dove  above  the  Virgin's  head  in  the  Annunciation  is  broken  away. 

The  four  first  scenes  correspond  with  the  lower  four  of  no.  314,  and  though  details  of  the 
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composition  differ,  the  types  of  the  figures  are  the  same.  There  are  also  analogies  with  the  four 
finer  openwork  panels  which  have  been  in  various  collections,  from  the  Debruge  Dum^nil 
Collection  (J.  Labarte,  Description  des  objets  d'art  qui  composent  la  coUeition  Debritge  Duincnil, 
no.  155,  p.  457)  to  that  of  Sir  T.  Gibson  Carmichael  {Sale  Catalogue,  Christie's,  1902,  no.  12), 
and  with  the  other  panels  from  the  same  series  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  (W.  Maskell, 
Description,  &c.,  pp.  cii,  ciii,  and  128).  Compare  also  the  casket  from  the  Magniac  Collection 
{Sale  Catalogue,  Christie's,  1892,  no.  259). 

The  scenes  conform  to  the  types  usual  in  the  15th  century.  In  the  Presentation  in  the  Temple 
Simeon  wears  a  mitre  and  vestments,  as  in  British  Museum  Add.  MS.  18,192  (a  French 
Hours  of  the  Virgin),  fol.  65,  and  two  other  French  Books  of  Hours,  Add.  MS.  31,834,  fol.  66, 
Harley  2956,  fol.  96  b  :  in  other  MSS.  of  about  the  same  time  Simeon  wears  a  high  conical  hat. 
The  spirally-fluted  candle  brought  as  an  offering  often  occurs  in  Books  of  Hours,  e.g.  Add.  MS. 
31,835,  fol.  76,  and  Add.  MS.  34,294,  fol.  104  b.  A  candle  of  some  kind  and  a  basket  of  pigeons 
are  constant  features,  and  had  been  so  from  the  I2th-I3th  century  (A.  Haseloff,  Eine 
Thiiringisch-Sdchsische  Malerschiile  des  l^ten  Jahrhunderts,  p.  104). 

The  Presentation  was  known  in  Christian  art  by  the  5th  century,  occurring  in  the  mosaics  of 
Sta.  Maria  Maggiore  at  Rome. 

314.  Openwork  panel  :  eight  compartments  beneath  architectural  canopies  in  two 
rows.  The  four  lower  compartments  contain  the  Annunciation,  Nativity,  Adora- 
tion of  the  Magi,  and  Presentation  in  the  Temple:  the  four  upper,  the  Agony 
in  the  Garden,  Betrayal,  Our  Lord  before  Pilate,  and  Our  Lord  bufteted  by  the 
soldiers. 

Plate  LXX.     North  French  or  Flemish,  i^th-i^Jh  cciitnry. 

L.  5  in.     1S56.     (Maskell  Collection.) 

Panels  of  this  character  with  the  same  architecture  are  in  the  Vatican  Library  (R.  Kanzler, 
Catalogue,  pi.  xix,  figs.  3-7).    The  types  of  the  figures  are  the  same,  and  the  architecture  is  similar. 

Architecture  with  similar  features  is  found  on  the  painted  doors  of  a  relic-cupboard  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Kunibert  at  Cologne  dating  from  the  first  quarter  of  the  15th  century  (Zcitsclirifl fiir 
christliche  Kunst,  1896,  pi.  i),  in  the  miniatures  of  a  French  Psalter  of  about  the  middle  of  the  14th 
century  (British  Museum,  Harley  397S,  fol.  33),  and  in  the  Bedford  'Hours'  of  the  early  15th 
century,  fol.  51b.  The  head  of  the  Almighty,  as  it  appears  in  the  clouds  in  the  corner  of  the 
Agony  in  the  Garden,  is  frequent  in  such  MSS.  The  nursing  of  the  siuaddled  Child  by  the 
Virgin  in  the  Nativity  is  found  in  the  Bedford  '  Hours,'  fol.  S3,  while  the  Child  is  swathed  in 
the  Flight  into  Egypt  on  the  same  page  of  the  same  book,  in  King's  MS.  5,  a  German  book  of 
about  A.  D.  1400  (fol.  5),  and  in  several  editions  of  the  Speculum  huiiiavae  Salvatio?iis. 

Tunics  with  parallel  stripes  like  those  worn  by  the  soldiers  in  two  scenes  of  this  ivory  are  also 
seen  in  the  Bedford  '  Hours'  (fol.  26,  41,  195). 

315.  Openwork  panel  :  twelve  scenes  from  the  Passion.  Beginning  from  the 
bottom  left-hand  corner  they  ai-e:  the  Entry  into  Jerusalem,  the  Last  Supper,  the 
Agony  in  the  Garden,  the  Betrayal,  Christ  before  Pilate,  the  Flagellation,  Christ 
bearing  the  cross,  the  Crucifixion,  the  Descent  from  the  Cross,  the  Entombment, 
the  Resurrection,  and  the  Harrowing  of  Hell.    All  the  scenes  are  beneath  canopies. 

Plate  LXX.     North  French  or  Flemish,  ^i\th-\^tli  century. 

H.  6-8  in.     1856.     (Maskell  Collection.) 

The  figures  of  our  Lord  in  the  scenes  of  the  Entry  into  Jerusalem  and  the  Flagellation  are 
restorations,  the  original  figures  having  been  broken  ofif. 

The  realistic  treatment  of  Adam  and  Eve  in  the  Harrowing  of  Hell  is  found  in  miniatures  of 
the  early  15th  century  in  the  British  Museum,  for  example  in  the  Bedford  'Hours,'  fol.  14,  in 
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Harley  MS.  4381,  a  Bible  History  written  for  the  Due  de  Berri  (scene  of  the  Creation  of  Eve), 
the  Speculum  Humanae  Salvationis,  Sloane  MS.  361.  It  is  also  seen  in  the  Tris riches Heu7-es oi 
Jean,  Due  de  Berri,  at  Chantilly  (Durrieu's  reproduetion). 

The  military  eostumes  resemble  those  of  the  Bedford  '  Hours ' ;  the  pointed  hats  with  upturned 
brims,  as  worn  by  Pilate,  a.rt  passim  in  the  MSS. 

A  series  of  small  piereed  plaques  with  scenes  from  the  life  and  passion  of  our  Lord  in  the 
Musee  de  Cluny  at  Paris  are  of  the  same  school  as  this  panel  (A.  Giraudon,  photo  no.  319). 

The  treatment  of  the  hair  and  beard,  characteristically  shown  in  the  scene  of  the  Betrayal, 
occurs  on  a  right  leaf  of  a  diptych  with  the  Ascension  dating  from  the  close  of  the  14th  century, 
now  in  private  possession  at  Nottingham. 

316.  Openwork  panel,  with  thirty  scenes  in  five  rows,  each  scene  beneath  a  plain 
round  arch,  the  spandrels  carved  with  foliage  and  masks  :  the  subjects  are 
connected  with  the  lives  of  the  Virgin  and  of  our  Lord,  and  begin  at  the  lower 
left-hand  corner. 

Bottom  Row.  St.  Joachim  offering  a  Iamb  and  being  repulsed  ;  St.  Joachim  and 
his  shepherds  ;  St.  Joachim  and  the  angel  ;  St.  Anne  and  the  angel ;  Meeting  of 
St.  Joachim  and  St.  Anne  at  the  Golden  Gate  of  the  Temple ;  Education  of  the 
Virgin. 

Second  Rozu  from  the  bottom.  The  Virgin  entering  the  Temple  ;  Procession  of 
suitors  of  the  tribe  of  Juda  carrying  their  rods  ;  the  Marriage  of  the  Virgin 
and  Joseph  before  the  High  Priest  ;  the  Annunciation  ;  the  Salutation  ;  the 
Nativity. 

Middle  Rozu.  The  Adoration  of  the  Magi ;  the  Massacre  of  the  Innocents  ;  the 
Flight  into  Egypt ;  the  Presentation  in  the  Temple  ;  the  Baptism  ;  the  Entry 
into  Jerusalem. 

Second  Roiufrovi  the  top.  The  Washing  of  the  disciples'  feet ;  the  Agony  in  the 
Garden  ;  the  Betrayal ;  the  Flagellation  ;  the  Crucifixion  ;  the  Resurrection. 

Top  Row.  The  Harrowing  of  Hell;  \.\\<t  Noli  mc  taiigere;  the  Incredulity  of 
Thomas  ;  the  Ascension  ;  the  Pentecost  ;  and  the  Virgin  with  our  Lord  in  glory. 

Plate  LXXI.     North  French  or  Flemish,  iJfih-i^th  century. 

H.  6-25  in.     1856.     (Maskell  Collection.) 

The  two  upper  corners  have  been  restored  ;  the  head  of  the  figure  of  Christ  and  the  top  of  the 
upper  jaw  of  Hell  on  the  left  are  restorations.     The  ivory  is  extremely  thin. 

A.  Maskell,  Ivories,  pi.  xxviii,  fig.  2. 

The  subjects  in  the  lower  two  rows  are  derived  from  the  story  of  St.  Anne  and  St.  Joachim  as 
related  in  the  three  Apocryphal  Gospels,  the  Protevangeliujn  0/ James,  the  Gospel  of  the  Nativity 
of  Mary,  and  the  History  of  the  Nativity  of  Mary  and  of  the  Infancy  of  our  Lord.  It  was  from 
the  last  of  the  three  (ch.  iii  ff.)  that  Vincent  of  Beauvais  and  Jacobus  de  Voragine,  the  one  in  his 
Speculum  Historicdc,  the  other  in  his  Golden  Legend,  deri\ed  the  episodes  which  they  added  to 
their  accounts  of  the  life  of  the  Virgin. 

The  history  of  St.  Anne  and  St.  Joachim,  in  whole  or  in  part,  is  to  be  seen  on  the  capitals  of 
the   west   doorway   at    Chartres,  on  the  north   portal  of  the  same   Cathedral,  on   the   portal 
of  St.  Anne  in  Notre-Dame  at  Paris,  and  in  a  stained  glass  window  at  Le  Mans,  &c.  (E.  Male 
L'art  religieitx  du  xiii''  siecle,  p.  315). 

The  round-headed  plain  arches  are  found  in  French  MSS.  of  the  early  15th  century.  Several 
examples  occur  in  the  Bedford  '  Hours '  in  the  British  Museum,  probably  illuminated  in  Paris 
about  1425  (see  folios  32,  38,  43,  56).  Folio  32  has  round  a  central  Annunciation  a  series  of  small 
compartments  under  round  arches  which  in  their  general  effect  recall  this  ivory.     A  tendency  to 
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employ  the  round  form,  even  in  the  arches  of  canopies  (as  in  no.  313  above),  is  remarked  in  many 
illuminated  MSS.  of  the  late  Gothic  period.  The  fact  perhaps  affords  an  indication  that  minia- 
tures were  the  originals  of  the  designs. 

317.  Panel:  the  Nativity  and  Annunciation  to  the  Shepherds,  beneath  a 
crocketed  canopy,  above  which  is  a  row  of  window-hghts. 

Plate  LXXII.     French,  i^th  century. 

H.  3-3  in.     Given  by  Major-General  Meyrick,  1878. 

318.  PANEL:  THE  CRUCIFIXION  between  the  Virgin  and  St.  John,  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Catherine  (?).  The  cross  is  raguly  [see  no.  279),  and  above  it  is  a  canopy:  the 
background  is  hatched.     Round  the  border  are  two  parallel  grooves. 

Plate  LXXII.     North  French  or  Flemish,  i^ih  century. 
L.  4-2  in.     1856.     (Maskell  Collection.) 

There  are  four  holes  in  the  border,  two  at  the  top,  two  at  the  bottom.  In  the  back  is  cut 
a  vertical  channel  running  for  three  cjuarters  of  the  height,  as  if  the  panel  had  been  used  as 
a  pax.  Cf.no.  319,  a  relief  of  similar  style  but  inferior  execution).  There  are  panels  in  exactly  the 
same  style  in  the  Gruuthuus  Museum  at  Bruges,  in  the  Schniitgen  Collection  at  Cologne,  and 
elsewhere.  A  pax  with  the  Crucifixion  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  is  related  to  this 
group. 

319.  Pax,  with  roimded  top:  the  Crucifixion  between  the  Virgin  and  St.  John,  the 
whole  beneath  a  canopy,  above  which  is  flamboyant  tracery.  To  right  and  left  are 
just  visible  the  sun  and  moon. 

Plate  LXXII.     North  French  or  Flemish,  I'jth  century. 

H.  3.75  in.     Given  by  Major-General  Meyrick,  187S. 

At  the  back  is  a  channel  for  aflixing  a  handle  as  in  the  previous  number.  This  pax  was 
exhibited  at  the  Exhibition  of  Art  Treasures  in  Manchester  in  1857. 

320.  Panel:  the  Coronation  of  the  ViRtax.  On  the  right  our  Lord  is  seated 
crowned  and  holding  a-  sceptre  in  his  left  hand.  Before  him  kneels  the  Virgin 
with  her  hands  folded  over  her  breast.  Above  her  head  two  angels  are  descending 
v\'ith  a  crown. 

Plate  LXXIII.     Flemish,  laic  i^th  century. 

H.  3-6  in.     1856.     (Maskell  Collection.) 

The  panel  is  painted  and  gilded,  but  the  faces  and  hands  are  untouched,  only  the  eyes  and 
lips  showing  traces  of  colour.  The  background  and  mantle  of  the  Virgin  are  green,  the  tunic  of 
our  Lord  blue  with  gold  spots,  his  mantle  a  brownish  tint  with  gilding  showing  through,  the 
thrones  gilt  with  green  hatched  panels. 

The  panel  is  covered  by  a  thick  plate  of  crystal  mounted  in  red  vehet.  It  is  related  in  style 
to  the  following  two  numbers. 

321.  Panel  :  the  Crucifixion  between  the  two  Thieves.  In  the  foreground  are  the 
Virgin,  St.  John,  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  Longinus,  Stephaton,  and  groups  of  soldiers 
and  Jews.  To  right  and  left  of  the  body  of  our  Lord  are  angels,  one  holding  a 
chalice  to  receive  the  blood.  Above  are  a  titulus,  and  the  sun  and  moon.  The 
whole  is  painted  and  gilded,  the  ground  being  dark  green. 

Plate  LXXIII.     Flemish,  late  i^jli  century. 
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H.  3-3  in.     1856.     (Maskell  Collection.) 

A  small  richly  coloured  panel  in  the  Wallace  Collection  at  Hertford  House,  with  the  Descent 
from  the  Cross  and  the  Death  of  the  Virgin  (no.  30S),  may  be  compared.  The  date  of  the 
colouring  need  not  necessarily  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  carving. 

322.  DirTYCii  in  openwork :  THE  Last  Supper  or  the  Feast  in  the  house  of 
Simon  (Luke  vii.  36  f. ;  Matthew  xxvi.  6-13  ;  Mark  xiv.  3-9 ;  John  xii.  i-ii)  and 
the  Descent  from  the  Cross.  In  the  first  scene  our  Lord  is  seated  between 
four  disciples  holding  the  cup  and  raising  His  right  hand  in  benediction.  St.  John 
leans  forward  over  the  table,  which  is  upon  trestles  with  a  fringed  cloth.  Beneath, 
St.  Mary  Magdalen  touches  the  feet  of  Christ. 

In  the  second  scene,  Joseph  of  Arimathea  and  Nicodemus  take  down  the  body 
of  Christ,  while  the  Virgin  and  St.  John  and  a  soldier  stand  to  right  and  left. 
Both  scenes  are  under  canopies  with  pierced  traceries. 

Plate  LXXII.     Flemish,  late  "i^th  eentury. 

H.  2-25  in.     1S56.     (Maskell  Collection.) 

On  the  back  is  engraved  fT)  Q  L I  • 

The  presence  of  the  Magdalen  is  inconsistent  with  the  interpretation  as  the  Last  Supper,  though 
the  position  of  St.  John  leaning  upon  the  table  generally  belongs  to  that  scene  (British  Museum, 
King's  MS.  5,  fol.  10,  a  German  MS.  of  about  a.  D.  1400,  and  Add.  MS.  16,578,  fol.  46,  a 
German  Speculum  Humanae  Sal^'aiioiiis  of  the  early  15th  century).  The  same  position  appears 
in  one  of  the  casket-panels  in  the  Musee  dc  Cluny  (A.  Giraudon,  photo  317),  which,  though  not 
in  openwork,  belongs  to  the  same  workshop  as  the  present  diptych.  The  Magdalen  upon  the  ground 
before  the  trestle-table  occurs  in  15th-century  MSS.  where  the  Feast  in  the  house  of  Simon  is 
represented.  The  scene  in  its  essentials  goes  back,  however,  to  the  art  of  the  12th  century 
(A.  Haseloff,  Eine  Thiiringiscli-Sdchsische  Malerschicle,  pp.  129-131).  Gypcieres  like  that  worn 
by  Joseph  of  Arimathea  in  the  Descent  from  the  Cross  are  very  frequent  in  the  MSS.  They  are 
worn  by  the  Magi,  by  Joseph  in  the  Flight  into  Egypt,  by  Joseph  of  Arimathea  himself  in  the 
Entombment,  and  so  forth. 

323.  Panel  :  the  Descent  from  the  Cross.  Joseph  of  Arimathea  advances 
to  receive  the  body :  to  right  and  left  are  the  Virgin  and  St.  John  :  the  other 
two  figures  are  Nicodemus  and  Zacchaeus.  The  scene  is  represented  beneath  a. 
canopy,  above  which  masonry  is  visible. 

Plate  LXXII.     Flemish,  late  \^yth  century. 

H.  3-1  in.     1856.     (Maskell  Collection.) 

The  style  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  previous  number  and  of  a  whole  group  of  ivories  the 
authenticity  of  which  has  been  questioned  {sec  Introduction,  p.  xlvii).  The  leaves  of  the  triptych 
in  the  Hospice  at  Bruges  afford  a  well-known  example  :  others  are  the  panels  from  a  casket  in 
the  Musee  de  Cluny  at  Paris  (A.  Giraudon,  photo  no.  317),  which  contains  an  almost  identical 
panel  with  the  Descent  from  the  Cross.  Cf.  also  the  casket  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 
(no.  176-1866). 

Masonry  or  brickwork  within  the  canopies  is  seen  in  a  small  panel  of  the  late  14th  centtiry 
representing  the  Virgin  with  the  Child  between  St.  John  the  Baptist  and  St.  Catherine  in  the 
Bavarian  National  Museum  at  Munich,  and  on  the  silver-gilt  triptych  from  Floreffe  in  the 
Donation  Rotlisthild  in  the  Louvre  (E.  Molinier,  Ca/ntoguc,  no.  l).  It  also  occurs  in  illumi- 
nated MSS.  as  early  as  the  13th  century,  as  for  example  in  a  Psalter  and  Hours  of  Isabelle  of 
France,  sister  of  St.  Louis,  in  the  Collection  of  H.  Yates  Thompson,  Esq.  (Burlington  Fine 
Arts  Club  Exhibition,  1908,  Catalogite,  no.  135). 
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324.  Pax  :  THE  Crucifixion  between  the  Virgin  and  St.  John,  who  kneel  at  the 
foot  of  the  cross.  The  upper  part  is  cut  into  a  pediment,  within  which  is  a  trefoil 
canopy.     The  background  is  hatched.     Plain  border  with  parallel  incised  lines. 

Plate  LXXIII.     Flemish,  late  i^th  centiiry. 

H.  4-1  in.     Given  by  A.  W.  Franks,  Esq.,  C.B.,  1894. 

At  the  back  is  a  channel  to  receive  the  handle  :  in  the  angle  at  the  top  is  a  hole  for  suspen- 
sion.    Two  of  the  corners  are  damaged. 

Paxes  of  similar  character  are  in  the  Museum  of  Abbeville,  found  in  1833  (Catalogue,  no.  833), 
and  in  the  Cluny  Museum  at  Paris.  An  example  in  the  Gruuthuus  Museum  at  Bruges,  other- 
wise similar,  has  the  Virgin  and  Child  seated. 

325.  Pax,  with  subjects  in  two  compartments.  Above,  beneath  a  canopy  supported 
on  twisted  columns,  is  St.  Roch  in  pilgrim's  hat  and  mantle  holding  the  pilgrim's 
staff  in  his  left  hand  :  with  his  right  he  raises  his  tunic  to  show  the  sore  to  an  angel 
kneeling  at  his  side.  On  the  right  sits  the  dog  ;  in  the  background  are  trees  and 
a  church.  Below  is  St.  Sebastian  bound  to  a  tree  while  two  archers  shoot  at  him 
with  arrows.  In  the  field  near  his  right  knee  is  a  shield  of  arms,  with  two  swords 
in  saltire,  and  in  chief  a  hammer.  On  the  border  below  is  inscribed  the  name 
lEHAN  NICOLLE  :   round  the  sides  and  top  is  a  cable  border. 

Plate  LXXIII.     Frciicli,  about  A.  D.  1500. 

H.  5-8  in.      1856.     (Maskell  Collection.) 

At  the  back  a  channel  is  cut  for  a  handle.     There  is  .1  large  hole  in  the  upper  compartment. 

The  name  Jehan  Nicolle  is  not  likely  to  be  that  of  the  maker,  as  was  formerly  supposed 
but  rather  that  of  a  former  owner. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  S.  Montagu 
Peartree  that  these  two  subjects,  very  similarly 
treated,  occur  in  two  engravings  published  by 
Antoine  Ve'rard  (k.  D.  1485-1500)  and  reproduced 
by  A.  Claudin,  Histoire  de  riiiipriincric  en  France 
au  xv"  et  au  xvi"  Steele,  tome  ii,  pp.  473,  435. 
It  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  ivory  carvers 
of  about  A.  D.  1500  were  attracted  by  the  same 
popular  types  which  the  engravers  found  it  worth 
their  while  to  reproduce,  and  that  upon  occasion 
they  directly  copied  the  early  engravings  themselves, 
just  as  their  predecessors  had  copied  illuminations 
in  MSS.  (Introduction,  p.  xU  ii).  The  history  of  the 
following  number  shows  that  ivories  of  this  character 
were  certainly  in  existence  as  early  as  1S34, 

326.  Pax  :  THE  Baptism,  beneath  an  architec- 
tural canopy.  On  the  left,  our  Lord  stands 
in  Jordan  holding  his  hands  together  before 
his  breast :  on  the  right,  St.  John  carrying 
a  long  cross  in  his  left  hand,  pours  water 
from  a  bowl  over  Christ's  head.  Between 
the  two  figures  is  a  shield  of  arms.  The  banks 
of  the  river  are  steep,  and  sparsely  covered  with  grass  conventionally  represented. 

5^^  figure.     Frcncli,  early  \(itli  century. 
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H.  5  in.     Given  by  Major-General  Meyrick,  1878. 

This  pax,  exhibited  at  the  Art  Treasures  Exhibition  at  Manchester  in  1857,  was  originally  in 
the  collection  of  the  antiquary  Francis  Douce,  who  died  in  1834.  It  is  described  under 
no.  48  in  the  catalogue  of  his  collection  published  by  Sir  Samuel  Meyrick  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  in  1836,  where  it  is  stated  that  Mr.  Douce  had  written  on  the  back:  'from  the 
Convent  of  Alembrosia.'  There  are  traces  of  an  old  paper  label  on  the  back,  and  perhaps  the 
words  were  written  upon  this. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Peartree  that  the  carver  of  this  ivory  must  have  been 
acquainted  with  early  French  engravings,  for  the  type  of  St.  John's  face  and  the  treatment  of 
his  left  foot  recall  the  same  features  in  one  of  Antoine  Verard's  prints  published  by  Claudin 
(Histoire  de  I'iiiipriinerie  en  France  an  x\'''  ei  au  vxi''  sialc,  vol.  ii,  p.  449)  :  cf.  also  a  print  by 
Pierre  le  Rouge  (H.  Monceaux,  Les  le  Rouge  de  CJiablis,  vol.  i,  pp.  164-5,  Paris,  1896).  The 
architectural  canopy  and  the  columns  supporting  it  are  of  a  type  often  represented  in  French 
engravings  of  the  period  ;  and  the  treatment  of  the  nimbus  of  our  Lord  is  that  of  an  engraver. 

The  work  is  poor  and  without  character.  The  question  whether  the  ivory  is  authentic  or  not 
depends  upon  the  view  taken  as  to  the  probability  of  contemporary  copying  of  engravings 
by  ivory  carvers  (see  Introduction,  p.  xlvii;. 

327.  P.VXEL  :  THE  TREE  OF  Jesse.     The  subject  is  treated  according  to  the  traditional 
scheme,  the  tree  rising  from  the  sleeping  form  of  Jesse.     The  Virgin  and  Child  are 


ffigtcbictiicSitgobctabicc  ic|]re:ct|SK'' 
ffoe  be  cabice  ctue  af cenbrt. 


seated   at  the  top  :    on  the   branches    are  the   seated   figures  of  royal   ancestors 
holding  sceptres.     The   background    is   hatched,    and    the  subject   is    framed    in 
a  rustic  twisted  border  in  high  relief. 
See  figure,     /''reach,  idth  century. 
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H.  6-9  in.     1875 

This  panel  is  clearly  inspired  by  a  French  print  dating  from  the  last  years  of  the  15th  century. 
(Cf.  annexed  figure,  showing  the  treatment  of  the  subject  in  an  engraving  of  the  atelier  of 
Philippe  Pigouchet  published  by  Claudin,  Hist,  de  I'imprivierie  eti  France,  &c.,  vol.  ii,  p.  51.) 
The  remarks  made  in  the  note  to  the  previous  number  apply  equally  to  the  present  example. 

For  the  Tree  of  Jesse,  see  J.  Corblet,  Revue  de  I'art  chrefien,  iv,  1S60,  pp.  49,  113,  169. 


(2)     Statuettes,  Groups,  &c. 

328.  Figures  cut  i-rom  a  diptych:  two  of  the  kings  from  the  Adoration  of  the 
Magi ;  Simeon  from  the  Presentation  in  the  Temple. 

Plate  XCIII.     French,  ■\\th  century. 
H.  1-9  in.     1900. 

329.  Carving  in  high  relief  :  the  Virgin  seated  with  the  Child  upon  her  knee 
beneath  a  canopy  supported  on  four  columns.  The  front  of  the  canopy  is  a 
trefoil  arch  surmounted  by  debased  crockets  :  at  the  sides  arc  rotmd  arches. 

Plate  LIX.     FrcncJi,  x^th  century. 
H.  2-36  in.     1S56.     (Maskell  Collection.) 

330.  Statuette  :  the  Virgin  and  Child. 

Plate  LXXIV.     French,  towards  the  middle  of  the  ^\lh  century. 

H.  14-85  in.     1856.     (Maskell  Collection.) 

The  crown  is  modern.  The  ivory  is  chipped  at  the  bottom  left-hand  corner  near  tlie  Virgin's 
right  foot,  but  is  otherwise  undamaged  ;  two  small  holes  ha\e  been  made  one  ither  side  of  the 
third  finger  of  the  Virgin's  right  hand. 

This  is  a  very  beautiful  work,  though  it  belongs  to  a  time  when  the  ideal  traditions  of 
the  13th  century  already  begin  to  give  place  to  a  more  human  conception  of  the  relation  between 
Mother  and  Child.  The  modelling  of  the  Child  and  the  treatment  of  the  draperies  are  no  longer 
the  work  of  the  finest  period,  yet  the  general  eftect  is  one  of  undeniable  charm  (cf.  R.  Koechlin, 
in  A.  Michel's  Histoirc  de  I'art,  Sic,  \-ol.  ii,  pp.  4S1-2), 

331.  Statuette  :  the  Virgin  and  Child. 

Plate  LXXV.     /''rcnch,  i^th  century. 

ff.  (with  plinth)  7-85  in.     1S56.     ( Maskell  Collection.) 

The  Virgin's  right  hand  and  part  of  her  crown  are  restorations,  and  the  plinth  is  modern. 
The  face  is  not  mediaeval  in  character,  and  it  may  ha\e  been  worked  o\er  at  some  compara- 
tively recent  period,  perhaps  to  remove  the  effect  of  a  mutilation.  The  head  of  the  Child,  though 
original,  has  been  broken  ofif  and  replaced. 

A.  Schniitgen  in  Zeitselirift fiii-  eliristlielie  Kiinst,  1S93,  p.  362. 

Along  the  edges  of  the  mantle  are  traces  of  a  formerly  gilded  border,  with  a  series  of  dots  between 
parallel  enclosing  lines.     There  are  also  traces  of  red  pigment  in  the  lining  of  the  veil  at  the  back. 

332.  Statuette  :  the  Virgin  and  Child. 

Plate  LXXV.      French.  ij,t/i  century. 

H.  (without  plinth)  7.85  in.     1S56.     (Maskell  Collection.) 

The  head  and  arms  of  the  Child  are  broken  oft",  and  the  right  forearm  of  the  Virgin  is  missing  : 
she  formerly  had  a  metal  crown  resembling  that  of  no.  335.     The  features  also  are  defaced. 

This  statuette  is  much  cracked  and  weathered,  but  the  charm  of  an  exceptionally  graceful 
figure  is  not  destroyed  even  by  the  lamentable  condition  of  the  surface. 
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333.  Statuette  :  the  Virgin  seated  with  the  Child  on  her  knee.  Beneath  her  left 
foot  is  a  winged  monster  with  hunaan  face.  She  wears  a  quatrefoil  brooch  at  the 
neck,  and  her  mantle  is  fastened  over  the  breast  by  a  cord ;  on  her  head  is  a 
floriated  crown. 

Plate  LXXVI.     French,  14th  century. 

H.  8-85  in.      1856.     (Maskell  Collection.) 

Both  hands  and  wrists  of  the  Child,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Virgin's  right  hand,  are 
restored  :  the  crown  is  badly  damaged.  There  are  rare  traces  of  gilding  on  the  hair,  on  the 
girdle,  on  the  crown  and  round  the  base,  while  a  little  red  pigment  is  visible  on  the  lips,  inside 
the  veil,  on  the  mantle  over  the  left  shoulder,  and  round  the  top  of  the  tunic.  Near  the  brooch 
are  the  remains  of  a  band  of  ornament,  probably  once  gilded. 

The  whole  figure  is  flat  at  the  back. 

334.  Statuette  :  the  Virgin  seated  on  a  throne  without  a  back,  supporting  with  her 
left  hand  the  Child,  who  stands  upon  her  knee  holding  an  apple  in  his  left  hand 
and  grasping  the  cord  of  her  mantle  with  his  right.  The  tunic  of  the  Virgin  has  a 
heavy  fold  concealing  the  girdle,  the  end  of  which  falls  vertically  from  beneath  it. 
On  her  head  is  a  rudimentary  crown,  perhaps  once  concealed  by  a  crown  of  metal. 

Plate  LXXVI.     French  (?),  i^tk  century. 

H.  9-35  in.     1851. 

The  right  forearm  of  the  Virgin  is  missing.  In  the  back  of  the  throne  is  a  rectangular  cavity 
for  relics.     There  are  traces  of  red  pigment  on  the  inside  of  the  veil. 

The  broad  faces  and  thick  necks  of  the  two  figures,  with  the  heavy  style  of  the  drapery,  lend 
this  group  a  somewhat  uncouth  appearance,  in  striking  contrast  with  the  grace  of  nos.  330  and  332. 

335.  Statuette  :  the  Virgin  seated,  giving  the  breast  to  the  Child,  who  stands  upon 
her  knee. 

Plate  LXXVI  I.     French,  \4th  century. 

H.  (without  crown)  5-85.     1856.     (Maskell  Collection.) 

The  left  forearm  of  the  Child  is  restored.  The  crown,  which  is  much  damaged,  appears  to  be  of 
mediae\al  date. 

The  figure  is  painted  and  gilded ;  the  colours,  though  not  necessarily  modern,  may  be  more 
recent  than  the  carving.  The  Virgin's  tunic  is  pink,  with  a  golden  girdle,  her  mantle  blue  with 
gold  border.     The  Child's  garment  is  entirely  gilded. 

336.  Statuette  :  the  Viigin  seated  with  the  Child  on  licr  knees.  She  holds  a  fruit 
in  her  right  hand  and  the  Child  a  bird  in  his  left. 

Plate  LXXVII.     French   14th  century. 

H.  (without  crown)  5'05  in.     1856.     (Maskell  Collection.) 

The  crown  is  modern  and  the  top  of  the  head  cut  flat.  The  hair  is  gilded,  and  in  protected 
places  there  are  traces  of  colour.  Thus  blue  pigment  is  visible  inside  the  veil  ;  the  girdle  and  the 
lower  edges  of  the  Child's  tunic  are  red.  Along  the  border  of  the  Virgin's  mantle  and  veil  are  traces 
of  a  band  of  ornament,  formerly  gilded,  consisting  of  a  series  of  dots  within  enclosing  parallel  lines. 

337.  Statuette  :  the  Virgin  seated  with  the  Child  upon  a  throne,  of  which  the  back 
rises  to  a  crocketed  gable.  .She  holds  a  book  in  her  right  hand,  while  the  finders 
of  the  Child's  right  hand  form  the  gesture  of  benediction. 

Plate  LXXIX.     French,  14th  century. 
H.  2-6  in.     1S56.     (Maskell  Collection.) 
The  Child's  left  aim  is  broken  off. 
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338.  Relief  in  outline:   the  Virgin  seated,  supporting  with  her  left  arm  the  Child, 
who  stands  upon  her  knee,  and  holding  a  flower  in  her  right  hand. 

Plate  LXXVII.     French,  14th  century. 

H.  5-6  in.     1856.     (Maskell  Collection.) 

The  crown  and  hair  have  been  gilded  :  the  Virgin's  tunic  has  a  diaper  pattern  in  green,  and 
the  flower  is  green  and  gold.  There  are  also  traces  of  gilding  and  green  pigment  round  the  lower 
hem  of  the  mantle.  A  fragment  is  broken  from  the  lower  right-hand  corner  of  the  ivory,  which  is 
concave  at  the  back. 

339.  Statuette  :   St.  Catherine  standing  upon  the  prostrate  form  of  the  Emperor. 
In  her  right  hand  she  holds  a  sword,  in  the  left  a  wheel. 

Plate  LXX V.     1 4th  century. 

H.  (with  crown  and  stand)  7.1  in.     1856.     (Maskell  Collection.) 

The  crown  is  modern.     The  figure  is  mounted  upon  a  modern  wooden  stand,  painted  and  gilded. 

340.  Statuette  :  St.  Margaret  issuing  from  the  back  of  the  Monster. 

See  figure.     French,  14th  century. 


H.6in.     1S5S. 

The  figure  is  partly  painted  and  gilded.     The  face  and  hands  are  pink,  the  interior  of  the  ears 
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of  the  monster  red  ;  the  hair  and  the  ornament  of  the  saint's  garment,  as  well  as  a  floriated 
design  upon  the  monster's  back,  are  gilded. 

Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London,  ist  series,  vol.  iv,  pp.  l88,  189. 

This  mode  of  representing  St.  Margaret,  though  found  upon  14th-century  reliefs  (cf.  nos.  261, 
267,  279),  is  not  that  adopted  in  mediaeval  free  sculpture,  where  the  saint  is  usually  seen  stand- 
ing upon  the  prostrate  dragon  and  piercing  its  head  with  a  spear.  It  is  found,  however,  in  French 
and  Flemish  illuminated  manuscripts. 


341.    Group  in  high   rehef,  four  apostles,  and  another  figure :    in  the  foreground   is 
St.  Peter  drawing  his  sword.     Part  of  the  scene  of  the  Betrayal. 
P/a/^  LXXVIII.     French,  x^t/i  ceutitry. 

H.  5-5  in.     1885. 

J.  B.  Waring,  Art  Treasures  of  the  United  Kingdom,  1858,  p.  22. 

Groups  of  this  kind  are  thought  to  have  once  formed  part  of  large  retables,  perhaps  the 
precursors  of  those  manufactured  in  bone  by  the  school  of  the  Embriachi  in  Italy.  Several 
groups  illustrating  the  Passion  exist  in  various  museums  and  collections,  for  instance  at  Berlin 
(Voge,  Catalogue,  nos.  118,  119) ;  Tournai  [Gazette  des Beaux-Arts,  3™"^  periode,  xxxv,  1906,  p.  61); 
-Amsterdam  ;  Lyons  (L.  Gonse,  Chefs-d'auii're  des  Muse'es  de  France,  Sculptures,  &c.,  p.  250, 
Paris,  1904).  They  are  among  the  better  products  of  the  ivory  carver's  art  in  the  second  half  of  the 
14th  century  (R.  Koechlin,  Gazette  des  Beaux-Arts,  as  above,  p.  61). 


342.    Relief  :   the  Virgin  and  Child  with  .St.  Joseph  :  in  the  foreground  the  ox  and 
the  ass  within  a  wattled  enclosure. 

Plate  LXXVIII.     North  Frencli,  late  \j^th  century. 

H.  3-9  in.     1S56.     (Maskell  Collection.) 


343.  Relief  :  the  Virgin  and  Child  :  in  the  foreground,  by  a  wattled  fence,  are  the 
O-K  and  ass. 

Plate  LXXVIII.     Nortit  Frencli.  early  \^,th  century. 
H.  5-84  in.     1856.     (Alaskcll  Collection.) 

344.  Cak\IN('.  :  upon  one  side  a  bishop  in  mass  vestments  holding  his  crozier  in  his 
left  hand  and  raising  his  right  in  the  gesture  of  benediction  ;  on  the  other  side  is 
the  archangel  Michael  seated  on  a  throne  with  a  back  representing  two  lions,  and 
holding  in  his  right  hand  a  sword,  in  his  left  a  pair  of  scales. 

Plate  LXXIX.     French,  \.\th  century. 

H.  4-5  in.     1857. 

Formerly  in  the  Ghen^rdesca  Collection. 

The  figures  stand  upon  a  high  octagonal  base  pierced  vertically  at  the  bottom,  the  whole 
having  served  as  a  handle,  perhaps  for  a  seal. 
Revue  Are/ie'otogique,  \ol.  i,  p.  332. 
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345.  Part  of  a  crozier  :  on  one  side  the 
Annunciation,  on  the  other  the  Virgin  seated 
with  the  Child  upon  her  knee  and  holding 
a  flower  in  her  right  hand.  Both  scenes  are 
beneath  canopies. 

Plate  LVI  rt7^(/ figure.     French,  i\tli.  century. 

H.  2-2  in.  1856.  (Maskell  Collection.) 
In  the  top  and  bottom  are  two  large  holes  diilled 
vertically,  but  not  connecting  in  the  middle  ;  each  has 
a  worm  for  a  screw.  Another  hole  at  the  top  is  bored 
diagonally,  to  join  the  one  first  mentioned.  Two 
opposite  holes  drilled  transversely  through  the  tops 
of  the  canopies  have  probably  served  for  suspension. 


346.    Head  of  a  crozier  :   in  the  volute,  the  Crucifixion  between  the  Virgin  and 
St.  John. 

Plate  LXXX.     French,  \j\th  century. 

H.  5-2  in.     1S56. 

The  volute  was  originally  covered  with  foliage  in  relief,  one  leaf  still  remaining  near  the 
socket  :  this  foliage  having  been  damaged,  the  volute  was  cut  down,  and  probably  framed  in 
metal.  A  groove  has  been  cut  all  round  the  outer  side  to  assist  in  fixing  the  mount  ;  the  socket 
has  also  been  shortened.  There  are  frequent  traces  of  a  green  colouring.  A  fine  example  of  a 
crozier  with  the  Crucifixion  and  foliated  \olutc  is  in  the  Cathedral  of  I\Ietz  (Cahier  and  iMartin, 
Melanges  d'arclidologic,  iv,  p.  245  ;  F.  X.  Kraus,  h'uiist  loul .4.lterthiiiii  hi  Lotlii-ingcti,  iii,  p.  5631. 
In  this  example  a  figure  of  an  angel  kneels  against  the  stem  below  the  volute,  and  it  is  probable 
that  a  similar  figure  occupied  the  same  relative  position  in  the  ]iresent  instance.  In  the  Metz 
example,  as  is  usually  the  case  with  ivory  croziers,  there  is  another  subject — the  Virgin  between 
two  angels,  at  the  back  of  the  Crucifixion. 

The  present  example  is  identical  in  type  with  one  now  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan. 
The  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  has  several  fine  examples  fnos.  29S-1867,  214-1S65,  297-1867, 
365-1S71,  &c.  ;   sec  Portfolio  of  Ii'oiies,  pts.  xviii  and  xix). 

The  incorrect  proportions,  clumsy  draperies,  and  generally  careless  workmanship  of  this 
crozier  are  indications  that  it  belongs  to  the  later  part  of  the  14th  century. 


347.    Carving  :     the    Virgin    and    Child    seated,    with    two    angels    pla}'ing    musical 
instruments. 

Plate  ISKXIX.     Flemish,  \jth  century. 


H.  S-34  in.     Given  by  H.  J.  Pfungst,  Esq.,  1S91. 

On  the  back,  which  is  concave,  is  engraved  a  sign  resembling  a  merchant'; 


mark. 
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(3)  Objects  of  secular  use  :  Writing  Tablets,  Caskets,  Mirror-Cases,  Combs. 

348.  Leaf  of  writing  tablets:   the  Aooration  of  the  Magi.     Above  is  a 
triple  canopy,  beneath  which,  above  the  Virgin's  head,  the  star  is  seen. 

Plate  LXXXI.     French,  14th  century. 

H.  3.76  in.     1856.     (Maskell  Collection.) 

The  back  of  this  tablet,  like  that  of  all  others  of  the  kind,  is  sunk  to  receive  wax,  but  the  surface 
is  divided  into  five  compartments,  the  central  of  which  is  circular,  the  dividing  lines  being  ridges 
reserved  in  the  ivory  (cf.  no.  358).  There  are  traces  of  gilding  and  colour  on  the  draperies 
and  crowns,  and  four  very  small  holes  about  the  middle  of  each  side  quite  close  to  the  edge. 

349.  ANOTHER:    THE   SalutatkjN,   beneath   a   crocketcd   canopy,  in   the   arch   of 
which  is  seen  the  hand  of  the  Almighty  making 

the  gesture  of  benediction.  i  jBjgqgjfcyjg^JMppw—iWM '^ 

5f(?  figure.      14th  century.  ^       '  J^^-''  ^m^  ^         •  ■T  J 

H.  3.6  in.  Bequeathed  by  William  Burges,  Esq., 
A.R.A.,   1881. 

There  is  a  hole  in  the  top  near  the  middle. 

350.  Another  :  the  Nativitv,  and  Annunciation  to 
the  Shepherds,  beneath  a  triple  canopy. 

Plate  LXXXI.  French,  second  half  of  the  x^th 
century. 

H.  3.2  in.    Given  by  Max  Rosenheim,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  1893. 

The  panel  is  badly  cracked  down  the  left  side. 

On  the  back,  about  eight  lines  of  writing,  originally 
written  with  a  stylus  upon  the  wax  in  the  14th  century, 
have  been  automatically  printed  on  the  ivory.  They  are 
memoranda  of  accounts,  mentioning  sums  of  tix  pounds 
four  shillings,  four  pounds  ten  shillings,  and  eight  pounds 
eleven  shillings.  They  apparently  refer  to  the  instalments 
of  a  debt  which  have  been  repaid. 

351.  Another:  the  Nativfi  \',  and  Anmmciatiun  to 
the  .Shepherds.  > 

J'^latc  LXXXI.     I'reiich,  late  \4il1  century. 

H.  3.52  in.     Bequeathed  by  W.  Burges,  Esq.,  A.R.A,  iSSl. 
On  the  back  is  scratched  '  Given  to  W.  F.  bmallwood  at  Yprcs 
in  two  pairs  :  a  larger  hole  is  in  the  middle  at  the  top. 


On  each  side  are  four  holes 


352.   Writing-tablets:  the  Crucifi.xk in  and  Presentation  in  the  Temple, 
beneath  triple  canopies. 

Plate  LXVII.     French,  late  14th  century. 

H.  3-3  in.     1856.     (Maskell  Collection.) 

Both  panels  are  badly  cracked,  and  have  been  set  in  metal  mounts. 
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353-  Leaf  of  writing  tablets  :  two  scenes,  one  above  the  other,  each  beneath  a 
canopy  of  four  arches  :  Christ  washing  Peter's  feet  and  the  Entry  into  Jerusalem. 
In  the  upper  scene  our  Lord  rides  to  right  towards  Jerusalem,  represented  by  a 
crenelated  tower  with  gateway,  upon  which  are  two  figures.  A  man  spreads  his 
garment  before  the  ass's  feet ;  another  is  seen  in  a  tree,  while  behind  are  a  disciple 
and  a  figure  carrying  a  palm.  In  the  lower  scene  our  Lord,  who  is  beardless, 
kneels  before  a  basin  and  washes  Peter's  right  foot :  the  eleven  other  apostles  are 
seated  around. 

Plate  LXXXII.     Freucli,  middle  of  tJic  14th  century. 

H.  4-4  in.     1856.     (Maskell  Collection.) 

A  hole  is  pierced  through  the  top  of  the  panel  in  the  middle.  At  the  back  the  raised  borders 
have  been  cut  away  leaving  the  whole  surface  smooth. 

354.  Another  :  the  Noli  me  tangerc  beneath  a  triple  canopy. 

Plate  LXXXI.     French,  late  14th  century. 

H.  3-14  in.     1902. 

The  top  and  lower  part  of  the  cross  carried  by  our  Lord  are  broken  off:  in  the  right-hand 
arch  of  the  canopy  a  cross  has  been  rudely  cut  by  a  later  hand. 

Two  holes  are  pierced  through  the  panel,  one  in  the  middle  gable  of  the  canopy,  the  other  to 
the  left  of  the  central  tree,  near  the  bottom. 

355.  Another  :  the  Death  of  the  Vircin,  beneath  a  triple  canopy. 

Plate  LXXXI.     Freneli,  14th  century. 
H.  4-4  in.     Given  by  A.  W.  Franks,  Esq.,  C.B.,  1894. 

At  the  top  are  two  holes,  for  suspension  ?  Between  these  begins  a  long  vertical  crack  running 
from  top  to  bottom,  the  panel  having  been  broken  into  two  pieces. 
For  the  subject,  cf.  no.  287. 

356.  Another:  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  who  stands  in  a  mandorla 
supported  by  four  angels,  while  two  other  angels  swing  censers  above  it.  The 
angels  issue  from  wavy  bands  representing  cloud,  of  which  the  mandorla  is  also 
formed.     Above  is  a  triple  canopy. 

Plate  LXXXI.     French,  14th  century. 

H.  3-3  in.     1S77.     Yxova  the  Garthe  Collection,  Cologne. 

The  scheme  is  one  which  occurs  in  French  cathedral  sculpture  of  the  14th  centurj',  for 
instance  at  Notre-Dame  at  Paris. 

357.  Another  :  St.  John  the  Baptist  and  St.  James  the  Great  standing  side  by  side 
beneath  a  two-arched  canopy.  St.  John  carries  a  disc  with  the  Agnus  Dei, 
St.  James,  who  wears  a  pilgrim's  hat  with  upturned  rim  and  strings,  carries  a 
book  or  tablet  and  a  staff. 

Plate  LXXXII.     French,  ^4th  century. 

H.  3-4  in.     1856.     (Maskell  Collection.) 

A  hole  has  been  pierced  through  the  top  between  the  arches  of  the  canopy. 

358.  Another  :  canopies  of  three  arches  in  two  tiers,  with  a  figure  under  each.  At 
the  top  in  the  middle  is  the  Virgin  with  the  Child  ;  to  the  left  of  her  is  St.  John 
the  Baptist  ;  to  the  right  St.  John  the  Evangelist.     In  the  lower  tier  St.  Laurence 
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stands  in  the  centre:  on  the  left  is  St.  Catherine  with  her  wheel;  on  the  right, 
St.  Mary  Magdalen  with  ointment-pot  and  book. 

Plate  LXXXI.     French,  14th  century. 

H.  3-16  in.     1890. 

The  ivory  is  convex  in  front.  The  sunk  surface  at  the  back  is  divided  into  compartments, 
there  being  a  raised  circle  near  the  top,  from  which  straight  lines  run  to  the  upper  and  lower 
borders.     (Cf.  no.  348.) 

359.  Another  :  a  knight  and  lady  with  wreaths,  beneath  a  canopy  of  two  arches. 

Plate  LXXXII.     French,  14th  century. 

H.  3-26  in.     Bequeathed  by  William  Barges,  Esq,.  A.R.A.,  18S1. 

On  the  back  is  a  painting,  very  much  rubbed,  of  a  cardinal  standing  before  an  altar  on  which 
is  a  crucifix. 

On  the  right  edge  are  two  small  holes. 

360.  Pair  of  writing  tablets:  on  one  leaf  a  lady  and  knight  are  engaged  in 
conversation  as  they  ride  out  hawking  ;  on  the  other,  a  kneeling  knight  presents 
to  a  lady  standing  before  him  a  rose  for  a  wreath  which  she  holds  in  her  left  hand. 
Both  scenes  are  beneath  canopies  having  in  the  spandrels  quatrefoil  apertures 
through  which  are  seen  youthful  masks.  The  upper  borders  have  each  a  row 
of  rosettes,  the  others  are  pearled. 

Plate  LXXXII.     French,  14th  cent?iry.     ' 

H.  4-3  in.     Given  by  Felix  Slade,  Esq.,  1856. 

361.  Leaf  of  writing  tablets  (?):  a  lady  and  knight  conversing  as  they  ride  out 
hawking.  The  lady  wears  a  broad-brimmed  hat  turned  up  at  the  back,  while  her 
throat  and  ears  are  covered  by  a  barbette :  she  carries  a  whip  in  her  left  hand. 
The  scene  is  represented  beneath  a  triple  canopy. 

Plate  LXXXII.     FrencJi,  first  half  of  the  14th  century. 

H.  2-625  in.     Given  by  Major-General  Meyrick,  1S78. 
Exhibited  at  the  Art  Treasures  Exhibition,  Manchester,  1857. 

There  are  no  traces  of  a  raised  border  at  the  back,  and  no  signs  of  hinges  ;  but  the  whole  leaf 
may  have  been  cut  thinner  and  converted  into  a  panel. 

362.  Pair  of  writing  tablets,  each  leaf  with  two  compartments  one  above  the 
other,  with  canopies  of  four  arches.  On  one  leaf  the  upper  scene  represents 
a  gentleman  and  lady  seated  beneath  the  trees  playing  chess,  the  gentleman 
holding  a  hawk  upon  his  wrist  ;  the  lower,  a  lady  and  gentleman  seated  on 
a  bench,  the  former  with  a  hawk,  the  latter  with  a  lapdog. 

On  the  other  leaf  the  upper  compartment  has  a  lady  and  gentleman  riding  out 
hawking,  the  lower  a  lady  holding  a  wreath  over  a  gentleman  who  kneels  before 
her. 

Plate  LXXXII.     French,  14th  century. 

H.  3-85  in.     1S56.     (Maskell  Collection.) 

On  the  back  is  written  in  ink  ;  '  Dittico  che  serviva  forse  di  cartone  ad  un  codice  del  1300  di 
falconeria,'  and  the  date  1848. 
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363.  Leaf  of  writing  tablets  (?) :  a  game  of  forfeits.  A  blindfolded  knight  kneels 
with  his  head  in  a  lady's  lap,  while  she  holds  up  a  single  finger  of  her  right 
hand.  A  bearded  knight  kneels  waiting  his  turn,  while  five  other  figures  stand 
behind,  two  with  hands  raised,  two  kissing  each  other.  Above  is  a  canopy  of 
three  arches. 

Plate  LXXXI.     French,  14.1/1  century. 
H.  3-3  in.     Given  by  A.  W.  Franks,  Esq.,  C.B.,  1888. 

The  back  of  the  pane!  is  quite  flat  :  there  is  a  small  hole  in  the  top  left-hand  corner. 
Games  of  this  kind  were  played  in  the  hall  of  the  mediaeval  castle  after  the  tables  had  been 
removed.     For  the  game  of  Hot  Cockles,  see  T.  Wright,  Hist,  of  Domestic  Manners,  &c.,  p.  230. 

364.  Another  :  a  subject  from  Romance  (?).  A  man  in  a  hood  is  conversing  with 
a  lady  in  a  wood.  They  are  watched  from  behind  a  tree  by  a  wild  man  and 
woman.     Above  the  scene  is  a  triple  canopy. 

Plate  LXXXI.     French,  second  half  of  the  14th  century. 

H.  3-4  in.     1S56. 

A  hole  is  pierced  above  the  middle  arch  of  the  canopy. 

365.  Another  :  subjects  in  two  compartments  one  above  the  other,  each 
under  a  canopy  of  three  arches.  In  the  upper  compartment  are,  on 
the  left,  a  man  and  a  woman  with  a  herd  of  swine  ;  on  the  right  a  man 
and  a  woman  kissing  each  other,  while  a  second  woman  stands  behind. 
In  the  lower  compartment  on  the  left  is  an  interior,  showing  a  man 
and  a  woman  seated  on  a  bed  ;  on  the  right  is  a  woman  standing 
in  a  gateway  holding  a  bundle  of  rods,  while  before  her  stands  a  man 
nude  to  the  waist  and  with  both  his  hands  raised,  perhaps  the  same  as 
the  person  in  the  upper  compartment. 

Plate 'LXXXll.     French,  14th  century. 

H.  4-6  in.     1877. 

In  the  centre  at  the  back  is  a  circle  more  deeply  sunk  than  the  rest  of  the  surface. 


from  which  issue  four  raised  bands  at  right  angles  to  each  other  (cf  : 


34S). 


A  hole  is  bored  through  each  side  of  the  panel  about  the  middle.     The  upper 
corners  are  chipped. 

366.  Stylus  (bone),  for  use  with  writing  tablets.     The  handle  is  carved  to 
represent  a  standing  figure  holding  a  bird,  perhaps  a  hawk. 

See  figure.     French,  14//;  century. 

L.  47  in.     Given  by  C.  H.  Read,  Esq.,  F.S.A,,  1900. 

Found  in  London. 

Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London,  second  series,  vol.  xviii,  p.  116. 

367.  Casket,  carved  with  scenes  illustrating  the  story  of  the  Chatelaine 
de  Vergi.  In  order  to  explain  the  subjects  upon  the  top  and  sides,  it 
will  be  well  to  prefix  to  the  description  a  short  abstract  of  the 
Romance.  The  Chatelaine  de  Vergi  was  the  niece  of  a  duke  of  Burgundy, 
and  beloved  by  a  knight  of  the  duke's  Court.  In  order  that  their  interviews 
may  be  absolutely  secret,  she  trains  her  pet  dog  to  meet  her  lover  in  advance. 
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All  is  well  until  the  duchess  makes  love  to  the  knight,  and  on  his  rejection 
of  her  advances,  accuses  him  to  the  duke.  The  latter  at  first  threatens  his 
life,  but  afterwards  condemns  him  to  exile.  The  knight,  rather  than  endure 
separation  from  his  lady,  betrays  her  secret ;  and  the  duke,  to  verify  his 
story,  goes  with  him  to  the  garden,  where  he  watches  the  arrival  of  the  dog  and 
sees  the  meeting  of  the  lovers.  Though  pledged  to  secrecy,  he  is  persuaded 
by  the  duchess  to  tell  her  the  whole  story,  but  threatens  her  with  death  if 
she  ever  reveals  it.  At  the  ensuing  court  festival  the  duchess  taunts  the  Lady 
of  Vergi  about  her  dog  while  the  ladies  are  preparing  for  the  round  dance  known 
as  the  Carole.  The  lady,  filled  with  consternation,  retires  into  an  inner  chamber, 
and  throwing  herself  on  a  bed  mourns  her  lover's  want  of  faith  so  bitterly 
that  she  dies  of  sorrow.  The  knight,  noticing  her  absence  from  the  dance,  goes 
to  seek  her,  and  finding  her  dead,  dies  by  his  own  hand.  The  duke  follows  in 
his  turn.  Drawing  the  sword  from  the  body,  he  returns  to  the  company  and 
kills  the  duchess  for  her  perfidy.  Afterwards  he  causes  the  lovers  to  be  buried 
in  one  grave,  and  joins  a  crusade  from  which  he  never  returns.  The  story  was 
written  in  the  second  half  of  the  13th  century:  an  English  translation,  with 
reproductions  of  the  present  casket,  has  been  written  by  Miss  A.  Kemp  Welch, 
The  Chatelaine  of  Vergi,  London,  1903:  a  new  edition,  in  the  New  Mediaeval 
Library,  appeared  in  1907. 

Lid  {Plate  LXXXIV),  left  half.  In  the  two  upper  compartments  the  Chatelaine 
de  Vergi  meets  her  lover  and  explains  her  plan  of  employing  the  dog.  In  the 
lower  compartments  she  dispatches  the  dog,  and  the  two  lovers  are  seen  together. 

Right  half :  the  duchess  tempts  the  knight,  and  later  denounces  him  to  the  duke. 
The  duke  draws  his  sword  upon  the  knight,  but  is  reconciled  on  hearing  his  story. 

Back  [Plate  LXXXIII).  The  duke  watches  the  dog  run  to  the  knight,  and  sees 
the  lovers  meet.  He  reveals  the  story  to  the  duchess  under  pledge  of  secrecy. 
The  Lady  of  Vergi  receives  a  summons  to  attend  the  Court. 

Left  End  {Plate  LXXXV).  The  duchess  and  the  ladies  of  the  Court  dance 
the  Carole. 

Front  {Plate  LXXXIII).  The  Lady  of  Vergi  lies  in  despair  on  a  bed  in  the 
inner  chamber,  watched  with  compassion  by  one  of  the  duchess's  maidens:  the 
sword  is  perhaps  that  of  the  duke,  suspended  in  the  room.  The  knight,  seeing  his 
lady  dead,  plunges  the  sword  into  his  breast.  The  duke  enters,  draws  out  the 
sword  and  goes  out  with  it. 

Right  End  {Plate  LXXXV).  The  duke  stops  the  dance  and  kills  the  duchess 
with  the  sword. 

Plates  LXXXIII-LXXXV.     French,  \\th  century. 

L.  9  in.     Given  by  A.  W.  Franks,  Esq.,  1892. 

The  mounts  are  all  lost ;  the  hinges  are  modern. 

Several  other  caskets  illustrating  this  popular  tale  are  in  existence.  Examples  are  in  the 
Louvre  (E.  Molinier,  Catalogue,  no.  61,  pp.  141  ff.),  the  Imperial  Museum  at  Vienna,  the 
Museo  Archeologico  at  Milan,  and  the  collection  of  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  at  present  exhibited  in 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  ;  for  portions  of  a  casket  exhibited  at  Paris  in  18S9  sec  Catalogue 
dc  r Exposition  retrospective  de  Part fran^ais  au  Trocadero  en  1SS9,  nos.  1 22-3,  p.  1 8. 
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368.  Casket,  with  subjects  from  knightly  hfc  and  from  Romance. 

The  Lid  [Plate  LXXXVI)  has  the  assault  upon  the  Castle  of  Love  and  a 
tournament  in  the  presence  of  ladies.  On  the  left,  the  attack  upon  the  Castle  is 
in  progress  ;  knights  discharge  roses  from  a  cross-bow  and  a  ballista  (one  of  the 
various  engines  of  war  known  as  tralniciiin,  blida.  onager,  &c.),  while  the  winged 
figure  of  Love  replies  with  arrows,  and  a  lady  prepares  to  throw  back  a  rose.  On 
the  right,  the  Castle  is  surrendered  by  a  lady  who  holds  the  keys  of  the  gate, 
while  a  knight  climbing  a  scaling-ladder  prepares  to  overcome  the  last  defenders 
on  the  battlements. 

Front  {Plate  LXXXVI).  The  two  left-hand  scenes  illustrate  the  mediaeval 
legend  of  Aristotle.  The  philosopher,  after  enjoining  prudence  upon  his  young 
pupil  Alexander,  himself  succumbs  to  the  charms  of  the  queen-mother's  maid 
Campaspe  or  Fhj-llis,  who  places  a  bit  in  his  mouth  and  rides  him  round  the  garden, 
while  Alexander  looks  on  from  a  window.  (For  the  sources  of  the  story  see 
below.)  The  rest  shows  the  Fountain  of  Youth,  the  waters  of  which  made  the  old 
and  diseased  young  and  strong  once  more.  On  the  left  appears  a  group  of  infirm 
men  and  women,  one  unable  to  walk  and  carried  on  a  man's  shoulders  :  they 
approach  the  fountain  in  which  four  youthful  figures  (perhaps  meant  for  their  own 
rejuvenated  forms)  arc  seen  bathing.     (Sec  below .) 

Back  (Plate  LXXXIV).  On  the  left  Lancelot  attacks  the  phantom  lion,  and 
crosses  the  Sword-Bridge,  threatened  by  spear-points  from  above  (see  below). 
On  the  right,  Gawain  (?)  sleeps  on  a  magic  bed  with  bells,  the  ringing  of  which, 
through  any  motion  of  the  sleeper,  gives  the  signal  for  a  shower  of  missiles  :  on  his 
shield  is  the  paw  of  a  lion  which  he  struck  off  with  his  sword.  The  lion  at  the 
foot  of  the  bed  may  be  the  wounded  beast,  though  possibly  there  may  be 
a  confusion  with  the  phantom  lion  of  the  sword-bridge  episode.  The  group 
beyond  appears  to  represent  a  later  part  of  the  story,  when  the  imprisoned  damsels 
of  the  enchanted  castle  welcome  their  deliverer.     (Sec  below.) 

Right  End  [Plate  LXXXV).  On  the  left,  the  hunter  transfixes  the  unicorn, 
which  has  run  to  the  lady  seated  beneath  a  tree  ;  on  the  right,  Tristan  and  Yseult 
converse  beneath  a  tree  in  which  King  Mark  is  concealed.  His  face  is  seen 
reflected  in  the  pool  by  which  the  lovers  are  seated.     [See  below.) 

Left  End  [Plate  LXXXV).  A  knight  greets  a  hooded  figure  who  advances 
from  a  crenelated  gateway  holding  a  key  in  his  hand.  Behind  the  knight,  his  horse 
is  seen  tethered  to  the  branch  of  a  tree.  The  subject  perhaps  represents  Parceval 
come  to  receive  the  talisman  which  is  to  protect  him  from  all  perils. 

Plates  LXXXIV-LXXXVL     French,  \J,th  century. 

L.  8-38  in.     1856.     (Maskell  Collection.) 

The  mounts  are  modern. 

The  casket  belonged  to  jMr.  S.  W.  Stevenson,  F.S..A..,  of  Norwich,  in  1850  (Archaeologia, 
xxxii,  p.  446  ;  Journal  of  the  British  Arcliafological  Association,  \.  1S50,  pp.  267,  where  it  is 
described  by  Mr.  T.  ^\'right  and  drawn  by  Mr.  Fairholt).  The  same  writer  describes  it 
in  Essays  on  Archaeological  Subjects,  ii,  pp.  88  li".  (1S58).  It  is  further  illustrated  in  TIic 
Burlington  Magazine,   1904,  pp.  301-3. 

It  belongs  to  a  group  represented  by  several  examples,  one  of  which  is  in  the  Victoria  and 
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Albert  Museum  (no.  146.  '66,  W.  Maskell,  Description,  &c.,  p.  64  ;  Museum  Portfolio  of  Ivories, 
part  XXV,  nos.  i  and  2)  ;  on  all  the  same  subjects  are  repeated  with  slight  variations.  On  the 
group  see  T.  Wright,  as  above  ;  J.  von  Antoniewicz  in  K.  Vollmoller's  Ronianisclie  Forschiingen , 
vol.  V,  Erlangen,  1890,  pp.  258  ff.,  where  there  is  a  list  of  earlier  references,  including  John  Carter, 
Specimens  of  Ancient  Sculpture  and  Painting,  1786-7.  Probably  the  earhest  reproductions  of 
caskets  or  fragments  are  those  published  by  Passeri  in  the  appendix  to  Gori's  Thesaurus 
veteruni  diptvcIioruin,\\\,  p.  64,  and  Lebasque  xnMcnwires  deV  Acadeinie  Royale  des  Inscriptions 
et  Belles-Lettres,  xviii,  17S3,  p.  322,  pi.  xxii.  See  also  La  Collection  Spitzer,  vol.  i,  Les  Ivoires, 
no.  79,  pi.  xxi,  with  a  description  of  perhaps  the  finest  casket  of  the  group,  now  in  the  collection 
of  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan. 

Isolated  panels  from  such  caskets  are  in  various  collections  :  a  lid,  very  much  like  the  one  here 
reproduced,  is  in  the  Free  Public  Museums  at  Liverpool  (F.  Pulszky,  Catalogue  of  the  Fejervary 
Ivories,  1S56  ;  C.  T.  Gatty,  Catalogue  of  the  Mediaeval  and  later  Antiquities  in  the  Mayer  Collec- 
tion, 1883,  p.  7,  and  pi.  xi).     Another  lid  is  at  Boulogne  (Westwood,  Fictile  Ivories,  pp.  246-7). 

It  has  been  argued  by  Dr.  Antoniewicz  (see  above)  that  the  subjects  upon  these  caskets  are 
not  a  merely  ornamental  series,  but  that  they  were  selected  to  express  a  logical  sequence  of  ideas. 
According  to  his  view,  they  are  a  pictorial  discourse  upon  love,  with  its  honour  and  dishonour, 
folly  and  wisdom.  In  view  of  the  generally  didactic  character  of  mediaeval  art,  there  is 
nothing  improbable  in  the  hypothesis. 

The  episodes  of  Aristotle,  Lancelot  on  the  Sword-Bridge,  the  Capture  of  the  Unicorn,  and  the 
favourite  scene  of  Virgil  suspended  from  the  window  in  a  basket,  all  occur  with  other  subjects  on 
the  capital  of  a  column  in  the  church  of  St.  Pierre  at  Caen  in  Normandy.  Subjects  of  the  same 
group  occur  at  Lyons,  Rouen,  Lausanne,  and  Cracow. 

The  subject  of  the  Taking  of  the  Castle  of  Love  was  very  popular  in  the  Middle  Ages;  it  is 
also  found  on  Qiirror-cases  (see  nos.  381,  382).  The  well-known  episode  of  the  erection  of 
a  real  Castle  of  Love  at  a  pageant  in  Treviso  in  the  13th  century  is  described  by  Mr.  F.  Hamilton 
Jackson,  The  Shores  of  the  Adriatic,  vol.  i.  The  Italian  Side,  p.  309. 

The  story  of  Aristotle  is  derived  from  the  Lai  d'Aristote  of  Henri  d'Andcly  (Barbazan  and 
Meon,  Fabliaux,  vol.  iii,  p.  96)  :  there  was  a  German  version  called  Aristotle  and  Phyllis  (Von 
derHagen,  Gesaintabenteuer,  vol.  i,  p.  17:  see  also  his  Introduction,  pp.  xxv-xxxii).  The  tale 
itself  is  probably  of  Indian  origin,  and  was  only  applied  to  Aristotle  as  the  most  celebrated  of 
western  wise  men.  The  essence  of  the  story  is  to  be  found  in  the  Hitopadesa,  and  in  Bidpai's 
Kalila  and  Diinna;  for  its  earliest  form  see  T.  'Be.nky,  Pandschatantra,  ii,  306,  book  iv,  tale  6. 
The  oldest  western  version  appears  to  be  that  of  the  Sultan  and  his  Vizier,  quoted  by  Cardonne, 
Melanges  de  littcrature  orientate,  vol.  i,  3,  16,  and  it  was  after  the  composition  of  this  that  Aristotle 
was  introduced  as  the  victim.  For  early  French  and  Italian  allusions  see  Comparetti,  Virgilio  net 
medio  evo.  References  for  the  examples  of  the  13th  and  14th  centuries  in  the  churches  of  Lyons, 
Caen,  Rouen,  and  Lausanne  are  given  by  E.  Male,  L'art  religieux  du  xiii°  sihle,  p.  428, 
one  of  the  more  important  early  articles  being  that  in  Didron's  Annates  archhilogiques, 
xxiii,  pp.  332  ff.  The  subject  is  frequent  in  Italian  representations  of  Petrarch's  Triumph 
of  Love.  For  examples  in  later  art  see  Campbell  Dodgson,  Jahrbuch  der  K.  Preussischen 
Kunstsammlungen,  xviii,  184  ff.  Montfaucon,  Antiquitc  expliquce,  vol.  iii,  pi.  Ill,  p.  356, 
mentions  an  ivory  at  St.  Germain-des-Pres  on  which  Aristotle  is  represented. 

For  Lancelot  crossing  the  Sword-Bridge  and  fighting  with  the  phantom  lion,  see  Jonckbloet, 
Roman  de  la  Charrette,  1850,  pp.  31-2,  77-S.  The  two  remaining  scenes  on  the  back  of  the 
casket,  the  knight  on  the  enchanted  bed,  and  the  three  damsels,  are  assumed  to  refer  to  the 
adventures  of  Gawain,  related  in  the  romance  of  Parceval  le  Gallois  (ed.  Potvin,  Mons,  1865-72, 
vol.  ii,  pp.  302-6,  iii,  pp.  1-5).  It  is  possible  that  there  may  be  an  allusion  to  an  adventure  of 
Lancelot  with  an  enchanted  bed  (Jonckbloet,  as  above,  pp.  60,  61),  though  the  details  seem  to 
make  the  reference  to  Gawain  more  probable.  See  British  Museum,  Department  of  Manuscripts, 
Catalogue  of  Additions,  1900-1905,  p.  159.  An  ivory  with  these  subjects  was  discussed  and 
illustrated  by  Levesque,  as  above,  pp.  322,  and  by  Ferrario,  Romanzi  di  Cavalleria,  vol.  ii,  p.  100, 
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Milan,  1828.  The  magic  bed  occurs  on  the  casket  reproduced  in  Gori :  on  this  subject  see  also 
Armstrong's  edition  of  the  Chevalier  a  I'Epee,  Baltimore,  1900. 

The  Capture  of  the  Unicorn  through  the  agency  of  a  virgin  was  symbolically  connected  from 
very  early  times  with  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  was  used  to  illustrate  the  virtue  of  purity.  It  is 
described  in  the  bestiaries  at  some  length,  and  is  associated  with  the  Incarnation,  as  the  Pelican 
in  her  piety  accompanies  the  Crucifixion.  In  the  large  illustrated  Bibles,  such  as  that  from 
Florefife  (12th  century)  in  the  British  Museum,  it  is  on  the  same  page  as  the  Nativity  (f.  168). 
The  sermons  of  Honorius  of  Autun  on  the  Annunciation  and  the  Nativity  especially  contributed 
to  the  popularity  of  the  unicorn  in  mediaeval  art.  It  appears  among  the  sculptures  on  the  fagade 
of  the  Cathedral  of  Lyons  (L.  Begulc,  Alonograpkie  de  la  Cath.  de  Lyon,  pi.  opp.  p.  202).  For 
the  religious  symbolism  of  the  unicorn,  see  Archaeological  J 0U7-7taI,  xli,  1884,  pp.  230  ff. 

The  story  of  Tristan  was  formed  into  a  connected  poem  in  England  about  A.  D.  1150  :  about 
twenty  years  later  another  version  was  compiled  by  one  Thomas,  an  Anglo-Norman.  In  the 
14th  and  15th  centuries  the  romance  enjoyed  an  immense  popularity  (Gaston  Paris,  La  litteratiire 
frani^aise  au  iiioyen  dge,  1905,  pp.  99  ff.). 

The  subject  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  casket  with  the  knight  and  hermit  is  not  identified  with 
certainty  :  the  description  given  above  appears  to  suit  the  figures  represented. 

369.  Panel  from  a  casket;  on  the  left  a  knight,  dismounted  from  his  horse,  runs 
his  sword  through  the  body  of  a  wild  man  who  wields  a  club  :  in  the  foreground 
is  a  fountain.  On  the  right,  separated  from  the  former  subject  by  a  tree,  the 
same  knight  is  seen  grasping  the  hand  of  a  bearded  figure  carr)'ing  a  key  in  his 
left  hand. 

P/cilf  LXXXVII.     French,  14th  century. 

L.  5-36  in.     1855.     (Bernal  Collection). 

There  are  four  small  holes  in  this  panel,  two  near  the  top  and  bottom  corners  on  the  right- 
hand  side,  one  in  the  lower  part  of  the  fountain,  the  lust  passing  through  the  body  of  the  figure 
with  the  key. 

The  workmanship  of  this  panel  is  inferior  :  the  horse  is  badly  drawn,  and  the  attitudes  of  the 
combatants  are  awkward.  The  right  leg  of  the  figure  with  the  key  is  omitted.  Cf.  the  subject 
on  the  left  end  of  casket,  no.  36S. 

370.  Panel  from  a  casket  :  the  subjects  identical  with  those  on  the  back  of  no.  368. 

Plate  LXXXVII.     French,  14th  century. 

L.  7-5  in.  In  the  cover  of  MS.  Add.  36,615,  purchased  1901.  (.V,v  British  Museum,  Depart- 
ment of  Manuscripts,  Catalogue  of  Additions,  1900-1905,  p.  159.) 

371.  Casket,  in  original  mounts,  which  have  been  re-gilded.  On  the  top  of  the  lid, 
under  four  canopies,  are  St.  Margaret  rising  from  the  back  of  the  monster,  the 
Virgin  standing  with  the  Child,  St.  Christopher,  and  St.  James  the  Great.  Round 
the  sides,  under  similar  canopies,  are  various  figures  and  groups.  At  the  left  end 
appears  to  be  the  martyrdom  of  a  royal  personage  ;  on  the  back  is  a  flagellation 
carried  out  by  two  executioners  in  the  presence  of  a  king  upon  his  throne. 

Plate  LXXXVII.     French,  second  half  of  the  14th  century. 

L.  3-lS  in.     Given  by  Major-General  iVIeyrick,  187S. 

The  carving  is  extremely  coarse,  so  that  details  are  distinguished  with  difficulty. 

The  metal  mounts  on  the  lid  are  set  with  five  glass  pastes  :  a  rather  larger  casket  in  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  (no.  264-1867)  has  gilt  mounts  of  similar  character  also  set  with 
pastes. 
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372.  Panel  from  a  casket  :  the  subjects  are  in  three  compartments,  that  in  the 
middle  being  smaller  than  the  others  and  having  above  it  the  place  for  the  lock. 
On  the  left  is  seen  the  decapitation  of  a  female  saint  ;  on  the  right,  two  mounted 
figures  ride  to  the  right  ;  in  the  middle  two  angels  support  the  soul  of  the 
martyr  in  a  glory.  The  two  lateral  compartments  are  surmounted  by  triple 
architectural  canopies  ;  the  central  compartment  is  flanked  by  buttresses.  The 
ground  is  hatched  throughout. 

Plate  LXXII.     French,  late  ij^tli  century. 
L.  4  in.     Given  by  iSIajor-General  Aleyrick,  1878. 

373.  Panel  in  low  relief:  a  pair  of  letters  (a)  connected  by  a  tasselled  love-knot. 
In  the  background  are  plants  with  leaves  serrated  along  the  edges.  The  design  is 
enclosed  in  a  border  ornamented  with  a  running  scroll  of  similar  leaves. 

See  figure.     Flemish,  i')th  ccntttry. 


L.  5-2  in. 

The  scheme  of  the  design  recalls  that  upon  the  gilt  metal  handle  of  an  enamelled  knife  with 
the  arms  of  Philip  the  Good,  now  in  the  Louvre.  On  this  knife  two  f's  are  similarly  joined, 
while  a  similar  floral  scroll  ornaments  the  bevelled  edges  of  the  pommel. 

Two  panels  in  the  Musee  de  Cluny  have  pairs  of  letters  [a  and  ?')  in  the  same  style  :  another 
panel  of  the  class  is  in  the  Figdor  Collection  at  Vienna. 

374.  MiRROR-CA.SE  :  two  lovers  in  a  garden,  the  lady  carrj'ing  a  dog  on  her  left  arm. 
Projecting  from  the  rim  are  four  dragons. 

Plate  LXXXVIII.     French,  14th  century. 

H.  2-8  in.     1856.     (Maskell  Collection.) 

The  dragon  in  the  lower  left-hand  corner  is  a  restoration.  There  is  a  large  hole  at  the  top 
near  the  rim  :  lower  down  are  four  smaller  holes  in  two  pairs,  two  of  them  passing  through  the 
body  of  the  male  figure. 

On  the  back  is  written  in  ink  :   I'rotivi'  te  30  //////  1840. 

It  may  be  observed  that  scenes  from  knightly  life  similar  to  those  represented  on  this  and  the 
following  mirror-cases  are  also  to  be  seen  among  the  sculptures  of  Gothic  cathedrals,  e.g.  the 
Cathedral  of  Lyons,  where  they  occur  among  the  subjects  of  the  central  portal  (L.  Begule, 
MonograpJiie  de  ta  Catlu'drale  de  Lyon,  pp.  172-3,  pi.  i  and  ii),  and  the  Cathedral  of  Rouen, 
where  they  occupy  a  similar  position  (L.  Pillon  in  Re-,',  de  Fart  ancieii  et  Jiwdernc,  Jan. -June, 
1905,  p.  203,  &c.). 
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375.  MiRROR-CASF.  :  two  lovers  standing  with  clasped  hands  in  a  garden,  the  lady  with 
a  small  dog  on  her  left  arm.  On  the  left  is  a  third  figure  carrying  a  wreath  :  on 
the  right,  a  tree. 

Plate  LXXXVIII.     FrencJi,  ij^tk  century. 

D.  2-66  in.     1856.     I Maskell  Collection.) 

This  cover  has  been  cut  and  riled  dov.-n.  probably  that  it  might  be  fitted  in  a  frame. 

376.  AniiTIIER  :  a  lady  and  gentleman  seated  on  a  bench  in  con\-er>ation.  Both  wear 
hawking-gloves,  and  the  gentleman  has  a  havrk  upon  his  wri.-t. 

Plate  LXXXVIII.     French.  14///  ccuttuj. 
D.  3.52  in.     1S56.     aiaskell  Collection.) 

The  edge  has  a  rebate,  showing  that  there  v.as  once  an  applied  border,  perhaps  of  metal.  At 
the  top  is  a  hole  for  suspension. 

377.  Another:  a  knight  and  lady  riding  out  to  hawk,  with  their  bird-,  followed  by 
an  attendant  with  a  spear. 

At  the  corners  are  four  dragons. 

Plate  LXXX\'III.     French,  i^th  century. 

H.  3-94  in.     1856.     (Maskell  Collection.) 

R.  Koechlin  in  A.  Michel's  Histoire  de  Fart  depuis  les premiers  teDips  chrttiens  jiisqu'a  nos 
jours,  vol.  ii,  p.  493,  Paris,  1906. 

A  mirror  with  a  similar  hawking  scene  is  in  the  \'ictoria  and  Albert  Museum,  no.  219.  '67. 

378.  Another  :  a  knight  and  lad}'  riding  to  right  in  conversation.  The  knight  has  a 
hawk  upon  his  left  arm  ;  the  lady,  who  rides  asti-ide.  carries  a  whip  with  several 
thongs.  Behind  them  follow  two  attendants  with  spears.  In  the  foreground  are 
a  dog  and  a  rabbit  (?)  by  a  bush  or  \-oung  tree  ;  in  the  background  is  a  larger  tree. 

Plate  LXXXVIII.     French.  \A,th  century. 

D.  474  in.     1S56.     (Maskell  Collection.) 

The  ivory  is  extremely  thin,  and  is  cracked  in  several  [jlaces.  C>n  the  edge,  above  the  heads 
of  the  attendants,  a  small  piece  of  the  border  has  been  broken  off  and  replaced. 

The  sunk  portion  of  the  back  is  covered  with  a  piece  of  figured  paper,  apparently  of  about 
A.  D.  1600,  with  a  design  of  birds,  beasts,  and  insects  disposed  among  plants  and  grass. 

A  similar  subject  ornaments  a  mirror-case  in  the  \'ictoria  and  Albert  Museum  {Portfolio  of 
Ivories,  part  xxvii,  plate  i  b). 

379.  Another:  a  lady  and  gentleman  riding  out  ha^vking,  each  with  hawk  on  fist  : 
behind  them  is  an  attendant  blowing  a  horn.  The  subject  is  enclosed  b)-  a  seven- 
foil  border  ^\'ith  masks  in  the  spandrels. 

Plate  LXXXVIII.     French,  14//-  century. 

D.  2-5  in.     1S56.     (Maskell  Collection.) 

The  back  has  been  thinned  on  a  lathe,  and  the  surface  is  quite  flat. 

380.  Another,  fragmentary,  with  military  subjects  in  three  zones.  In  the  upper- 
most, a  knight  rides  to  left  carrying  a  heart-shaped  shield,  and  with  his  visor  up. 
He  is  accompanied  by  two  other  horsemen,  while  the  heads  of  four  other  bearded 
figures  are  visible.    In  the  middle  zone  eight  knights  in  complete  mail,  with  surcoats. 
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stand  in  a  line  armed  witli  lances,  swords,  and  heater-shaped  shields :  they  wear 
headpieces  of  four  types,  a  helmet  with  visor  open  or  closed,  a  pointed  iron  cap  with 
a  nasal,  a  similar  cap  with  turned-out  rim  and  no  nasal,  and  a  plain  hemispherical 
cap  over  the  coif  of  mail.  Some  wear  plate  defences  on  the  leg,  like  the  mounted 
knight  in  the  upper  zone,  and  the  spurs  seem  to  be  prick-spurs  without  rowels. 
In  the  lower  zone  a  knight  in  a  steel  cap  is  seated  asleep  with  his  helm  on  the 
ground  behind  him.  The  border  is  ornamented  with  rosettes,  and  on  the  outer 
rim  are  fragments  of  the  paws  and  tails  of  two  projecting  lions. 
Plate  LXXXIX.     French,  \^tli  cciilnry. 

H.  5.56  in.     1902. 

The  ivory  is  very  thin,  and  the  background  has  worn  through  in  several  places  in  the  two 
lower  zones  :  three  crosses  and  three  ovals  are  rudely  scratched  on  the  back.  In  1850  it  was  in 
the  collection  of  A.  C.  Kirkmann,  Esq. 

Proceedings  cf  the  Society  of  Antiqiicuiis  of  Londo7i,  second  series,  \-ol.  .\i\,  p.  44  (fig.) ; 
Jour7ial  of  tJie  Britisti  Archaeological  Association,  vi,  1851,  pi.  xiv.  A  complete  half  of  a  mirror- 
case,  which  may  have  been  the  companion  of  this,  is  figured  in  Archaeologia,  \ol.  xvi,  pi.  xli.x,  the 
subject  being  the  capitulation  of  the  Castle  of  Love. 

Mr.  Kirkmann,  in  tlie  paper  in  the  Journal  of  the  British  Archaeological  Association  cited 
above,  uses  this  carving  to  prove  that  knights  sometimes  used  the  prick-spur  singly  and  not  in 
pairs. 

381.  Mirror-case  :  the  taking  of  the  Castle  of  Love.  Two  knights  encounter 
before  the  gateway  of  the  Castle,  in  which  is  seen  a  portcullis  :  above  the  gate 
a  lady  throws  down  flowers.  Two  other  ladies  appear  in  the  left-hand  tower, 
beneath  which  is  a  third  mounted  knight ;  on  the  right  another  knight  is  shooting 
a  flower  from  a  bow  at  the  lady  on  the  upper  battlements.  At  four  points  on 
the  rim  are  four  projecting  dragons,  giving  the  whole  a  rectangular  form. 

Plate  LXXXIX.     French,  v\th  century. 

D.  4-5  in.     Given  by  A.  W.  Franks,  Esq.,  C.B.,  1888. 

This  ivory  may  be  compared  with  one  of  the  examples  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 
(no.  218.  '67)  reproduced  by  W.  Maskell,  J)escriptio?i  of  the  Ivories,  &c.,  plate  opposite  p.  S3,  and 
in  the  Museum  Portfolio  of  Poorics,  part  xxviii,  plate  \\c. 

382.  Another  :  the  same  subject  differently  treated.  In  the  foreground  two  mounted 
knights  engage  with  swords.  To  right  a  third,  standing  upon  one  of  the  horses, 
attempts  to  scale  the  battlements  while  a  lady  throws  flowers  at  him.  A  fourth 
to  left  mounts  a  scaling-ladder,  and  is  received  by  a  lady  standing  at  the  top.  On 
the  battlements  in  the  centre  are  two  other  figures.  The  whole  is  enclosed  within 
an  eight-foiled  border,  in  the  spandrels  of  which  are  grinning  masks.  On  the 
rim  are  four  monsters,  giving  the  whole  a  rectangular  form. 

Plate  LXXXIX.     French,  i^tli  century. 

U.  4-4  in.     1S56.     (Maskell  Collection.) 

The  background  is  thin  and  cracked  in  one  or  two  places.  The  monsters  projecting  from  the 
rim  are  modern  restorations. 

The  vvoik  lacks  the  finish  of  that  in  the  mirrors  with  similar  subjects  in  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum  (nos.  1617.  '55  and  g.  '72).     For  the  Castle  of  Love  see  no.  368. 
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383.  Mirror-case  :  a  love-scene  in  a  garden.  In  the  foreground  a  gentleman  oftcrs 
a  heart  to  a  lady  ;  behind  him  is  seated  a  second  male  figure  wearing  a  hood.  On 
the  right  are  buildings,  and  between  the  l^gures,  trees.  Abo\'e,  two  winged  Loves 
hold  a  shield  bearing  a  rose.  The  scene  is  enclosed  in  a  large  cusped 
quatrefoil  with  roses  in  the  spandrels,  and  from  the  rim  project  four  trefoil 
leaves,  making  the  general  outline  rectangular. 

Plate  XC.     French,  late  14th  eentury. 
H.  4-o6  in.     1856.     (Maskell  Collection.) 

384.  Another  :  a  lady  and  gentleman  holding  a  wreath  stand  in  a  garden  with 
buildings  in  the  background.  The  subject  is  within  a  quatrefoil,  in  the  spandrels 
of  which  trefoils  are  carved.  At  four  points  upon  the  edge  are  projecting  leaves, 
making  the  outline  approximately  square. 

Plate  XC.     French,  late  iJ^t/t  century. 
H.  3.16  in.     1885.     (Rohde  Hawkins  Collection.) 

What  may   have  been  the   companion   half  was  in  the   Carmichael  Collection   (Catalogue, 
Christie's,  1902,  no.  7). 

385.  Anotpier  :  a  lady  and  gentleman  in  a  garden  or  open  space  flanked  by  buildings, 
and  with  a  tree  in  the  background.  The  gentleman  offers  a  heart  to  the  lady. 
The  circular  field  is  inscribed  with  a  quatrefoil,  and  has  projecting  leaves  beyond 
the  rim  in  the  same  style  as  the  preceding  number. 

Plate  XCI.     French,  end  of  14th  cent/ay. 
H.  3-96  in.    1856.     (Maskell  Collection.) 

386.  Another  :  the  Annunciatk  )N.  The  Virgin  stands  on  the  right  before  a  build- 
ing, from  which  hang  two  objects  resembling  lamps,  with  a  book  on  a  desk  at 
her  side :  the  angel  kneels  on  the  left  holding  a  scroll.  Between  them  is  a  pot 
containing  a  lily.  The  subject  is  surrounded  by  floral  scrolls  with  the  words 
Mater  Dei  enclosed  within  cable  border. 

Plate  LXXIII.     Flemish,  jrjh  century. 

D.  3-6  in.     Given  by  William  Ijurges,  Esq.,  A.R.A.,  1S79. 

Said  to  have  been  found  during  the  digging  of  foundations  for  New  Inn  Hall,  Oxford. 

The  style  of  this  mirror-case  may  be  compared  with  that  of  a  group  of  ivory  combs,  on  some 
of  which  the  Annunciation  also  occurs.  In  the  example  in  the  Kaiser  P'riedrich  Ivluseum  at 
Berlin  (W.  Voge,  Catalogue,  no.  151,  pi.  xxxviii)  the  formal  lily  and  foliated  border  are  almost 
the  same.  A  rectangular  panel  with  a  similar  Annunciation  is  in  the  Cottreau  Collection  at 
Paris  ;   cf.  also  a  medallion  in  the  Louvre  (E.  Molinier,  Catalogiw  dcs  ivoires,  no.  127). 

The  type  of  the  Virgin  may  be  compared  with  that  of  no.  320.  The  manner  in  which  the  angel's 
hair  is  treated  at  the  sides  of  the  head  recalls  the  characteristic  fashion  of  representing  angels  in 
many  iVISS.  of  the  15th  century.  It  is  a  feature  of  the  ivory  statuette  at  Langres  [see  above,  under 
no.  311,  and  R.  Koechlin,  in  A.  IMichel,  Histoirc  de  I'art,  &c.,  vol.  ii,  fig.  326,  p.  4S9). 

The  kind  of  floral  scroll  here  seen  is  found  no.  373  above  ;  on  the  border  of  an  ivory  panel,  in 
the  Bavarian  National  Museum  at  Munich,  can-ed  with  the  Crucifixion  ;  on  the  border  of  a 
reliquary  formerly  in  the  Spitzer  Collection  (Molinier,  Ivoires,  p.  193);  on  the  borders  of  bone 
caskets  represented  in  various  Museums  (W.  JMaskell,  Description  of  tlie  Ivories,  fig.  on  p.  Ixi  ; 
von  Schlosser,  Jahrb.  der  ktinsthist.  Sammlungen,  &c.,  xx,  pp.  252  ff.)  ;  and  on  the  handle  of  a 
knife  of  Philip  the  Good  of  Burgundy,  in  the  Mediaeval  Department  of  the  Louvre  at  Paris. 
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The  authenticity  of  this  mirror-case  has  been  doubted,  partly  on  account  of  the  exceptional 
nature  of  the  inscription,  partly  because  the  figures  resemble  in  style  those  upon  other  ivories  which 
have  been  suspected  (j-tv  Introduction,  pp.  xlv-xlvii).  The  reliquary  from  the  Spitzer  Collection 
belongs  to  a  class  of  ivories  with  a  ground  seme  of  fleurs-de-lys,  which  has  incurred  exceptionally 
strong  suspicion,  though  nothing  precise  has  been  proved  against  them.  The  fleurs-de-lys  are 
also  conspicuous  on  certain  large  triptychs  with  statuettes  of  the  Virgin  in  the  archaeological 
Museum  at  Milan  and  the  treasury  of  Monza  Cathedral,  which  have  on  their  leaves  subjects  with 
hatched  backgrounds  somewhat  similar  to  no.  323. 

387.  Mirror-case  ;  a  group  of  morris  dancers  in  an  enclosed  garden.      The  back- 
ground is  hatched. 

Plate  XCI.     North  French  or  Flemish,  late  i^th  century. 
D.  3-6  in.     1856.     (Maskell  Collection.) 


C.     GERMAN. 

388.  Panel  in  high  relief:  the  Flagellation,  beneath  a  plain  canopy.  Our 
Lord  is  bound  to  a  column  in  the  middle,  and  lashed  by  three  soldiers ;  a  fifth 
figure  stands  in  the  background  on  the  right.  A  sixth  of  very  small  dimensions 
is  seated  in  the  foreground,  while  a  seventh  originally  stood  on  the  extreme  right 
at  the  side. 

Plate  LXV.     14///  century. 

H.  172  in.     Given  by  Lady  Charlotte  Schreiber,  1888. 

The  legs  of  the  fifth  figure,  the  head  of  the  sixth,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  seventh  are  broken 
off.     The  left  arm  of  the  third  soldier  is  broken. 
The  ivory  is  of  a  dark  brown  colour. 

389.  Leaf  of  a  diptych  :  the  woman  taken  in  adultery.  The  woman  kneels 
before  our  Lord,  who  stands  surrounded  by  his  disciples  beneath  an  arch  with 
foliations  in  the  spandrels. 

Plate  LIII.     Late  \^th  century. 

H.  3-9  in.     1856.     (Maskell  Collection.) 

The  lower  right-hand  corner  and  the  places  formerly  occupied  by  the  hinges  are  restored  with 
wax.  The  back  is  very  much  decayed  and  cracked,  one  fissure  penetrating  to  the  carving  upon 
the  front. 

390.  Triptych  of  painted  wood,  with  applied  ivory  figures  in  three  zones.  In  the 
uppermost  zone  of  the  two  leaves  are  the  Annunciation  and  Salutation ;  in  the 
middle,  the  Nativity  and  Adoration  of  the  Magi  ;  at  the  bottom,  the  Presenta- 
tion in  the  Temple  and  the  Plight  into  Egypt.  The  central  panel  has  in 
the  middle  the  Crucifixion  between  the  Virgin  and  St.  John,  at  the  bottom  the 
Death  of  the  Virgin,  and  at  the  top  her  Coronation.  On  the  exterior  of  the  leaves 
are  painted  SS.  Catherine,  Margaret,  Nicholas,  and  Martin. 

Plate  y^QW.     14th  century. 

H.  3  ft.  I  in.     1858. 

Exhibited  at  the  Art  Treasures  Exhibition,  Manchester,  1857. 

Sec  Oigby  Wyatt,  Nolices  of  Sculfilurc  in  h'ory,  published  by  the  Arundel  Society,  p.  14.    In  the 
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catalogue  of  Mr.  David  Falcke's  collection  (Christie's,  1S58),  p.  164,  the  triptych  is  stated  to 
have  been  for  twenty-one  years  in  the  collection  of  Dr.  IJohm  of  Vienna,  who  said  that  it  had 
been  presented  by  the  Pope  to  the  Emperor  about  the  middle  of  the  14th  centurj',  and  that 
records  existed  proving  it  to  have  been  presented  to  a  convent  in  the  15th  century  by  an 
empress,  together  with  a  number  of  relics.  He  believed  that  it  remained  in  the  Convent  Church 
until  the  suppression  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Joseph  II,  when  it  passed  to  a  superior 
officer,  from  whom  he  bought  it  :  it  was  purchased  by  Mr.  D.  Falcke  from  Dr.  Bohm's 
collection  in  April,  1S55.     Its  earlier  history  requires  confirmation. 

As  noticed  in  the  Introduction  (p.  xlvi),  this  triptych  is  regarded  with  suspicion.  If  the 
woodwork  is  old,  it  is  strange  that  a  clever  ivory  carver,  working  either  in  mediaeval  or  modern 
times,  should  not  have  better  adapted  the  figures  to  their  positions,  or  made  them  upon  a  more 
uniform  scale.  If  both  triptych  and  ivories  are  modern,  the  same  difficulty  arises.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  figures  are  of  mediaeval  date,  but  remounted  at  a  later  period,  their  incongruity 
might  be  partly  explained  by  supposing  them  to  have  belonged  to  different  sets  or  groups 
combined  to  ornament  a  triptych  for  which  they  were  not  originally  intended.  Even  then  their 
position  is  somewhat  ambiguous,  for  they  are  not  easily  affiliated  to  any  other  group  of  ivories. 
The  costumes  of  the  woman  on  the  left  of  the  Crucifixion,  and  of  the  Elizabeth  of  the  Salutation 
are  remarkable  ;  in  the  Annunciation  the  Virgin  holds  a  spindle  with  wool,  a  feature  characteristic 
of  this  scene  in  Byzantine  art  (G.  Millet,  Quclques  reprc'scntatioiis  by::antines  dc  la  salutiition 
aiigeliqiie  in  Bulletin  de  Correspondance  Hellcniquc,  1894),  but  appearing,  through  liyzantine 
influence,  in  German  MSS.  of  the  13th  century  (A.  Haseloff,  Eine  Tluii-ine^isch-Sdchsischc 
Malerschule  des  i^toi  Jahrhuiiderts,  Strassburg,  1S97,  p.  90). 

391.  Chess-piece  :  a  king  seated  on  a  throne,  the  back  of  which  is  represented 
as  made  of  vertical  boards  supported  by  two  tran.sverse  bars  {sec  figure).  He  wears 
a  mantle  fastened  at  the  neck,  and  originall)'  held  a  horn  to  his  lips  with  his  right 
hand,  which  is  now  broken  off,  only  the  mouth-piece  of  the  horn  being  visible  over 


the  face.     On  each  side   of  the  throne  stands  a  man-at-arms,  the  figure  on  the 
right  carrying  a  long  axe  and  small  triangular  shield,  that  on  the  left  a  shield 
only.     Before  the  king's  knees  stands  a  dog. 
Plate  XCIII.     \'\th-\'^th  century. 

H.  2-9  in.     1856. 

A  similar  piece  is  m  the  Musee  de  Cluny  at  Paris. 

On  the  bottom  is  cut  a  letter  //,  with  dots  above  and  below  the  cross-bar. 
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392.  Chess-piece  (morse  ivory) :  a  queen  seated  on  a  throne  with  high  back.  She 
wears  a  long  tunic  covering  the  feet,  a  mantle  fastened  at  the  neck,  and  a  floriated 
crown  :  in  her  hand  is  a  sceptre.  On  her  right  stands  a  small  figure  in  a  short  tunic 
(a  page  ?)  carrying  a  globular  vessel  ;  on  her  left,  a  man-at-arms  with  a  spear  :  the 
portion  over  his  breast  with  three  bars  and  as  many  rows  of 
annulets  per  fessc  is  perhaps  more  likely  to  represent  a  kind  of 
cuirass  than  a  shield,  which  would  naturally  be  carried  on  the 
left  arm.  The  back  of  the  throne  {see  figure)  represents  a 
crenelated  building  from  which  rises  "a  tower  with  battle- 
ments, flanked  by  two  pinnacles ;  the  upper  part  of  one 
pinnacle  is  broken  off. 

Plate  XCIII.     Y'^tli-i^th  century. 

H.  2-26  in.     1856. 
Obtained  in  Copenhagen. 
The  back  is  published  in  Annaler  for  Nordiske  Oldkyndighed,  1S3S-9,  pi.  i,  fig.  5  ;  see  also 
p.  147- 

393.  Chess-piece  :  a  bishop  mounted  and  carrying  his  crozier  in  his  left  hand.  The 
horse  is  surrounded  by  fourteen  small  standing  figures  in  relief,  the  six  in  front 
being  apparently  priests,  the  eight  others  archers  with  cross-bows. 

Plate  XCIII.      \\tli.  century. 

H.  3-6  in.     1857. 

The  back  of  the  mitre  is  broken,  and  the  heads  of  several  of  the  small  figures  worn  or 
damaged. 

This  object  was  obtained  in  Venice. 

Other  pieces  with  guards  of  bowmen  are  in  the  Germanic  Museum  at  Nuremberg  (Westwood, 
Fictile  Ivories,  p.  464  ;  Mitthciliingen  der  K.  K.  Central-Commission,  Vienna,  xv,  p.  cxl ; 
A.  Essenwein,  Kiinst  und  kuliurgeschiclitliche  Denkiiiale  des  Germanische?t  National-Museums, 
1S77,  pi.  xxvi,  fig.  3)  ;  in  the  Antiquarium  at  Regensburg  (J.  H.  von  Hefner-Alteneck,  Trachten, 
Kunstwerke  imd  Gerdthschafien,  note  to  plate  84) ;  in  the  Grimes  Gewolbe  at  Dresden,  and  in 
the  Bavarian  National  Museum  at  Munich;  while  a  knight  in  the  same  style  and  with  a 
similar  guard  is  in  the  Kaiser  Friedrich  Museum  at  Berlin  (W.  Voge,  Catalogue,  1902,  no.  122, 
pi.  33 ;  also  in  Becker  and  J.  von  Hefner-Alteneck,  Kunstwerke  und  Gerdthschaften  des 
Miitelalters,  vol.  i,  pi.  \-,  and  von  Hefner-Alteneck,  Jrac/iten,  Kiinstiuerke  und  GerattischaJ'ten, 
vol.  iii,  pi.  154). 

394.  CllESS-PlECE  of  nior.se  ivory  :  a  mounted  king  issuing  from  a  castle  of  two 
storeys  garrisoned  with  archers  ;  other  bowmen  stand  at  both  sides  of  the  horse, 
before  which  is  a  lion.  Upon  the  rider's  left  arm  is  a  square  panel  resembling 
a  shield,  on  which  are  carved  a  human  leg  and  a  loop.  The  head  of  the  king  is 
missing,  and  other  figures  are  damaged. 

Plate  XCIII.     \i,th  century. 

H.  4-2  in.     (3iven  by  Henry  Cole,  lCse|.,  C.B.,  11559. 
See  note  to  the  previous  number. 
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395.  Leaf  of  a  diptych  :  St.  Anthony  and  St.  Francis  beneath  an  arch  with 
foliations  in  the  spandrels.  St.  Anthony  holds 
a  staff  with  T-shaped  head  and  a  bell  ;  on  hi^ 
mantle  a  T  is  shown  in  gold,  and  a  pig  is  at 
his  feet.  St.  Francis  is  in  monastic  garb  and 
carries  a  cross  and  a  book.  The  names  are  in 
gold  on  the  background  ;  the  drapery,  hair, 
and  architecture  are  also  partiall)-  gilded,  the 
band  of  ornament  on  St.  Anthony's  garment 
imitating  Arabic  characters  after  the  fashion 
frequently  adopted  by  contemporary  artists. 

Sec  figure.     La^c  t 4^/1  century. 
H.  4'36  in.     1S56.     '  Maskell  Collection.) 
On  the  left  edge  are  the  places  left  by  two  hinges. 
There  are  two  holes  below  the  upper  border. 

396.  Wooden  TRirTVCn,  ornamented  with  intarsia; 
the  figure  subjects  and  the  crockets  carved  in 
bone.  In  the  centre  the  Virgin  stands  in  a  deep 
niche  with  twisted  columns,  holding  the  Child 
on  her  left  arm  and  a  bird  in  her  right  hand. 
To  right  and  left  stand  St.  John  the  Baptist 

and  a  bishop:  above  the  canopy  is  the  half-figure  of  our  L'.ird  holding  a  book 
and  raising  His  right  hand  in  the  gesture  of  benediction :  the  background  is 
architectural.  To  right  and  left  of  the  crocheted  gable  abo\c  stand  two  bearded 
figures  with  scrolls. 

In  each  wing  stand  two  figures  beneath  a  Gothic  canopy  surmounted  b}- 
buildings  ;  on  the  left  are  St.  Laurence  and  a  bishop,  on  the  right  two  bearded 
saints.     There  are  frequent  traces  of  painting  and  gilding. 

Plate  XCIV.     Nor  til  Italian,  late  \4tl1  century. 

H.  18-5  in.     Given  by  Major-General  Meyrick,  187S. 

The  figure  of  the  Virgin  is  attached  to  a  small  wooden  panel,  removable  from  the  back.  On 
the  outside  of  the  leaves  two  episcopal  saints  are  painted  on  a  red  ground,  the  colour  being  very 
much  rubbed  and  worn. 

Triptychs  were  among  the  objects  commonly  made  in  the  workshops  of  the  Embriachi,  the 
most  famous  example  being  the  large  altar-triptych  made  for  the  Certosa  at  Pavia  {see  under 
no.  400)  ;  the  present  triptych  is  one  of  the  ordinary  kmd  produced  in  large  numbers  to  supply 
private  demand.  An  example  is  figured  by  Passeri  in  his  appendix  to  Gori's  Tliesaurns 
veterum  diptychorum,  \'ol.  iii,  p.  37. 

397.  Figure  in  relief  (bone) :  St.  John  the  Evangelist  standing  w  ith  bowed  head 
and  crossed  hands. 

Nortli  Italian,  ijt/t  century. 
H.  6-5  in.     1SS5. 
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398.  Group  in  relief  (bone):  SS.  Peter,  James,  and  John  asleep  in  a  sitting 
posture.     Part  of  a  scene  representing  the  Agony  in  the  Garden. 

North  Italian,  \^tJt  coitiiry. 
H.  2-5  in.     1SS5. 

399.  Part  of  a  croziek  head:  the  volute  terminates  in  a  serpent's  head,  a  long 
fang-like  tongue  projecting  from  the  open  mouth.  Within  it  stands  the  lamb  with 
ram's  horns  and  a  bird  perched  on  its  bade ;  another  bird,  above  its  head,  now- 
appearing  to  fly,  was  perhaps  perched  upon  the  top  of  a  cross  (now  broken), 
the  shaft  of  which  appears  beneath  the  lamb's  body.  Before  the  lamb  a  fox  (?)  is 
seen  in  retreat. 

Plate  LXXX.     14//^  century. 

H.  5-2  in.     1S56.     (!\Iaskell  Collection.) 

The  upper  part  of  the  cross,  one  horn  of  the  lamb,  and  one  foreleg  of  the  fox  are  broken  off. 
One  side  of  the  volute,  including  the  head  and  neck  of  the  serpent,  and  the  tail  of  the  adjoining 
bird,  has  been  broken  off  and  replaced.  Several  holes  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  volute  mark 
the  places  where  a  metal  ornament  was  once  attached. 

The  lamb  or  ram  was  very  frequently  used  to  adorn  the  volutes  of  croziers,  and  when  accom- 
panied, as  is  usual,  by  the  cross,  signifies  victory  over  the  powers  of  evil,  the  symbolism  being 
suggested  by  passages  in  the  Apocalypse  (Rev.  xii.  9  ff.  and  xvii.  14).  The  fox,  flying  before  the 
lamb,  represents  the  spirit  of  lying  and  deceit. 

This  type  of  crozier  is  discussed  by  Cahier  (Mi'tanges  cParchcologie,  iv,  pp.  19S  ff.),  where 
a  very  similar  example,  formerly  in  the  Soltykoff  Collection,  is  reproduced  ;  see  also  Barbier  de 
Montault,  Synibolisme  dii  hclier  sur  les  crosses  d'ivoire. 

An  example  formerly  in  the  Stein  Collection  shows  the  lamb  with  the  eagle  on  its  back 
(Rohault  de  Fleury,  La  Messe,  vol.  viii,  p).  64S).  The  large  Italian  crozier  in  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum  (no.  604-1902),  formerly  in  the  Magniac  and  Carmichael  Collections,  has  the 
bird  above  the  cross  (Sale  Catalogue  of  the  CartnicJtaet  Collection  :  Christie's,  1902,  no.  151,  pi.  i). 

Among  examples  illustrating  varieties  of  the  type  may  be  mentioned  that  in  the  Ashmolean 
Museum  at  O.xford,  to  which  metal  figures  are  added. 

400.  Carving:  on  one  side  a  Pieta  ;  on  the  other,  the  Agony  in  the  Garden.  Christ 
is  praying  upon  the  hill,  while  below  Peter,  James,  and  John  are  sleeping  in 
various  attitudes. 

Plate  LIII.     15//^  century. 

H.2-7in.     1S56.     (Maskell  Collection.) 

The  reliefs  are  rather  darkly  coloured  with  green,  blue,  red  in  two  shades,  and  black,  with 
gilding  :  on  the  pietii  the  colours  are  much  more  worn  than  on  the  other  side.  The  carving 
may  have  been  worn  upon  the  person,  as  it  is  pierced  at  the  bottom  to  receive  a  cord,  somewhat 
after  the  fashion  of  a  Japanese  netsuke. 

The  work  is  of  admirable  delicacy  :  the  attitudes  are  just,  the  faces  expressive,  and  the 
draperies  finely  executed. 

Nos.  401-410. 

These  numbers,  with  no.  396,  represent  the  vvoik  of  a  North-Italian  School  established  in 
Venice  by  Baldassare  degli  Embriachi  at  the  close  of  the  14th  century,  and  continuing 
in  activity  until  an  advanced  period  of  the  century  following.  The  output  of  the  workshops  was 
very  large,  and  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  coffers,  caskets,  mirrors,  triptychs  and  retables  of 
wood,  covered  with  reliefs  in  bone  or  ivory,  the  material  in  the  former  case  being  chiefly  derived 
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from  the  long  bones  of  horses  and  oxen.  Although  the  narrowness  of  the  bone  plates  interferes 
with  the  continuity  of  long  narrative  compositions,  the  play  of  light  and  shade  over  the  convex 
surfaces,  and  the  contrasting  of  colour  of  the  intarsia  with  which  the  woodwork  is  almost  always 
enriched,  combine  to  produce  a  very  pleasing  effect.  The  sumptuous  character  of  this  work  was 
origmally  enhanced  by  partial  gilding  upon  the  costumes  and  backgrounds,  few  traces  of  which 
now  remain. 

The  period  of  the  best  and  earliest  work  is  determined  by  certain  entries  in  the  accounts  of  the 
Certosa  at  Pavia.  One,  which  dates  from  A.  D.  1400,  refers  to  the  purchase-money  for  a  carved 
altar-piece  and  two  large  coffers  suppHed  by  Baldassare  degli  Embriachi  (Beltrami,  Stojia 
documeniata  della  Certosa  di  Pavia,  vol.  i,  p.  104,  Milan,  1896).  Another,  of  March  18, 
A.D.  1409,  records  the  completion  of  the  payment.  The  coffers,  the  carvings  from  which  are 
preserved  in  the  Palazzo  Cagnola  at  Milan,  were  probably  intended  for  Wi^  forcsiicra  or  guest- 
house at  the  monastery  occupied  by  Gian  Galeazzo  Visconti,  the  founder,  whose  agent  at  Venice 
Baldassare  degli  Embriachi  was.  The  altar-piece  is  still  at  Pavia,  no  longer  in  its  original 
position,  but  removed  to  the  sacristy. 

Objects  of  this  size  were  naturally  rarer  than  the  smaller  caskets.  These  were  produced  in  very 
large  numbers,  and  were  popular  not  only  in  Italy,  but  beyond  the  Alps,  where  they  took  the 
place  of  the  earlier  ivory  caskets  of  the  type  represented  by  nos.  367  and  36S.  Excellence  of 
detail  was  subordinated  to  a  generally  attractive  effect  ;  and  in  most  cases  the  execution  seldom 
rises  above  mediocrity. 

The  costumes  suffice  in  themselves  to  assign  the  majority  of  examples  to  the  early  part  of  the 
iSth  century:  in  certain  groups,  notably  one  represented  by  the  large  casket  with  the  history 
of  Susanna  in  the  present  collection  (no.  404),  the  introduction  of  fluted  pilasters,  with  the 
apparent  imitation  of  the  antique  in  the  equipment  of  the  soldiers,  announces  the 
Renaissance,  and  suggests  that  some  caskets  may  be  even  later  than  the  middle  of  the 
century.  The  retention  of  formal  trees  with  their  umbrella-tops,  reminiscent  of  Giottesque 
landscapes,  is  due,  like  the  predilection  for  subjects  from  old  romance,  to  the  natural  conservatism 
of  handicraftsmen  unwilling  to  abandon  the  traditions  of  a  long-established  workshop. 

The  character  of  the  best  among  these  reliefs  shows  affinities  with  the  school  of  Andrea 
Pisano,  a  relationship  in  itself  quite  natural,  as  Baldassare  degli  Embriachi  was  a  Florentine. 
But  in  the  subjects  the  influence  of  France  is  conspicuous.  In  the  14th  century  the  courts 
and  castles  of  Northern  Italy  were  strongly  permeated  by  French  influence,  and  the  literature  of 
Romance  was  everywhere  familiar.  Subjects  from  the  antique  were  not,  however,  in  every  case 
transmitted  through  the  medium  of  the  romance,  for  Latin  literature  and  Roman  monuments 
made  a  direct  appeal  to  the  Italian,  who  frequently  derived  his  knowledge  from  original 
sources. 

For  the  workshops  of  the  Embriachi  see:  Diego  Sant'  Ambrogio,  Le  due  arche  .  .  .  dclla 
Certosa  di  Pavia,  in  //  Politecnico,  1S96;  II  trittico  .  .  .  e  le  due  arclie  della  Certosa  di  Pavia 
in  Archivio  storico  Loinbardo,  vol.  xxii,  1895,  p.  417  f.;  Uit  iriitieo,  &c.,  in  Areliivio  storieo  delT 
arte,  vol.  ii,  1896,  p.  25  f.  ;  11  giande  iriitieo  d' osso  delP  abbazia  di  Poissy  in  the  same  publica- 
tion, p.  288  f. ;  H.  Semper,  Zeitsehrift  des  Ferdinandeuins,  third  series.  Heft  40,  Innsbruck, 
1896  ;  Vber  ein  italienisches  Beintriptychon  des  l^ten  Jalirhundcrts,  &c.  ;  but  especially  J.  von 
Schlosser,  Jahrbuch  der  kunstJnstorischen  Samuihingen  des  allerlioclisten  Kaiserliauses,  vol.  xx, 
1899,  pp.  220  ff. 

401.  Rectangular  casket  :  wood,  covered  with  bone  plaques  and  ornamented  with 
intarsia.  Round  the  sides  of  the  pyramidal  lid  are  winged  genii  on  a  ground  of 
foliage,  those  on  the  front  and  back  in  pairs,  supporting  plain  shields.  The  plaques 
on  the  sides  of  the  body  represent  the  story  of  Jason  ;  some  are  out  of  place,  while 
others  may  have  been  transferred  from  another  casket  with  a  different  subject.  On 
the  front  (PI.  XCV},  the  armed  figure  on  the  left  (Jason)  should  probably  be 
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transferred  to  a  position  confronting  the  dragon  on  the  back,  its  place  being  taken 
by  the  two  standing  figures  to  the  right  of  the  Oxen  of  the  Sun.  The  story  would 
then  begin  with  the  appearance  of  Jason  and  his  companions  before  the  king  and 
queen.  To  the  right  of  the  lock  wc  see  Jason  in  Colchis,  standing  conversing  with 
Medea,  and  receiving  from  her  the  magic  figure  which  is  to  render  him  victorious 
over  the  dragon.  On  the  right  end  (Plate  XCVII,  left)  Jason  is  seen  being  rowed 
to  the  dragon's  island,  and  carrying  in  triumph  the  ram  which  on  these  caskets 
always  represents  the  golden  fleece. 

On  the  back  (Plate  XCV),  Jason,  in  helmet  and  armed  with  sword  and 
shield,  attacks  the  oxen  ;  as  already  suggested,  the  similar  armed  figure  on  the  front 
should  stand  before  the  dragon  on  the  right. 

The  left  end  (Plate  XCVII,  right)  has  further  groups  probably  illustrating  other 
episodes  in  the  story. 

Plates  XCV  and  XCVII.     Early  \$th  cciiiiiry. 

L.  8-2  in.     Bequeathed  by  William  Burges,  Esq.,  A.R.A.,lSSl. 

The  story  of  Jason  was  derived  from  the  Roman  dc  Troie  of  Benoit  de  Sainte-More  (see  Joly, 
Benoit  de  Sainte-More  et  te  Roman  de  Troie,  Paris,  1S70;  Wilhelm  Greif,  Die  inittelalter- 
tichen  Bcarbeiiungen  der  Trojanersage,  IMarburg,  1SS6,  no.  l.\i  of  E.  Stengel's  Aiisgaben  iind 
Ab/iandtiingen  aus  dem  Gebiete  der  romaiiisclien  PJiilologie ;  R.  Dernedde,  Ueber  die  den 
altfranzosisclien  Dictitern  bel;an?itcn  episcjien  Stoffe  aus  dem  Altertliiim,  Eriangen,  1 887  ; 
J.  von  SchXosser ,  Jatirbiicti  der  l;unsiInstorisclien  Sammti/ngeii,  &c.,  xx,  p.  260  ;  British  Museum, 
Catalogue  of  Romances,  vol.  i,  92. 

402.  Another  :  the  pyramidal  cover  is  ornamented  with  intarsia  in  green,  brown, 
and  white,  and  with  bone  plaques  carved  with  winged  putti  among  rose- 
leaves,  those  at  front  and  back  supporting  shields.  Round  the  body  are  ladies 
and  gentlemen  in  pairs  or  groups  of  three ;  at  the  corners,  shield-bearing 
figures. 

Plates  XCVI  and  XCVII.     Early  15//;  ceniiiry. 

L.  7-3  in.     Given  by  Major-General  Meyrick,  1878. 
Exhibited  at  the  Art  Treasures  Exhibition  at  Manchester,  1857. 
(Von  Schlosser,  Jahrbuch,  as  above,  no.  50.) 
The  wooden  body  of  the  casket  is  modern. 

403.  Another  :  the  upper  part  of  the  cover  inlaid  with  intarsia  of  bone  and  mother  of 
pearl,  and  ornamented  with  bone  panels  carved  with  masks  and  winged  putti 
amidst  foliage.  On  the  sides  are  plaques  with  female  figures  carrying  shields  or 
scrolls,  standing  by  trees.  Among  them  is  a  panel  from  another  series  with  the 
shepherd  carrying  the  infant  Paris.     At  the  corners  arc  spirally  fluted  columns. 

Plate  Y^<Z\I\\\.     Early  i^th  century. 

L.  7-2  in.     Given  by  Major-General  Meyrick,  187S. 

Exhibited  in  the  Art  Treasures  Exhibition,  Manchester,  1S57.     J.  B.  Waring,  Art  Treasures 
of  the  Ujiitcd  Kingdom,  Sculpture,  pi.  vi. 
The  body  of  the  casket  is  not  original. 
No.  iv.  14  in  Sempcr's  list ;  no.  51  in  that  of  Von  Schlosser. 
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404.  Another:  richly  ornamented  with  intarsia.  Round  the  cover  are  winged  putti 
among  rose-leaves,  holding  scrolls,  those  in  the  middle  at  the  back  supporting  two 
circular  medallions  enclosed  in  wreaths.  The  bone  plaques  round  the  body  are 
carved  with  the  story  of  Susanna. 

Front  (Plate  XCIX,  below).  On  the  left,  Susanna  approaches  the  fountain,  and 
enters  it,  on  both  occasions  watched  by  the  elders  :  on  the  right  of  the  lock  she  is 
seen  dragged  before  the  judge,  to  whom  the  two  elders  make  their  false  accusation. 

Back  (Plate  XCIX,  top).  On  the  right,  Susanna  is  led  away  to  be  put  to  death, 
but  meets  the  youthful  Daniel,  who  testifies  to  her  innocence.  The  scene  on  the  left 
may  represent  Susanna  being  taken  back  to  the  place  of  judgement  {History  of 
Susanna,  v.  49)  or  else  carried  on  to  prison :  otherwise  its  place  is  difficult  to 
determine,  for  the  neighbouring  scene  would  appear  to  precede  it  in  time. 

Riglit  end  (Plate  C,  below).  The  guards  lead  Susanna  back  into  the  presence  of 
the  judge,  to  whom  Daniel  makes  his  appeal. 

Left  end  (Plate  C,  above).  The  ciders  are  stoned  by  the  soldiers,  a  young  man 
on  the  right  holding  a  supply  of  stones  in  the  fold  of  his  tunic. 

The  plaques  have  the  usual  background  of  conventional  trees  and  architecture. 

Plates  XCIX  and  C.      15///  eeniniy. 

L.  20  in.     Given  by  Majoi'-General  Meyrick,  1878. 

Formerly  in  the  collection  of  Francis  Douce,  and  descriljcd  by  Meyrick  in  his  account  of  the 
Doucean  Museum  in  the  Gcntlcmaii  s  Htuf^azinc,  Februaiy,  1836. 

The  front  reproduced  by  Jones  and  Waring,  A?i  Traisin-cs  at  ^raiicticstcr,  pi.  vi.  Sec  also 
Westwood,  Fictile  Ivories,  p.  250.     The  casket  is  no.  52  in  Von  Schlosser's  list. 

405.  Eleven  panels  from  a  casket,  illustrating  part  of  the  romance  of  the  Knight  of 
the  Swan,  also  known  as  the  story  of  Mattabruna.  This  woman,  the  wicked 
step-mother  of  Beatrix,  queen  of  King  Euriant  of  lie  Fort,  substitutes  a  litter  of 
puppies  for  the  newly-born  children  of  her  step-daughter,  places  the  children  in  a 
basket  and  gives  them  to  a  servant  to  be  destroyed.  The  servant  takes  pity  on  them, 
and  deposits  them  near  the  cell  of  a  hermit,  who  brings  them  up  and  nourishes 
them  with  the  milk  of  a  doe.  After  several  years  Rudemard  (in  another  version 
Maquaire  or  Malquarre),  a  seneschal  of  Mattabruna,  comes  to  the  hermitage,  sees 
the  children  with  gold  chains  about  their  necks,  and  on  his  return  informs  his  mistress 
of  his  adventure.  She  sends  him  back  to  bring  her  the  chains,  and  he  secures  all  but 
one,  worn  by  the  only  girl  ofthefamilJ^  On  the  removal  of  their  chains  the  children 
are  all  changed  to  swans,  and  fly  to  their  proper  home,  where  they  live  in  a  pond 
near  the  palace :  an  angel  tells  the  hermit  where  they  are  gone.  After  a  certain 
time  their  sister  comes  to  the  castle  and  recognizes  Rudemard.  She  tells  the  king 
the  story  of  the  chains,  and  he  compels  Mattabruna  to  restore  all  but  one  which  had 
been  already  melted  down.  As  soon  as  the  chains  are  placed  on  the  swans'  necks 
they  once  more  assume  human  form,  and  the  most  valiant,  Helias,  insists  upon  the 
restoration  of  his  mother  to  the  king's  favour.  Rudemard  is  slain,  Mattabruna 
burned,  and  Helias  sets  forth  upon  his  adventures  in  a  boat  drawn  by  his  swan- 
brother,  to  which  circumstance  he  owes  his  title  of  Knight  of  the  Swan. 

The  series  of  panels  in  the  collection  is  imperfect.     The  first  three  show  the 
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queen  delivering  the  infants  to  the  servant,  who  deposits  them  in  the  wood  ;  the 
fourth  perhaps  shows  him  reporting  his  action  to  the  queen.  In  the  fifth 
Mattabruna  is  seen  carrying  the  basket  of  puppies;  the  sixth  to  the  eighth 
illustrate  the  nurture  of  the  children  at  the  hermitage.  The  ninth  and  tenth  may 
represent  Maquaire  and  the  children,  before  the  removal  of  their  gold  chains  caused 
their  metamorphosis.  The  eleventh  shows  the  angel  speaking  to  the  hermit. 
See  figure.     Early  i^tli  century. 

23  4  567  89  10  II 


H.  (of  separate  panels)  4-15  in.     1885. 

These  appear  to  be  the  plaques  mentioned  under  no.  61  of  Von  Schlosser's  list. 

The  story  of  the  transformed  children  occurs  on  the  coffer-panels  from  the  Certosa  at  Pavia, 
already  mentioned  (Von  Schlosser,  Jaltrbuch,  as  above,  no.  68,  p.  228,  and  plate  .xxxvi),  also  on 
a  casket  in  the  Musee  de  Cluny  (Von  Schlosser,  no.  "]"],  and  Du  Sommerard,  Les  arts  ate  vioyen 
age,  Album,  ser.  i,  pi.  xii),  and  on  others  at  Ravenna  and  Turin  (Von  Schlosser,  nos.  11,  77,  94,  in). 

The  figure  with  the  bow  resembles  one  inserted  in  the  Jason  story  on  the  Certosa  coffer- 
panels  (Von  Schlosser,  as  above,  pi,  xxxvi,  top  left-hand  corner). 

For  the  Chevalier  au  Cygne,  or  Hdlias,  sec  Histoire  titferaire  de  France,  xxii,  1852,  p.  391  ; 
G.  Huet  in  Romania,  xxxiv,  1905,  pp.  206  ff. ;  Von  Schlosser,  as  above  ;  and  British  Museum, 
Catalogue  of  Ro?nances,  vol.  i,  p.  708.  The  subject  was  popular  in  the  later  Middle  Ages,  and 
is  alluded  to  by  Rabelais  {Gargantua  and  Pan/ag?-i/el,  prologue  to  book  ii).  It  is  found  upon 
a  15th-century  Flemish  tapestry  in  the  Church  of  St.  Catherine  at  Cracow. 

406.  Bone  panel  from  a  casket:  a  female  figure  standing  with  raised  hands  before 
a  wall,  upon  which  a  sword  is  suspended.  Above  the  wall  are  the  buildings  of 
a  to\vn  or  castle. 

Early  i^th  century. 

H.  5-1  in.     Given  by  Major-General  Meyrick,  1878. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Herbert  has  suggested  that  the  subject  may  be  derived  from  the  Chevalier  <!  tepee. 
The  sword  upon  the  wall  would  then  be  the  enchanted  sword  which  protected  the  daughter 
of  the  lord  of  the  Castle.     See  Legrand  d'Aussy,  Fabliaux  et  Coiites,  &c.,  vol.  i,  p.  108. 

Meyrick,  in  his  account  of  the  Doucean  ivories  {Gentleman's  Afaga::iue,  Feb.,  1S36,  no.  50), 
suggests  that  the  figure  represents  the  female  servant  who  witnessed  the  death  of  the  Chatelaine 
de  Vergy  (cf.  no.  367). 

407.  AiXOTlFER:  a  bearded  man  in  hooded  tunic  to  right,  carrying  a  young  boy  in 
a  long  garment  reaching  below  the  feet. 

Early  x'^tJi  century. 
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L.  3-35  in.     1885. 

The  relief  perliaps  represents  the  shepherd  carrying  off  the  infant  Paris,  derived  from  tlie  story 
of  Paris  as  known  to  the  Middle  Ages.     (Cf.  the  figure  on  the  back  of  no.  403,  plate  xcviii.) 

408.  Eight  bone  pilasters  from  a  retable ;  each  is  in  the  form  of  an  architectural 
canopy,  beneath  which  stands  a  winged  figure  in  a  different  attitude.  At  the  top 
of  the  canopies  arc  attics  with  single  or  double  windows,  from  two  of  which 
boys  look  out. 

See  figure.     Early  \^tli  century. 

H.  6-2  in.     Given  by  Major-General  Meyrick,  187S. 

Formerly  in  the  Doucean  Museum,  no.  49  of  Meyrick's  list  in  the  Geiitlciiiaii' s  Magazine, 
February,  1S36.     Other  pilasters  of  this  kind  are  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 

On  these  Italian  bone  caskets  the  Liberal  Arts  appear  as  winged  figures  ;  but  here  there  are  no 
attributes.    (For  the  Liberal  Arts  see  E.  Male,  L'art  rcligieux  dii  xiii'  sihie  en  France,  pp.  102  ff.) 

409.  Seven  bone  panels  carved  with  draped  flying  figui-cs  supporting  shields, 
scrolls,  &c. 

Early  i^th  century. 
L.  4-35  in.  to  37  in.     1856. 
Cf.  the  tops  of  nos.  401-2. 

The  shape  of  two  of  these  panels  suggests  that  if  not  from  the  covers  of  caskets  they  may  have 
occupied  the  gables  upon  altar-pieces  or  large  Iriplychs. 

410.  Panel,  of    wood,  with  intarsia  border  containing    three  bone  plaques   \\\{]\  the 


Judgement  of  Paris  in  relief,  beneath  a  triple  canopy.    Paris  is  seated  on  the  left 
upon  a  rock.     Before  him  stand  the  three  goddesses,  behind  whom  is  the  bearded, 
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411. 


412 


413 


winged  figure. of  Mercury  holding  the  apple.  Trees  of  the  usual  form  are  seen  in 
the  background. 

See  figure.     Early  i^tJi  century. 

H.  6  in.     (Of  the  bone  plaques  alone,  4-65  in.)     1SS5.     (Rohde  Hawkins  Collection.) 

J.  B.  Waring,  Art  Treasures  of  the  United  Kingdom,  p.  21. 

The  panel  may  have  once  formed  part  of  a  casket ;  cf.  the  similar  e.xample  in  the  Muse'e  de 
Cluny,  with  Jason  and  Medea  (Von  Schlosser,/(i/«-i5K<:-//,as  above,  fig.  22,  p.  262). 

The  figure  of  Mercury  is  bearded  upon  other  bone  reliefs  of  this  school  at  Milan  (Casa 
Cagnola)  and  Catania  (Von  Schlosser,  as  above,  p.  263).  The  long  wings  are  apparently  added 
by  artists  familiar  with  Ovid's  description  (Heroides  xV\.  61),  but  unfamiliar  with  the  Hermes 
of  Greek  art.  The  sources,  in  addition  to  the  Hcroides,  probably  include  the  mediaeval  Fabulae 
of  Hyginus,  chh.  gi  and  92.  Other  examples  of  the  Paris  story  carved  in  bone  are  in  various 
collections  (Von  Schlosser,  as  above,  p.  262). 

Bone  panel  with  raised  border:  two  dogs  running  to  left:  conventional  foliage 
in  background. 

Early  \^th  century. 

L.  37  in.     1S78. 

Obtained  in  Italy  with  the  following  number. 

Another,  similar :  a  dog  and  a  hare. 

L.  3-7  in.     1S7S. 
Part  of  a  comb  :    armed  men  attacking  a  building :    within  is  seen  the  head 
of  a  lady. 

See  figure.     Late  ij,tlt  century. 

L.  3-1  in.     1894. 


414.  Another,  similar:  two  male  and  two  female  figures  walking  to  left:  in  the 
background,  a  tree  and  plants. 

See  figure.     Late  \^th  century. 
L.  3-16  in.     1894. 

415.  Mirror-case  :  a  gentleman  kneels  before  a  Lady  ;  behind  him  stands  a  male 
figure,  while  the  lady  is  attended  by  a  maid.  Between  the  two  is  a  tree, 
conventionally  represented,  with  two  dogs  beneath  it.  Above  the  man's  head  is 
a  flying  figure  of  Love  carrying  a  flower. 

Plate  XC.     L^ate  \i\th  century. 
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D.  6-1  in.     1856.     (Maskell  Collection.) 

The  ivory  has  seven  holes  piercing  it  from  front  to  back.  Another  hole  for  suspension  passes 
vertically  through  the  rim  above  the  tree.  The  lower  half  of  the  raised  border  at  the  back  has 
been  bevelled  away,  so  that  the  edge  at  the  bottom  is  only  one  quarter  the  thickness  of  that  at 
the  top. 

416.  Head  of  a  woman  :  the  hair  arranged  in  four  curls  on  each  side. 

Plate  CVI.     \^th  century. 

H.  i-i6  in.     Given  by  Sydney  Vacher,  Esq.,  1SS3. 

The  back  of  the  head  is  flat  and  pierced  with  a  female  screw,  as  if  the  object  had  formed 
part  of  a  handle. 

417.  Ches.S-I'IECE  :  a  king,  with  long  beard  and  hair,  apparently 
seated  at  a  kind  of  table  :  he  wears  a  plain  high  headdress. 
Behind  stand  four  youthful  guards  in  openwork,  wearing  short 
tunics  and  carrying  spears  and  swords  :  the  two  in  the  middle 
are  arm  in  arm. 

Platel>JZ\\\.     JJfi?  figure.      \^th  century, 

H.  2-25  in.     Given  by  M.  Rohde  flawkins,  Esq.,  iSSi. 

The  weapons  of  two  of  the  guards  are  broken  off  at  the  top,  and  the 
faces  of  the  figures  are  all  very  much  worn. 

The  piece  is  pierced  right  through  from  top  to  bottom,  the  hole 
beginning  at  the  king's  head. 

418.  TUDE  (bone).  Two  pairs  of  figures  under  arches,  male  and  female  ;  the  man  in 
one  case  threatens  the  woman  with  a  dagger  ;  in  the  other  case  he  holds  a  sword 
or  stick  in  his  left  hand  behind  him.  The  figures  stand  upon  a  second  row  of 
pointed  arches,  filled  with  large  leaves. 

Plate  XCIII.     r':yth  centnry. 

H.  3-45  in.     Given  by  Sydney  Vacher,  Esq.,  18S3. 

In  the  interior,  at  the  lower  end,  is  cut  a  female  screw. 


IV.    IVORIES  OF  THE  RENAISSANCE  AND  OF  LATER 

PERIODS. 

A.     ENGLISH. 

419.  Panel  :  the  arms  of  King  Henry  VIII  supported  by  a  wyvern  and  a  greyhound. 

16//'  century. 

H.  4-9  in.     Given  by  A.  W.  Franks,  Esq.,  1SS6. 

420.  Memento  MORI  :  a  bone  plaque  carved  in  relief  with  a  gryphon  with  forked 
tongue  piercing  an  emaciated  human  figure  with  a  large  ragged  staff.  Near  the 
figure  is  a  scroll  with  the  words :  viittct  vialos  in  caniinu  ignis.  The  ground  is 
channeled  with  vertical  parallel  lines  set  close  together. 

i6tk  century. 

L.  5-83  in.     1856.     (Maskell  Collection.) 

421.  Matrix  of  a  seal  :  St.  John  the  Baptist  standing  to  left  between  two  tapers  in 
high  candlesticks.  At  his  sides  are  the  letters  I.  B.  [lohannes  Baptista),  and 
round  the  border  the  inscription  : 

+    SIGIL  ■  COMVN  •  HOSP  •  ST  •  10  •  BAPT  •  EXTRA  •  BARR  •  LICH. 

{Sigilluni  Coniniuiie  Hospitii  Sancti  loliannis  Baptist ae  extra  bar r as  Lichfield). 

See  figure.     \']th  century. 

L.  2  in.     1S75. 

The  seal  has  at  the  back  a  h.andle  cut  from  the  solid. 

Sec'  liritish  Museum,  Catalogue  of  Seals  in  the  Department  0/ Ma?iiiseripts,  vol.  i,  p.  627. 

For  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  see  T.  Tanner,  Notitia  Monasliea,  Staffordshire,  Lichfield,  no.  4. 


Both   the  forms   barra    and   bninis  were   used  for   the   bars  of  city  gates.     See   Ducange, 

Clossariiiin  iiied.  et  inf.  Latinitatis,  s.\'v. 
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422.  Another  :  seal  of  Christopher  Sutton,  Pre- 
bendary of  Biggleswade,  Bedfordshire,  A.  D. 
1618-1629.  ^  pelican  in  her  piety  surmounted 
by  a  scroll  with  inscription  (unreversed)  SIC 
CHRISTVS  SVOS.  Round  the  border  +  Sl- 
GILLVM  CHR(IST)OFERI  SVTTON  (PR)E- 
BENDARII  DE  BICKLESWADE. 
See  figure.     iy//i  century. 

L.  2-55.     1893. 

Joiir?ial  of  the  Archaeological  Associatiivi,  vol.  xvii, 
pi.  viii,  and  p.  76. 


423.  Another:  seal  of  Nicholas  Townley,  Sheriff  of  Lancashire,  A.  D.  1633  A 
castle  gateway  with  two  towers  and  portcullis  :  over  the  doorway  an  estoile. 
Above  the  battlements  is  a  hawk  on  a  helmet  and  wreath ; 

at  the  sides,  the  initial  letters  N.  T.     In  base,  the  letters 
LANC. 

See  figure.     \']tli  century. 

D.  1-25  in.     1849. 

British  Museum,  Catalogue  of  Seals  in  the  J'e/'artiiieiit  of  Manu- 
scripts, vol.  ii,  no.  5044. 

The   hawk  is  derived  from  the  crest   of  Townley:   on  a  perch, 
a  hawk  belled ;  round  the  perch  a  riband. 

The  seal  is  plugged  in  three  places,  whence  other  initials  have  ]jerhaps  l.iecn  removed.     It  has 
at  the  back  a  high  projecting  handle. 

424.  ANOTHER:  seal  of  Thomas  Harvey,  vicar 
of  Hartington,  Derbyshire,  A.  D.  1635 -1648. 
Above  is  a  hand  issuing  from  clouds  and 
holding  scales  ;  below  is  a  scroll  with  motto 
VINCIT  Q.VI  PATITVR.and  a  shield  of  arms  : 
a  dexter  hand  holding  a  dagger,  and  in  chief 
six  estoiles.  Round  the  border:  SIGIL  ■ 
THOM  •  HARVEY  •  DECONI  •  D'  •  HARTINC-  '^^^ 
TON  CVM  MEMBRIS. 

See  f\g\.\re.     ijth  century. 

L.  2-5  in.     1893. 

The  matrix  is  much  worn  ;  at  the  back  is  a  projecting 
handle  with  a  hollow  cup-shaped  end. 
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iVos.  425-429. 

These  numbers,  with  nos.  456-473,  508-511,  and  524,  below,  represent  a  class  of  portrait 
medallions  in  ivory,  chiefly  produced  in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  and  the  early  part  of 
the  iSth  centuries.  The  best-known  artists,  David  Le  Marchand  and  Jean  Cavalier,  were 
of  French  extraction,  though  both  worked  in  England.  The  former,  perhaps  of  a  Dieppe  family, 
died  A.  D.  1726  ;  the  actixity  of  the  latter  at  various  courts  falls  between  A.  D.  1680-1707.  Their 
work  is  well  represented  in  collections  at  Berlin,  Vienna,  Brunswick,  Cassel,  and  Stockholm. 


425.  OVy\l  MEDALLION:  bust  of  Charlcs  II  in  profile  to  right. 
See  figure.     La^e  ijt/i  century. 

H.  1-25  in.     Given  by  A.  W.  Franks,  Esq.,  C.B.,  iSgo. 
Mounted  as  a  brooch. 


426.  Another  :  a  half-length  portrait  in  profile  to  right  of  Gilbert  Burnet,  Bishop  of 
Salisbury,  Chancellor  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter  (d.  A.D.  1715). 

Plate  cm. 

H.  3-65  in.     1753.     (Sloane  Collection,  no.  360.) 

427.  Another:  bust  of  a  man  in  full  wig  in  profile  to  right. 

Plate  CII. 

H.  3-82  in.    Given  by  Major-General  Meyrick,  1S7S. 

428.  ANOTHER:  bust  of  a  young  man  in  high  relief  in  profile  to  left,  wearing  his 
own  hair  over  the  shoulders.  Below  the  section  of  the  shoulder,  the 
signature:  G.   VDR. 

Plate  CI. 

H.  3-8  in.     Given  by  A.  \V.  Franks,  Esq.,  1879. 
On  the  back  is  engraved  1-R.  WOOTTON   I734. 

429.  Another:  bust  in  high  relief:  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  (a.  D.  172I-1765)  in 
profile  to  left,  wearing  a  cuirass  over  which  arc  the  ribbon  and  star  of  the  Garter. 

Plate  CI. 

M.  4-55  in.     1S55.     (Bemal  Collection,  no.  1690.) 

430.  Another:  bust  of  a  clean-shaven  elderly  man 
in  profile  to  right:  on  the  section  of  the  bust: 
Cheverton  se[tilpsit). 

See  figure. 

D.  3-95  in.     t;iven  by  A.  \\.  Franks,  Esq.,  CIS.,  1SS9. 
It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  personage  is  an  ICarl 
of  Lauderdale  (the  eighth  Earl  (?),  d.  1839). 
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431-  Panel:  the  interior  of  a  chapel  On  the  right  is  a  barrel-shaped  pulpit 
occupied  by  a  preacher  in  a  full-bottomed  wig,  above  which  are  the  heads  of  a  fox 
and  a  satyr:  in  the  desk  below  is  a  clerk  smiling  sardonically.  Pews  and  gallery 
are  occupied  by  a  congregation  with  grotesque  and  bestial  faces,  while  before  the 
front  pew  stands  a  bear  leaning  on  a  cane.  On  the  floor  is  a  flat  tombstone, 
of  which  only  part  is  visible,  inscribed  Here  ly(eth  the)  body  of  Colo(nel) 
Chartre(s).  The  background  near  the  head  of  the  preacher  is  inscribed  :  Let  those 
not  ealiiinniate  ivJio  eaiinoi  eoitfute. 
See  figure.      \'t\th  century. 


L.  4.3  in.     Given  by  Major-General  Meynck,  187S. 

A.  Maskell,  Ivories,  pi.  Ixvi. 

'Orator'  Henley  {1692-1756),  whose  autograph  lectures  are  in  the  British  Museum,  claimed 
to  have  restored  Church  oratory.  He  was  ridiculed  in  the  r>iinciaJ,zxidi  caricatured  by  Hogarth 
in  the  Oratory  Chappcl  (a.  D.  1794),  now  in  the  Royal  Collection,  where  he  likewise  appears  in 
the  pulpit  of  a  chapel  with  gallery  and  large  enclosed  pew.  It  was  evidently  Hogarth's  intention 
to  satirize  the  political  and  controversial  tendency  of  Henley's  addresses,  as  well  as  his  love  of 
sensational  subjects.  The  grotescjue  character  of  the  audience  in  the  present  case  is  perhaps 
meant  to  suggest  the  stupidity  of  the  orator's  supporters.  Colonel  Chartres  (Charteris),  whose 
name  is  seen  upon  the  tombstone  on  the  floor,  is  the  notorious  rake  and  gambler  (\.  D.  1675-1732], 
who  figures  in  the  first  plate  of  Hogarth's  Harlot's  Progress. 


432-436.   Four  counter-boxes,  each  carved  on  the  lid  with  the  royal  arms. 
Plate  CIV.     Early  I'ith  ecntiiry. 

L.  3-25  in.     Given  by  A.  \\\  Franks,  Esq.,  C.B.,  1S90. 

Stated  to  hax'e  been  given  by  Sarah,  Duches:  of  Marlborough,  lo  i^ueen  Anne  as  a  Xew 
Year's  gift. 

u  a 
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437.  Oval  counter-lox  :  on  the  lid,  a  female  figure  (Queen  Anne  ?)  holding  a  trident 
in  her  left  hand  and  driving  a  car  in  the  form  of  a  shell  to  left.  Before  her  flies 
a  winged  genius  carrying  a  torch. 

Plate  QIV.      \'^th  century. 

L.  3-6  in.     Given  by  A.  W.  Franks,  Esq.,  C.B.,  i8go. 

438.  Rectangular  counter-rox  :  on  the  lid  is  a  relief  representing  the  Old 
Chevalier  and  his  consort  standing  on  the  right  and  left,  the  latter  holding  in  her 
arms  the  infant  Charles  Edward  Stuart.  Winged  figures  hold  crowns  above  their 
heads,  while  in  the  centre  Time  bows  the  knee  before  the  infant,  and  a  nude 
genius  touches  him  on  the  shoulder.  The  background  is  curtained,  and  in  the 
centre  are  the  crown  and  ostrich  feathers  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  with  the 
motto  ICK    DIEN. 

Plate  CIV.     Early  \'^th  century. 

L.  3.4  in.     Given  by  A.  W.  Franks,  Esq.,  CIS.,  1890. 
The  box  dates  from  about  the  year  1724. 

439.  Another  :  on  the  lid  the  partially  draped  figure  of  the  infant  Charles  Edward 
Stuart  stands  beneath  a  crown  with  the  three  ostrich  feathers,  below  which  is 
a  scroll  with  the  motto  ICK  DIEN:  this  is  supported  by  the  Chevalier  de 
St.  George  and  his  consort,  who  are  seated  to  left  and  right  with  small  winged 
figures  holding  crowns  over  their  heads.  The  group  is  placed  before  a  royal 
canopy. 

Plate  CW.     Early  Y^tli  century. 

L.  3-3  m.     Given  by  Sir  A.  W.  Franks,  C.B.,  1S90. 
The  date  is  about  1725. 

440.  Lid  of  a  counter-box,  carved  in  relief  with  the  murder  of  Abel  by  Cain :  in 
the  background  are  two  altars.     The  scene  is  represented  upon  a  bare  hill-side. 

Plate  CIV.     \'itli.  century. 
L.  3'2  in.     1890. 

B.     FRENCH. 

441.  Memento  mori:  a  human  head  and  a  skull  back  to  back.  The  face  of  the  former 
is  eaten  by  worms :  in  the  mouth  of  the  latter  a  toad  is  visible.  On  the  forehead 
of  the  face  are  the  \\'ords  a  la  saint  navot  (?),  on  the  frontal  bone  of  the  skull  point 
de  devant  a  la  inort  ;  both  in  black  letter. 

Plate  CV.     i6jh  century. 

H.  2-4  in.     1753.     (Sloane  Collection.) 

This  object  is  pierced  vertically,  and  was  probably  made  for  suspension. 

442.  Another  :  on  one  side  the  head  and  shoulder  of  a  lady  in  a  ruff,  with  a  jewelled 
tiara  in  her  hair,  and  on  her  shoulder  a  rectangular  panel  for  an  inscription  :  on  the 
other,  the  side  of  her  skull,  on  which  is  a  similar  panel  with  raised  border.     Below 
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long  narrow  panel  with 


the  skull  is  a  pair  of  scales  in  relief,  and  below  this, 
traces  of  an  inscription. 

Plate  CV.     if)1h  century. 

H.  i-S  in.     1S94. 

There  are  traces  of  colour  upon  the  tiara. 

443.  Another  :  on  one  side,  the  head  of  a  woman  wearing  a  headdress  of  the  early 
i6th  century;  on  the  other  the  head  and  shoulders  of  a  skeleton. 

Round  the  former  is  the  inscription  ELLAS   NEST  (?)    IL   POINT   POSSIBLE 
TAN  ECHAPER;  below,  MEMENTO. 
Plate  CV.     itth  century. 
H.  2.4  in.     1S56.     (Maskell  Collection.) 
This  specimen  is  also  pierced  for  suspension. 

444.  Another:  on  one  side  a  dying  head;  on  the  other  a  skull  with  worms:  on  the 
brows  of  the  former  is  a  band  inscribed  :  dura  ct  aspcra  [mortis).  Below  are  two  gold 
labels  enamelled  with  INRI  and  MARIA.  From  the  base  hangs  a  small  gold 
enamelled  pendant  representing  two  hearts  crowned.  At  the  top  is  a  small  chain 
for  suspension. 

Plate  CV.     About  A.  U.  1600. 

H.  (the  ivory  part  only)  1-6  in.  1S56. 
(Maskell  Collection.) 

This  memento  has  been  attributed  to 
Christoph  Harrich  (d.  1630). 

445.  Panel,  with  rounded  top.  Before 
an  altar,  upon  which  stands  the 
infant  Saviour  beneath  a  niche, 
kneels  a  pilgrim  with  staff  and 
scrip,  and  a  large  hat  fastened  with 
a  cord  round  his  neck:  from  his 
mouth  issues  a  scroll  with  the 
words  MISERERE  MEI.  Behind 
him,  resting  her  left  hand  upon  his 
shoulder,  stands  a  female  figure, 
with  a  scroll  inscribed  A  NON 
PLVS  A,  and  on  the  background 
above  her  head  is  the  word  PIT  IE. 
To  right  and  left  are  columns,  and 
above  the  niche  two  large  dolphins. 
On  the  base  ofthe  altar  are  engraved 
a  crescent  and  a  star.  Along  the 
bottom  are  the  words  LE  PELERIN. 

Sec  figure.     Early  j6tli  century. 
H.  6-65  in.      1856.     (Maskell  Collec- 
tion.) 

On  both  sides  are  places  for  hinges,  as  if  the  panel  had  formed  the  centre  of  a  triptych. 
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A  narrow  piece  has  been  broken  off  on  the  left  side  from  top  to  bottom  and  replaced.     A  small 
triangular  piece  near  the  bottom  left-hand  corner  is  a  restoration. 

This  ivory  is  of  an  unusual  character  ;  but  although  it  has  features  which  at  first  sight  arouse 
suspicion,  there  seem  to  be  no  conclusive  reasons  against  its  acceptance. 

446.  Oval  mirror-case  :  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi.  The  three  king.s,  who 
are  of  three  different  ages,  carry  cups  with  covers.  Joseph  stands  behmd  the 
Virgin,  and  above  is  seen  the  star.  There  is  a  foHated  border  ;  and  projecting 
from  the  top  is  a  half-length  winged  figure  rising  from  scrolls,  the  whole  carved 
from  the  solid. 

Plate  CXVIII.     Late  16th  century. 

L.  47  in.     1856.     (Maskell  Collection.) 
For  earlier  mirror-cases,  sec  nos.  374  ff. 

447.  Oval  medallion:  a  half-figure  of  our  Lord,  nude  to  the  waist  and  holding 
a  banner  in  his  right  hand. 

Plate  CVI.     i^th  century. 
D.  1-9  in. 

448.  Companion  medallion  :  the  Magdalen,  similarly  draped,  with  her  long  hair 
falling  over  her  breast  and  back. 

Plate  CVI.     I'jth  century. 
D.  I-9  in. 

449.  COMl!  :  between  the  teeth  is  an  openwork  band  of  ornament  with  three  busts 
between  grotesque  scrolls  and  masks. 

Plate  evil.     i6th  century. 

L.  5-1  in.     1856.     (Maskell  Collection.) 

There  are  a  number  of  combs  of  this  type  in  existence;  examples  are  in  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum  and  in  the  Louvre  (E.  Molinier,  Catalogue  des  ivoircs,  no.  15S). 

450.  Another,  of  boxwood  inlaid  on  both  sides  with  panels  of  ivory  finely  carved 
in  openwork  with  geometrical  designs.  The  four  corner  panels  have  designs 
somewhat  resembling  traceried  windows  with  gables  and  incised  flowers  in  the 
spandrels.  The  wooden  borders  enclosing  or  dividing  the  panels  are  inlaid  with 
ivory  ornamented  with  a  guilloche  pattern  incised  and  blackened  :  the  borders  of 
the  larger  openwork  panels  are  incised  with  the  same  ornament.  On  horizontal 
bands  reserved  in  the  wood  to  right  and  left  of  the  central  panel  are  carved  in 
relief  the  words  Prenes  \  en  gre  ||  ec  petit  douii  {don). 

Plate  CVII.     \6tJL  century. 

L.  iO'6  in.     (Sloane  Collection,  1753,  no.  565.) 

The  central  panel  on  one  side  is  damaged,  on  the  other  entirely  lost.  The  openwork  ivory 
has  everywhere  a  background  of  textile  fabric,  from  which  the  colour  has  now  faded. 

A  much  less  elaborate  comb  of  wood  and  ivory,  with  a  motto,  is  in  the  Bavarian  National 
Museum  at  Munich.     Wooden  combs  of  similar  shape  and  with  mottoes  of  the  same  character, 
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but  without  ivory,  are  found  in  various  museums  (Victoria  and  Albert,  no.  2 1 47-' 5  5  ;  Cluny 
Museum,  Paris;  Museo  Civico,  Venice,  &c.).  An  example  at  Edith  Weston  is  figured  in  Tlic 
Reliquary,  vol.  v,  pi.  xv,  opp.  p.  243. 

The  openwork  decoration  suggests  an  oriental  influence,  perhaps  originally  Coptic,  derived 
from  work  of  similar  character  to  that  of  the  cylindrical  caskets  from  Egypt  (nos.  56S-9).  The 
incised  borders  with  their  somewhat  archaic  guilloche  design,  and  the  flowers  in  the  spandrels 
of  the  corner  panels,  with  their  general  resemblance  to  the  flowers  upon  Rhodian  pottery,  in  like 
manner  indicate  an  eastern  influence  which  may  have  entered  France  and  Spain  directly 
through  their  Mediterranean  ports  :  a  small  boxwood  casket  in  the  Museum,  carved  in 
openwork  with  designs  very  similar  to  those  of  the  panels  on  the  comb,  was  obtained  in  Madrid 
in  1893. 

451.  Box  in  the  form  of  a  gloved  right  hand,  the  thumb  of  which  is  placed  between  the 
first  and  second  fingers.  The  hinged  lid  has  silver  mounts,  and  is  carved  in  relief 
on  the  upper  surface  with  the  mask  of  a  satyr. 

Plate  CXV  {lid  only).     Late  i']th  eentiiry. 

H.  4  in.     D.  of  lid  2-5  in.     Given  by  Sir  A.  W.  Franks,  K.C.B.,  1S95. 
A  similar  box  is  in  the  Bavarian  National  Museum  at  ^lunich. 

452.  Oval  medallion  in  high  relief:  Pan  seated  sideways  upon  a  bear  (?)  and 
playing  a  pipe :  in  the  field,  trees  and  foliage. 

\']th  century. 

L.  1-62  in.     Given  by  A.  W.  Franks,  Esq.,  1S79. 

453.  Snuff-grater  :  in  the  middle  are  two  female  figures,  one  seated  asleep,  with  her 
head  resting  on  her  left  arm,  the  other  standing  behind  her,  raising  her  right  hand 
in  a  gesture  imposing  silence. 

Above  is  a  basket  of  fruit  and  flowers ;  below,  a  grotesque.  A  second  basket 
of  flowers  and  fruit  is  carved  on  the  lid  of  the  small  box  at  the  back. 

Plate  CXV.     Eai-ly  \itli  century. 

L.  8-5  in.     Given  by  C.  H.  Read,  Esq.,  P.S.A.,  1908. 

Graters  or  rapps  of  this  kind  are  to  be  seen  in  most  large  collections.  Cf  A.  Maskell,  Ivories, 
p.  302. 

454.  Bust  of  Hercules,  with  the  lion's  skin  over  his  head. 

Plate  CVII I.     1 7 th  century. 

H.  (of  bust  without  stand)  3-8  in.     1856.     (Maskell  Collection.) 
The  stand  is  not  original. 

455.  Bust  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  On  the  back  in  large  letters  ISAACVS  NEWTON 
EQ_:  AVRA  :  and  to  right  and  left  in  smaller  characters  An:  171 8:  le  Marchaud 
sc.  ad  vi.  {scidpsit  ad  vivujn). 

Plate  CVIII. 

H.  97  in.     Given  by  Mathew  Raper,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  1765. 

This  is  apparently  the  bust  sold  at  the  sale  of  Dr.  Mead's  collection  in  1755  :  ^^^  Catalogue  of 
the  Collection,  vol.  iii,  p.  253. 

For  David  le  Marchand  see  note  preceding  no,  425. 
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456.  Medallion  :  bust  of  George  I  in  profile  to  right,  by  Le  Marchaiid.  Signed  on 
the  section  of  the  shoulder  Lc  Marchaiid.  On  the  background  below  '  ad  viv-  ' 
(ad  viv7nn  satlpsit). 

Plate  CI. 

H.  4-8  in.     Given  by  Sir  A.  W.  Franks,  K.C.B.,  1895.     Cf.  a  similar  medallion  in  the  Grand 
Ducal  Museum  at  Brunswick  (C.  .Scherer,  Elfeiibeinplastik,  fig.  19,  p.  26). 

457.  Another  :  bust  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren  in  profile  to  right,  by  Le  Marchand. 
Signed  below  the  shoulder :   D.  L.  M. 

Plate  CI. 

H.  4  in.     Given  by  Mathew  Raper,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  1765. 

On  the  back  is  cut  in  large  capitals:  CHRISTOPH  :    WREN   EQ^  AV.  (Eques  auratus). 

458.  Oval  medallion:  bust  of  Samuel  Pepys  the  diarist,  in  profile  to  right:  by  Le 
Marchand.  Signed  below  the  section  of  the  shoulder  D.  L.  M.  F.  [David  Le 
HI  arc  hand  fecit). 

Plate  CI. 

H.  5-26  in.     Given  by  A.  W.  Franks,  Esq.,  18S4. 
A.  Maskell,  h'orics,  pi.  Ixvi. 

459.  Another  :  a  male  portrait  in  profile  to  right  in  a  similar  wig  to  the  last,  by  Le 
Marchand  :  signed  D.  L.  M.  F. 

Plate  CI. 

H.  5-1  in.     Given  by  A.  W.  Franks,  Esq.,  1887. 
A.  Maskell,  li'ories,  pi.  Ixvi. 

460.  Another  :  bust  of  Thomas  Brodrick  (?)  in  profile  to  right,  by  Lc  Marchand. 
Signed  below  the  right  shoulder,  D.  L.  M. 

Plate  CI. 

H.  4  in.     Given  by  .A.  W.  Franks,  Esq.,  18S2. 

461.  Another  :  bust  of  an  unidentified  man  in  profile  to  right  ;  by  Le  Marchand. 
Signed  below  the  left  shoulder,  D.  L.  M.  F. 

Plate  cm. 

H.  2-8  in.     Given  by  A.  W.  Franks,  Esq.,  iSyg. 

462.  Another  :  portrait  of  a  lady  in  profile  to  left  ;  probably  by  Le  Marchand. 

Plate  CI. 

L.  47  in.     Given  by  A.  W.  Franks,  Esq.,  1879. 

463.  Circular  medallion  :  bust  of  George,  Duke  of  Pirandcnburg  and  Llineburg 
in  profile  to  right,  in  full-bottomed  wig,  conventional  armour  and  mantle  ;  by 
Cavalier.     Legend:  GEORGIVS  GVIL.  D.  G.  DVX  BR.  &  LVN. 

Plate  CII.  ^ 

D.  3-55  in.     Gi\en  by  A.  W.  Franks,  Esq.,  1S79. 
F"or  Jean  Cavalier,  sec  note  preceding  no.  425. 
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464.  Another  :  similar  bust  without  armour ;  by  Cavalier.  On  the  ground  below 
the  left  shoulder  is  the  signature  C. 

Plate  CII. 

D.  3  in.     Given  by  A.  \\\  Franks,  Esq.,  1879. 

465.  Another,  bust  of  Charles  XI  of  Sweden  in  profile  to  right  ;  by  Cavalier.  Legend  : 
CAROLUS  XI.  D.  G.  SVECI^  GOT.  VAN.  REX.  On  the  section  of  the  arm  the 
signature  C. 

Plate  CII. 

D.  3-65  in.     Given  by  A.  W.  Franks,  Esq.,  1S84. 

466.  Another  :  portrait  bust  in  profile  to  right  of  Sophia  Carolina,  Electress  of 
Brandenburg,  in  a  low  dress:  by  Cavalier.  Legend:  SOPHIA  CAROLINA  D.  G. 
ELECTRIX  BRAND.     Below  the  right  shoulder,  the  signature  CAVALIER. 

Plate  CII. 

1).  3-55  in.      Given  by  A.  \V.  Franks,  ICsq.,  18S4. 

467.  Anothi^R  :  similar  bust  of  the  I^lectrc.-^  Wilhelminc  ]\rne-^linc  ;  probabl}'  b\' 
Cavalier.      Legend:   WILLIEL:   ERNEST:    D.   G.   ELECT.  P.  N.   PR.  R.   DANI/E. 

Plate  CII. 

D.  3-75  m.     1905. 

\Vilhelmine   Ernestine,  dau;,diter  of  Freilerick    111   of  Denmark,  born    1650,   inarrictl   in  1671 
Cli.irles,  Elector  Palatine,  wlio  died  in  16S3.     Slie  died  in  1706. 

468.  Another  :   bust  of  a  lady  in  profile  to  right  in  the  style  of  Cavalier. 

Plate  cm. 

FL  3-2  in.     Given  by  A.  \V.  Franks,  Esq.,  iSSo. 
The  date  is  rather  before  .-x.  l'.  1700. 

469.  Another:  bust  of  an  ecclesiastic  in  profile  to  right  ;  by  Cavalier.  Legend:  NEC 
METV  NEC   INVIDIA.     Behind  the  right  shoulder  i-^  the  monogram  L,  0. 

Plate  cm. 

I;.  =•35  m.     (nven  by  Lady  Charlotte  Schreiber,  iSSS. 

Onthebark:  CAVALIER      FECIT  16S5. 

470.  Another:  bu.st  of  Louis  XIV  in  profile  to  left.  Raised  rim,  with  ribbons  cut  in 
openwork,  on  the  top. 

Plate  CII. 

H.  3'S5  in.     Given  by  A.  \V.  Franks,  Esq..  1S79. 

The  i\'ory  of  the  background  is  exti'emely  thin. 

471.  Another:  bust  in  profile  to  right  of  a  member  of  the  royal  family  of  France, 
wearing  a  wig  and  decorated  armour,  over  which  is  a  riband. 

Plate  CII. 

H.  3-4  in.     Given  bv  A.  W.  Franks.  Esq.,  1S79. 

The  person  represented  is  perhaps  Fhilippe  d'Orlcans,  the  Regent.  1674-1723  'cf.  no.  474^- 

N 
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472.  Circular    medallion  :   bust  of  a  gentleman  in  profile  to  right :  beneath  the 
section  of  the  shoulder  the  signature  G. 

Plate  cm. 

D.  2-35  in.     Given  by  Lady  Charlotte  Schreiber,  188S. 

On   the   back   is  engraved    S.  GOUIN.  F.  MOSCO   |  1705,  showing  that  the  artist  was 
probably  a  Frenchman  working  in  Moscow. 

473.  Another:  portrait  bust  of  a  lady  to  right.     Below  the  section  of  the  shoulder 
is  the  signature  G.  (S.  Gouin). 

Plate  QIW. 

D.  2-3  in.     Given  by  Lady  Charlotte  Schreiber,  1888. 
See  note  to  preceding  number. 

474.  Counter  box  :   on  the  lid,  Diana,  Venus,  and  Cupid  in  the  clouds  support  two 
shields  with  the  arms  of  Orleans,  above  which  Venus  holds  a  ducal  coronet. 

Plate  ClY.     J^th  century. 

L.  3-2  in.     Given  by  Lady  Charlotte  Schreiber,  1893. 

The  arms  may  be  those  of  Philippe,  Duke  of  Orleans,  regent  during  the  minority  of  Louis  X\'. 
Cf.  no.  471. 


C.     FLEMISH. 

475.  Chaplet  or  rosary,  with  ten  ivory  beads  carved  alternately  as  male  and  female 
heads,  and  one  large  openwork  bead  of  architectural  design  with  figures  repre- 
senting the  Betrayal.     From  this  bead  hangs  an  ivory  cross. 

Plate  CVI.     About  A.  D.  1500. 

L.  17-5  in.     Given  by  W.  Burgas,  Esq.,  1879. 

The  beads  are  joined  by  wire  links,  a  garnet  between  each  pair. 

An  ivory  chaplet  is  in  the  collection  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  i\Tuseum. 

476.  Statuette  :  St.  Catherine  of  Alexandria  standing  with  her  right  arm  supported 
on  the  broken  felloe  of  the  wheel. 

J^late  CIX.     Late  \6th  century. 

H.  7-9  in.     1S56.     (Maskell  Collection.) 

The  right  hand,  with  the  palm  branch,  is  restored  :  the  left  hand  is  also  an  addition. 

477.  Statuette  :  a  female  saint  seated  on  a  rock  with  her  hands  crossed  over  her 
breast,  and  wearing  a  bodice  with  short  vandyked  sleeves.  I^'rom  a  hole  in  the  rock 
at  the  back  a  small  animal  is  seen  peeping  out. 

JUate  CIK.      ^  J th  century. 

II.  5-5  in.     1S56.     (Maskell  Collection.) 

478.  Panel  in  high  relief  :  the  mystic  marriage  of  St.  Catherine.  The  Virgin  is 
seated  on  the  left  beneath  a  draped  canopy ;  the  Child  on  her  knees  holds  out  the 
ring  to  Saint  Catherine,  who  in  rich  garments,  with  pearls  on  her  neck  and  in  her 
hair,  bends  forward  to  receive  it.     Below  are  two  small  nude  angels  seated  on 
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clouds,  one  holding  the  broken  wheel  of  the  saint ;  above  are  two  others,  one  in 
the  curtain  of  the  canopy,  the  other  issuing  from  clouds  and  extending  a  wreath 
over  St.  Catherine's  head. 

P/a/c  CXUI.      \^itli  century. 

H.  5-45  in.     1856.     (Maskell  Collection.) 

There  is  a  vertical  hole  ch'illed  in  the  bottom  of  the  panel. 

479.  Panel  :  the  Assumption.  The  Virgin,  supported  by  angels,  rises  from  an 
open  tomb  in  a  bare  landscape :  her  foot  rests  upon  a  crescent  moon  held  by  the 
lowest  angel.  Above,  an  angel  swings  a  censer,  while  cherubs  look  down  from 
the  clouds. 

Plate  C^iMWl.     \^th  century. 

H.  4-8  in.     1S56.     (Maskell  Cullection.) 

480.  Oval  medallion  in  openwork  :  St.  Matthew  standing  and  writing  his  gospel  : 
at  his  side  an  angel  holds  an  inkpot. 

Plate  CVI.     \']th  century. 

H.  2-15  in.     1856.     (Maskell  Collection.) 

481.  Tankard,  with  silver-gilt  mounts  on  which  arc  enamelled  foliage  and  precious 
stones  (turquoises,  amethysts,  and  topazes)  in  raised  settings.  Round  the  sides  is 
carved  in  high  relief  a  Bacchanalian  procession  of  putti  led  b)'  a  banner-bearer. 
One  is  mounted  on  a  dog,  another  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  two  companions, 
while  in  the  rear  comes  the  blindfold  god  of  love  himself  carrying  a  bow  and 
supported  upon  the  back  of  a  goat.  On  the  lid  is  a  seated  cupid  with  a  bunch  of 
grapes. 

Plate  ex.      ijth  century. 

H.  8.6  in.     Bequeathed  by  Lady  Frances  Vernon  Harcourt,  1873. 

This  tankard  is  in  the  style  of  the  imitators  of  Fiammingo,  and  resembles  the  work  of 
J.  Mansel,  as  represented  in  the  Bavarian  National  Museum  at  Munich  (C.  Scherer,  Elfenbein- 
plastik  seit  der  Renaissance,  fig.  28.  p.  35). 

The  mounts  of  ivory  flagons  were  not  always  made  in  the  same  place  as  the  carvings. 
Augsburg  mounts  are  found  on  examples  conjectured  to  be  the  work  of  Fayd'herbe,  e.  g.  the 
beaker  at  Vienna  (J.  von  Schlosser,  Album  ausgciuiililier  Gcgcnstandc  der  kunstindiistJ-iellen 
Sanimlung des  allerlwchstcn  Kaiser/uu/scs,  Vienna,  1901,  pi.  xlii).  The  metal  work  in  the  present 
case  is  probably  also  South  German. 

482.  Salt(?)  with  silver-gilt  mounts  :  on  the  sides  are  putti  with  a  male  and  female 
figure  playing  among  trees  and  flowers ;  on  the  lid  is  a  seated  cupid  with  a  bunch 
of  grapes. 

Plate  ex.     i^tk  century. 

H.  7-2  in.     Bequeathed  by  Lady  Frances  Vernon  Harcourt,  1873. 

The  reliefs  on  this  object  resemble  those  attributed  to  P.  Scheemackers  of  Antwerp,  who  died 
in  1714  (cf.  C.  Scherer,  ElfenbeinplastU;,  &c.,  fig.  29,  p.  361. 

On  the  mount  are  stamped  an  eagle  and  the  maker's  initials,  I.  P.  B,  The  mark  is  perhaps 
a  Frankfurt  mark  of  the  17th  century. 
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483.  Group  :  nude  infants. 

See  figure,     i  yth  century. 

H.  3.3  in.      Sloane  Collection, 
1753  (no.  2054). 

484.  Relief,  partly  in  openwork  : 
group  of  nude  infants.  Some 
drag  forward  a  goat  by  a  chain 
of  flowers,  others  support  one 
of  their  number  who  is  seated 
on  the  animal's  back.  In  the 
background,  trees  and  archi- 
tecture. 

1 7  tk- 1 S  ih  ceu  Utry. 

L.  2-05  in.    1856.    (Maskell  Col- 
lection.) 

The  ivory  is  extremely  thin. 

485.  Central  part  of  a  comb  : 
on  one  side,  a  man  and  woman 
stand  by  a  fountain  :  to  right 
and  left  are  two  buildings,  and 
at  each  end  a  mask  in  profile. 
On  the  other  side  a  woman 
is  apparently  driving  a  man 
away  from  an  inn,  while  an- 
other man  advances  drawing  his  sword.  Behind  the  last  figure  are  trees,  and  at 
each  end  a  mask  as  before. 

Sec  figure.     \6th-J'jth  century. 


L.  4-3  in.     Given  by  John  Evans,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  1S83. 

Probably  found  in  England. 

A  complete  comb  of  the  same  character  is  in  the  Victoria  and  .Albert  Museum  (no,  744l-'6o). 
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486.  Panel  :  the  Temptation,  in  very  high  relief.  Our  Lord  is  seated  on  the  left, 
his  right  foot  resting  on  a  stone,  on  which  is  engraved  the  signature  of  the  artist : 
CHRISTOF  ANGERMAIR.  Satan  advances  from  the  right,  holding  out  a  stone 
in  his  right  hand  and  grasping  a  staff  in  his  left.  On  each  side  are  trees,  the 
foliage  of  which  is  carved  in  very  high  relief.  In  the  foreground  are  two  hares 
and  various  reptiles :  in  the  middle  distance  a  lion,  a  ram  (?),  a  deer,  and  flocks 
among  trees.  In  the  background  is  a  mountain,  on  which  our  Lord  stands  with 
extended  arm,  while  Satan  casts  himself  down,  with  the  city  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
temple,  on  the  summit  of  which  our  Lord  and  Satan  are  again  visible.  Birds, 
a  squirrel,  &c.,  are  introduced  in  the  trees. 

Plate  CXI.     J^th  century. 

H.  6-5  in.     1856.     (Maskell  Collection.) 

This  panel  was  sold  with  the  collection  of  Dr.  ^lead  in  1755  ;  sec  Catalogue  of  the  Collection, 
vol.  iii,  p.  252. 

Christof  Angermair  worked  in  ?i'Iunich  in  the  first  half  of  the  17th  century,  and  the  Bavarian 
National  Museum  contains  several  examples  of  his  work,  the  finest  being  the  coin-cabinet  made 
for  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Ma.ximilian  I  (C.  .Scherer,  Elfcnbeinpldslik  seit  iter  Renaissance,  figs.  48- 
50;  A.  Maskell,  Ivories,  pi.  Ixiii,  Ixiv).  In  the  panels  on  the  interior  of  the  doors  the  minute 
treatment  of  trees  and  distant  scenery  is  repeated.  Another  cabinet  in  the  collection  of  Baron 
Schlichting  at  Paris  {Les  Arts,  July,  1902,  pp.  6  and  13)  shows  the  same  characteristics  ;  it  was 
made  for  the  consort  of  Frederick  V,  Elector  Palatine,  in  1620.  Other  work  by  Angermair  is  to 
be  seen  in  the  Griines  Gewolbe  at  Dresden,  and  in  the  Reiche  Capelle  at  Munich,  the  last 
example  being  a  Crucifixion  upon  an  exceptionally  large  scale,  fashioned  of  several  pieces  of 
ivory. 

487.  Panel  :  the  dead  Christ  supported  by  two  angels  :  in  high  relief. 

Plate  CXII.     \']thcentitry. 

H.  8-6  in.     Given  by  the  Rev.  George  Murray,  at  the  desire  of  the  Rev.  H.  Crowe,  1852. 

The  panel  is  in  an  oak  and  tortoiseshell  frame. 

A.  Maskell,  Ivories,  pi.  Ivii,  fig.  i. 

This  panel  appears  to  be  that  reproduced  by  L.  Cicognara,  Sloria  dcUa  Scultiira,  pi.  Ixxxviii 
(Prato,  1S23),  and  is  evidently  a  copy  of  the  marble  relief  by  Gu'olamo  Campagna  on  an  altar  in 
the  Church  of  S.  Giuliano  at  Venice  (Cicognara,  as  above,  pi.  Ixxiv). 

Another  ivory,  inspired  by  the  same  original,  is  in  the  Bavarian  National  Museum  at  Munich, 
(C.  Scherer,  Elfcnbcinplastil;  seit  dcr  Renaissance,  fig.  54,  p.  65).  This  has  been  assigned  to 
Andreas  Faistenberger  of  Munich,  c.  a.d.  1646-1735,  on  the  evidence  of  notes  in  an  early  inventory. 
The  Rev.  H.  Crowe  was  inclined  to  attribute  the  present  ivory  to  Algardi,  Rusconi  or  Brustolini ; 
but  it  seems  more  probable  that  it  is  really  the  work  of  a  northern  artist  inspired  by  an  Italian 
model. 

488.  Panel  :  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  with  clasped  hands,  mourning.  Before  her  is 
a  skull,  in  the  background  a  cross  attached  to  a  tree,  while  the  sun  is  seen 
breaking  out  from  the  clouds. 

Plate  CXIII.     x-ith  century. 
L.  6-2  in.     1856.     (Maskell  Collection.) 

After  the  school  of  Guido  Reni,  Guercino  or  one  of  the"  Carracci  ;  probably  by  one  of  the 
German  ivory  carvers  who  studied  in  Italy. 
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489.  Panel  :  St.  Jerome,  nude  except  for  drapery  round  the  waist,  seated  before 
a  tree  and  gazing  at  a  crucifix,  before  which  are  a  sl<ull,  with  open  and  closed 
books.  At  his  feet  rech'nes  a  lion,  and  on  the  right  stand  two  nude  boys  holding 
his  hat. 

P/atc  CXIU.     \']th  century. 

H.  5.2  in.     1S56.     (Maskell  Collection.) 
Probably  of  a  similar  origin  to  the  last  number. 

490.  Panel  :  to  right  a  tonsured  saint  is  seated  beneath  a  tree  holding  a  crozier  in  his 
left  hand  and  discoursing  with  two  soldiers  kneeling  before  him.  In  the  back- 
ground are  houses,  before  which  arc  the  rays  of  the  sun :  in  the  lower  right-hand 
corner  is  tiie  signature:   W  Fecit. 

Plate  CXVIII.     Early  x'tMh  century. 

H.  4  in.     Given  by  A.  W.  Franks,  Esq.,  1SS7. 

The  monogram  is  that  of  Melchior  Paulus  of  Cologne  (Merlo,  Kolmr  Kuiisttc-r  in  alter  ima 
neuer  Zeit,  1895,  ?■  65^).  Dr.  IMerlo  himself  possessed  a  relief  with  the  same  subject  as  that  here 
seen. 

491.  Memento  MORI  :  the  skull  of  a  person  recently  deceased,  with  the  skin  and  hair 
still  adhering,  and  eaten  by  snake-like  worms,  a  toad,  a  lizard,  &c. 

Plate  CV.     1^1  th  century. 

L.  3-7  in.  Given  by  the  Rev.  George  Murray,  in  fulfilment  of  the  wishes  of  the  Rev.  H.  Crowe, 
1852. 

The  memento  raori  in  the  form  of  an  ivory  skull,  though  usually  without  the  more  ghastly 
additions,  is  represented  by  numerous  e.xamples  in  the  Griines  Gewblbe  at  Dresden,  and  in  the 
Elfenbeinkabinett  (Saal  41)  of  the  Bavarian  National  Museum  at  i\Iunich. 

492.  Mirror-case,  with  both  halves  complete.  On  one  half  is  Thisbe,  stabbing 
herself  above  the  body  of  Pyramus  near  a  fountain.  On  the  second  half  Lucretia 
supported  by  an  attendant  stabs  herself  in  the  presence  of  Tarquin  (?),  b)'  whom 
stands  an  armed  man  with  a  lance.  Round  each  half  is  a  border  of  vine-scroll  in 
which  leaves  alternate  with  bunches  of  grapes. 

Plate  XCI.     Early  i6tk  century. 

D.  4-52  in.     1S56.     (Maskell  Collection.) 

This  mirror-case  should  be  compared  with  another  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  iMuseum,  with 
the  subject  of  Bathsheba  receiving  David's  message  (2148-55),  and  with  a  comb  in  the  same 
place,  having  on  one  side  the  same  scene,  on  the  other  a  subject  from  Romance  (2i43-'55). 
Other  ivories  in  the  same  style  are  the  half  of  a  mirror-case  in  the  iSIusec  de  Cluny  at  Paris, 
again  with  the  story  of  David  and  Bathsheba,  and  an  ivory  comb  in  the  Louvre,  with  the  same 
favourite  subject  and  the  Judgement  of  Paris  (E.  Molinier,  Ciitatoffiw,  no.  157;  Licvre,  La 
Collection  Sauvageot,  pl.cxii).  Other  work  in  the  same  style  is  in  the  castle  of  Maihingen,  near 
Nordlingen. 

The  authenticity  of  the  whole  group  has  been  suspected.  But  some  of  these  carvings  have  a 
vigour  and  individuality  not  usually  characteristic  of  the  work  of  a  forgei".  The  costumes 
of  the  figures  are  coherent,  and  there  is  no  obvious  anachronism  or  misunderstanding  in  the 
details.  A  vine-scroll  very  similar  to  that  round  the  border  is  over  the  fireplace  of  the  end  room 
of  the  old  Muscie  des  Halles  under  the  Belfry  at  Bruges.  The  subject  of  Pyramus  and  Thisbe 
occurs  on  ivories  of  earlier  date  (Honuer  Jahrluichcr,  1847,  pi.  v). 
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493.  Another:    a  lady  and  gentleman  seated  playing  musical  instruments  beneath 
a  wall  over  which  a  fool  leans,  holding  his  bauble  in  both  hands. 

Plate  XCI.     Early  i6ik  century. 

D.  4-4  in.     1S56.     (Alaskell  Collection.) 

This  mirror-case  is  made  of  three  separate  concentric  pieces  iitted  one  within  the  other. 

494.  Chess-piece  :  a  knight  armed,  and  mounted  on  a  caparisoned  charger. 

Plate  CXVI.     \f>th  century. 

H.  2-65  in.     1S60. 

The  feet  of  the  horse  ha\c  been  broken,  and  the  rigure  is  remounted  on  a  new  stand. 

A  similar  piece  is  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  (no.  29qS-'56|. 

495.  Statuette  :   Prometheus  chained  to  the  rock. 

See  figure.      \']th  century. 


L.  II  in.     Given  by  the  Rev.G.  JNIurray,  in  fulfilment  of  the  wishes  of  the  Ke\".  H.  Crowe,  1S52. 
The  rock  and  chains  are  of  bronze. 

The  right  foot  has  been  restored  ;  the  right  hand  and  ;.jreat  toe  of  the  left  fr.ot  h  i\e  been 
broken  and  replaced. 

496.  SfATUETTE  :  Vcnus  and  Cupid. 

I'late  CXVII.      i^th  century. 

11.  6-1  in.     Gi\'cn  by  ^lajor-General  !\Feyrick.  1S78. 

Statuettes  of  \'enus,  either  with  or  without  Cupid,  are  fairly  frec|uent  in  the  German  and 
Austrian  collections,  ft.'i,.  in  the  Bavarian  National  Museum  at  .Munich,  in  the  Kunsthistorische^ 
Museum  at  Vienna,  and  the  Griines  Gewolbe  at  Dresden. 

497.  TaxKARD  :  with  designs  in  low  relief.  On  the  sides  are  four  octagonal  panels, 
each  containing  the  representation  of  a  Virtue  in  the  gui^e  of  a  female  figure,  with 
flowers  at  her  feet.  T'aith  carries  a  cross  and  a  book;  Justice  a  sword  and 
scales ;  Temperance  an  ewer  from  which  she  pours  into  a  cup  ;  Hope  an  anchor 
and  a  bird.  On  the  top  of  the  lid  is  a  small  figure  of  Bacchus  seated  astride  of  a 
wine-cask  with  a  cup  in  his  right  hand.  The  ground  of  the  sides,  foot,  handle, 
and  border  of  the  lid  is  carved  with  flowers,  masks,  and  fruits. 

Plate  ex.     NortJi  German,  \~th  century. 
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H.  5-5  in.     Given  by  H.  J.  Pfungst,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  1892. 

The  hinge  is  of  silver  gilt,  surmounted  by  a  pine-cone. 

This  tankard  should  be  compared  with  those  made  of  amber,  examples  of  which  are  in  the 
Waddesdon  Bequest  (C.  H.  Read,  Catalotjiic  of  the  IVaddisdon  Bequest,  no.  229,  fig.  35)  ;  in  the 
Mediaeval  Room  (from  the  Church  of  North  i\Iimms)  ;  and  in  the  palace  of  Rosenborg  at 
Copenhagen. 

498.  Beaker,  the  sides  carved  in  relief  with  stags  and  does  beneath  trees;  in  the 
background,  a  hill  and  a  fir  wood. 

Plate  Q^MW.     i-jth  or  1^ th  cen tnry. 

H.  4-2  in.     1856.     (Maskell  Collection.) 

Beakers  of  ivory  with  battle  and  hunting  scenes  are  in  the  Griines  Gewolbe  at  Dresden. 

499.  SxANDlNf,  CUP  on  high  fluted  stem  turned  on  the  lathe:  the  bowl  is  egg- 
shaped  in  openwork  of  vertical  bands ;  the  cover  is  surmounted  by  two  pierced 
balls  one  above  the  other,  each  containing  a  loose  carving.  Above  all  is  a  spiral 
pyramid. 

Plate  CXIV.      \']th  eentiiry. 

H.  19-4  in.     Gi\en  by  A.  W.  Franks,  Esq.,  1874. 

With  the  improvements  effected  in  the  lathe  in  the  17th  century,  fancy  turning  in  ivory  became 
popular,  especially  in  the  south  of  Germany,  at  Nuremburg.  The  best-known  turners  belonged 
to  the  Zick  family,  but  they  had  numerous  imitators  at  Vienna,  Regensburg,  Stuttgart,  Dresden, 
Weimar,  and  Coburg.  Some  of  the  work  affords  evidence  of  amazing  skill,  but  it  is  curious  rather 
than  artistic.  See].  G.  Doppelmayr,  Historische  Naeliricht  von  den  Ntirnbergiseheii  MatheniatUis 
iind  Kiitistler/i,  Niirnberg,  1730,  pp.  297,  299,  &c.  ;  C.  Scherer,  Elfenbeinplastilc  sett  der 
Renaissaiiee,  pp.  53-4,  69,  80,  95.  Very  e.xtensive  series  of  turned  ivory  cups  and  ornainents  are 
to  be  seen  in  the  German  and  Austrian  Collections,  especially  the  Kunsthistorisches  Museum  at 
Vienna,  the  Grimes  Gewolbe  at  Dresden,  the  Kunstgewerbe-Museum  at  Berlin,  and  the  Bavarian 
National  Museum  at  Munich.  In  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  there  are  two  turned  cups 
by  F.  Senger,  turner  to  Cosimo  III,  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  (74  and  75-1S65),  also  a  turned 
box  (4424-'5S). 

500.  Standing  ornament,  turned  on  the  lathe.  The  stem  rises  from  a  baluster, 
and  has  on  the  lower  part  discs  and  loose  rings  at  intervals.  The  central  part 
is  composed  of  a  disc  supporting  a  cross  ;  chains  terminating  in  small  vases  or 
bells  depend  from  the  disc  and  from  the  transverse  arms  of  the  cross,  above  which 
the  stem  is  continued  first  in  a  sinuous,  then  in  a  straight  line  with  small  discs  at 
regular  intervals  ;  it  terminates  in  the  calix  of  a  flower.  The  lower  part  of  the  stem 
is  ornamented  with  alternating  discs  and  loose  rings,  all  cut  from  the  solid. 

Plate  CXIV.      i-ith  century. 

H.  19-5  in. 

Sec  note  to  the  preceding  number. 

501.  Standing  ornament:  the  slender  stem  rises  from  a  baluster  and  supports  at 
intervals  an  armillary  sphere  and  a  cylindrical  openwork  drum.  Above  this  it 
bears  flowers  and  a  group  of  rings,  terminating  at  the  top  in  a  sexfoil. 

Plate  CXIV.      \yli  century. 

H.  11-4  in. 

See  note  to  no.  499. 
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502.  Another.  From  an  openwork  base  rises  a  straight  stem,  piercing  a  number  of 
horizontal  discs  at  points  for  the  most  part  remote  from  their  centres  in  such 
a  way  as  to  lend  the  whole  a  sinuous  appearance.  Above  rises  an  extremely 
slender  rod  with  small  discs,  rings,  &c.,  grouped  at  intervals. 

Plate  CXIV.     17//^  century. 
H.  16-85  in- 
See  note  to  no.  499. 

Stems  of  similar  design  may  be  seen  on  turned  ivory  ornaments  in  the  Kunsthistorisclies 
Museum  at  Vienna,  and  in  the  Bavarian  National  Museum  at  Munich. 

503.  Oval  panel  :  a  wolf-hunt.  The  principal  figure  is  mounted  ;  two  others  are  on 
foot,  one  carrying  a  matchlock  on  his  shoulder.  They  are  accompanied  by 
hounds  in  full  cry,  while  in  the  distance  other  hounds  are  seen  at  the  death. 

Plate  CXV.     17/72  century. 

L.  7-1  in.     1856.     (Maskell  Collection.) 

A.  Maskell,  Ivories,  pi.  Ixvi. 

The  form  of  this  panel  suggests  that  it  may  have  formed  one  of  a  series  placed  round  the 
border  of  a  large  oval  plateau  or  basin  (Jagdschussel),  such  as  those  by  Michael  Maucher  iu  the 
Kunstgewerbe-Museum  at  Derlin,  or  those  in  the  Kunstliislorisches  Museum  at  Vienna. 

504.  OVALI'ANEL:  the  razing  of  the  walls  of  Carthage.  In  the  foreground  are 
soldiers  attacking  the  walls  near  the  gate  with  large  stones  and  picks.  The  town 
is  seen  in  the  background  ;  on  the  right  is  the  harbour,  in  which  arc  three  ships 
with  sails  set. 

See  figure.     \']th  century. 


L.  3-35  in.     1856.     (Maskell  Collection.) 

In  the  Bavarian  National  Museum    (Ivory  Cabinet)  there  are  two  small  oval   panels  with 
pastoral  scenes  partly  in  openwork,  like  the  present  example. 

505.  Figure  of  an  old  woman  in  a  cap  with  a  crutch  and  walking-stick,  carrying  a 
pouch  at  her  side. 
Plate  CXVL     Dutcli,  -\-]tIi  century. 

H.  3-9  in.     1S93. 

Y 
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506.  Panel  :  a  long-haired  man  in  a  hat  with  upturned  brim  and  long  coat  with  wide 
cuffs  at  the  wrists,  riding  to  left  upon  a  background  of  foliage.  Before  his  knee  is 
a  holster  containing  a  pistol. 

Plate  CXV.     Dutch  (?),  I'jth  century. 

H.  1.5  in.     Given  by  A.  \Y.  Franks,  Esq.,  1S77. 
Obtained  in  Crete. 

507.  Plaque  :  peasants  drinking  and  dancing  in  the  open  air.  In  the  background 
a  high  fence,  a  tree,  and  buildings. 

Sec  figure.     Dutch,  I'jth  century. 
L.  3-2  in.     1S93. 


508.  Portrait  medallion  :  laureated  bust  in  profile  to  right  of  the  Emperor 
Leopold  I  (a.  D.  1658-1703),  wearing  a  cuirass  of  scale  armour  and  a  full  wig. 

Plate  cm.     Gennan,  i'jth  century. 

H.  2-65  in.     Given  by  A.  W.  JVanks,  Esq.,  1S79. 

509.  Another  :  three-quarter  bust  of  a  man  in  a  full  wig,  from  which  a  kind  of  love- 
lock depends  over  the  right  shoulder.  On  the  back,  in  relief,  is  a  figure  of  a  young 
bearded  man,  nude  except  for  a  ruft"  round  the  neck  and  a  lion's  skin  hanging 
down  his  back :  behind  him  on  the  ground  lies  a  club.  He  stands  upon  the  grass 
with  his  left  foot  upon  a  small  eminence,  and  holds  his  right  hand  over  his  breast. 

l^late  CIII.     About  a.d.  1700. 

L.  3-6  in.     (iiven  by  A.  W.  Franks,  Esq.,  itiyg. 

The  subject  on  the  back  is  evidently  allegorical,  the  person  being  represented  in  the  character 
of  Hercules.  The  proportions  of  the  figure  are  impossible,  as  the  legs  are  far  too  large  for  the 
body. 


ong, and  a 


510.   Another:   lialf-lcngth  portrait  of  a  man  full-face.      He  wears  his  hail 

mantle  is  draped  round  his  embroidered  coat.     Abo\'e  is  a  curtain  with  tassels. 
Plate  CI.     iH//^  century. 
L.  4-1  in.     Given  by  A.  W.  Franks,  Esq.,  1S79. 
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511.  Another:    half-length   portrait    of    the    Empress    Elizabeth    of    Russia,   thiee- 
quarter  face  to  left,  wearing  a  richly  embroidered  dress. 
Plate  CII. 

L.  3-35  in.     Given  by  A.  W.  Franks,  Esq.,  1879. 


ifant  Jesus, 


E.     ITALIAN. 

512.  Statup:tte:   St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  supporting  in  his  left  hand  the 
and  holding  a  lily  (?)  in  his  right. 

Sec  figure.     Italian.  i6ik  century. 
H.  3.75  in.     1856. 

The  object  in  the  right  hand  is  partly  broken,  St.  Anthony 
often  holds  thus  a  hly  or  a  crucilix. 

513.  Crucifix  :  on  the  top  of  the  wooden  cross  is  an 
ivory  titulus  with  I  N  R  I  ;  below  the  feet  are  a  skull, 
and  an  ivory  label  inscribed  PATER  IN  MANVS 
TVAS    COMMENDO     SPIRITVM    MEVM.      Lvc. 

XXIII.  XLVI. 

Plate  CXIX.     Early  ^Jth  century. 

H.  of  figure  from  head  to  foot,  18-7  in. 

Given  by  the  Rev.  George  Murray,  at  the  request  of  the 
Rev.  H.  Crowe,  1852. 

In  the  plate  it  has  been  necessary  to  reduce  this  crucifix 
to  the  same  dimensions  as  those  represented  side  by  side 
with  it.     It  is  really  on  a  much  larger  scale. 

514.  Oval  medallion.  On  one  side  is  St.  Dominic 
standing  with  a  lily  in  his  right  hand  and  an  open 
book  in  his  left  :  in  the  foreground  is  the  dog 
setting  fire  to  the  globe  with  a  torch  :  in  the 
background  a  landscape  with  a  church. 

On  the  other  side  the  Virgin  stands  upon  a  globe. 
round  which  is  twined  a  serpent :  at  the  sides  are 
seraphs  in  clouds.     She  holds  a  lily  in  her  hand. 
Plate  QW.     1'] til  century. 
H.  2-4  in.     1856.     (Maskell  Collection.) 

The  medallion  is  mounted  in  metal  with  a  ring  for  suspension. 

The  dog  with  the  torch  appears  on  the  arms  of  the  Dominicans.  It  had  its  origin  in  a  dream 
of  the  mother  of  St.  Dominic  before  his  birth,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  'prose'  of  his  festival 
in  the  Missal  of  the  Preaching  Friars  : 

In  figiira  catiili 
Praedicator  saeiuli 
Matri  praei>ionstrati(r  j 
Portans  ore  faci/taiii, 
Ad  am  or  is  regulani 
Poftiilos  liortatiir. 
Y    2 
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The  device  has  often  been  connected  with  the  description  of  the  Dominicans  as  Domini  canes, 
suggested  by  Augustine's  Commentary  on  a  verse  of  Psalm  Ixvii  (see  Cahier,  Caracteris- 
tiqt/es  des  Saints,  i,  p.  216). 

515.  Another,  carved  in  higher  relief:  St.  Bernard  carrying  the  instruments  of  the 
Passion.     Below,  S.   BERNARD  VS. 

I'jth  century. 

H.  3-2  in.     In  the  binding  of  a  lectionariuin  in  the  Department  of  Manuscripts  (Add.  20,692). 

St.  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  is  represented  with  these  attributes,  partly  because  of  the  austerities 
which  he  practised,  partly  on  account  of  his  own  saying  that  he  carried  on  his  hxtzst.  fascicuhnn 
collectum  lie  omnibus  aiixielatibus  et  amaritudinihus  Domini  (Cahier,  Caractcristiques,  as 
above,  i,  p.  2S4). 

516,  517.  Two  CARVINGS,  with  figures  almost  in  the  round.  On  one  a  satyr  pours 
wine  into  a  bowl,  while  bacchanals  and  two  boys  drink  from  cups.  In  the  back- 
ground are  trees,  and  at  one  end  is  a  recumbent  dog.  On  the  second  carving  are 
eight  figures  with  various  musical  instruments,  while  at  one  end  a  boy  caresses 
an  ape. 

Plate  CXVI.     \'ith  century. 

L.  9-9  in.  and  9-4  in.     1856.     (Maskell  Collection.) 

These  carvings  were  probably  intended  to  ornament  a  musical  instrument  or  a  piece  of 
furniture. 

518.  Spindle,  the  thicker  half  carved  in  baluster  form  with  foliations.  The  ornament 
is  in  three  sections  :  in  the  last  are  seen  a  male  and  two  female  figures.  On  the 
narrow  divisions  between  the  sections  are  three  loose  rings  cut  from  the  solid. 

\-tli  century. 

L.  7-65  in.     Given  by  Sir  A.  \V.  Franks,  K.C.B.,  1895. 


519.  Head  of  a  staff  (?),  carved    in   relief 
with  the  face  of  a   grotesque   satyr.     At 
the  back  a  female  screw. 
5ff  figure.      \']th  cejitJiry. 

D.  2-25  in.    1S96. 


520.  Bust  of  Antixous. 

Plate  QN\\\.     \V,ih  century. 
H.  5  in.     1856.     (Maskell  Collection.) 

Antinous,  a  young  Bithynian,  was  a  favourite  slave  of  the  lunpcror  Hadrian.     His  death  was 
mysterious;  but  it  is  thought  tliat  in  the  hope  of  averting  ,'i  calamity  frcnn  his  miijerial  master, 
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he  drowned  himself  in  the  Nile.     Hadrian,  who  sincerely  mourned  his  loss,  caused  a  bust  of  him 
to  be  made,  the  type  of  which  became  popular,  and  was  frequently  reproduced  in  later  art. 

521.  Minute  carving:   Si.  Martin   riding  to  left  and  dividing   his  cloak  with   his 
sword  to  give  a  portion  to  a  beggar,  who  advances  from  the  left. 
See  figure.     1H//1  century. 

H.  I  in.     1S56.     (Maskell  Collection.) 
Mounted  in  an  oj-niohi  frame. 


522. 


523- 


524- 


525- 


526. 


521  522 

ANOTHER:    an  ecclesiastic  (St.  Aloysius.?)  bending  forward  towards  a  crucifix 
held  towards  him  by  an  angel. 
See  figure.     18^"/;  century. 
H.  -95  in.     1856.     (Maskell  Collection.) 
Similarly  mounted. 

Relief  :  Venus  standing  upon  a  shell,  holding  with  both  hands  the  long  drapery 
which  falls  at  her  back.     Behind  her  is  a  dolphin. 
Plate  CXVII.     i(S//^  ccnttiry. 

H.  4-35  in.     Given  by  IVIajor-General  Meyrick.  1S7S. 

The  relief,  which  is  probably  suggested  by  a  cameo,  is  mounted  upon  an  oval  panel  of  black 
marble. 

Portrait  medallion  :  bust  in  profile  to  right  of  the  doge  Marco  Foscarini  of 
Venice,  wearing  a  jewelled  cap  and  an  ermine  mantle. 
Plate  cm. 
Marco  I-^oscarini,  Doge  (a.  d.  1696-1763),  historian  of  Venetian  literature. 

Medallion  :  head  of  Minerva  to  right :  after  a  gem. 

Plate  CXVII.     Late  I'^th  ccntuiy. 

L.  2-9  in.     C^iven  by  Major-General  Meyrick,  1S7S. 

Compare  the  type  of  intaglio  representing  Athene  wearing  a  Corinthian  helmet  (S.  Reinach, 
Pic7Tes  gra'dccs,  pi.  x."v.\). 
Another  :  bust  of  Medusa  to  left :  behind  the  head,  the  word  SOAHNOS. 

Plate  CXVII.     Late  \'6th  century. 

L.  2.9.  in.     Given  by  Major-General  Meyrick,  1878. 

Copied  from  the  gem  known  as  the  Strozzi  Medusa,  discovered  at  Rome  at  the  beginning  of 
the  iSth  century,  and  now  in  the  British  Museum  (British  Museum,  Catalogue  of  Eiigravcd 
Gems,  by  A.  H.  Smith,  no.  1256). 
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527.  Relief  :  head  of  Pan,  mounted  on  black  marble  as  a  cameo 

Plate  CXV.     Late  rWi  centtiry. 

H.  1-3  in.  Given  by  Major-General  Meyrick, 
1878,  with  the  following  six  numbers,  which  are 
similarly  mounted  and  of  the  same  origin.  All  are 
inspired  by  antique  gems. 

Cf.  an  example  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum, 
209,  1874. 

528.  Head  of  Socrates  in  profile  to  left. 

H.  1-25  in. 

529.  Head  OF  A  THILOSOpher  in  profile  to  right. 

H.  1-25  in. 

530.  Head  of  Jupiter  Serapis. 

H.  1-25  in. 

531.  Head  of  Hercules  in  profile  to  right. 

H.  -7  in. 

532.  Heads  of  a  Roman  Emperor  and 
Empress  in  profile  to  left. 

H.  -8  in. 

533-  Two  similar  heads  in  profile  to  right. 
H.  .8  in. 

534.  Statuette  :  Bacchus  seated  on  a  wine- 
skin placed  upon  a  tree-stem,  and  playing 
cymbals. 

Sec  figure.  By  Baron  H.  dc  Triqiicti, 
1859. 

H.  17-5  in.     Bequeathed  by  Mrs.  Fane  de  Salis,  1897. 


F.     SPANISH  AND   PORTUGUESE. 

535.  Statuette  :  the  Virgin  seated  with  the  Child  upon  her  knee. 

Plate  CIX.     Spanish,  i6tk-i']th  century. 

H.  5-9  in.     1856.     (Maskell  Collection.) 

The  head  of  the  Child  is  modern,  and  his  left  arm  is  restored  from  the  shoulder  to  the  wrist. 
A  conical  hole  is  drilled  in  the  base.     Traces  of  gilding  are  seen  in  the  hair. 

536.  Group  :  St.  Anne  seated  in  a  high-backed  chair  on  which  is  seen  the  dove.  At 
her  side  stands  the  Virgin  Mary  as  a  child,  learning  to  read  from  an  open  book 
on  her  knee. 

Plate  UXXXy^.     Spanish,  \']th  cetitnry. 
H.  4-65  in.     1856.     (Maskell  Collection.) 
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537-  Statuette  :  the  Virgin  and  Child  in  high  openwork  crowns. 
Plate  CXXII.     Spanish,  ipk  century. 
H.  6  in.     1856.     (Maskell  Collection.) 
The  crown  of  the  Child  is  broken.     The  lips  and  eyes  have  been  coloured. 

538.  Panel  :  the  Flight  into  Egypt.  The  Virgin,  holding  the  Child  in  her  right  arm, 
rides  to  left  on  an  ass  led  by  an  angel.  At  her  left  side  walks  St.  Joseph,  while 
two  small  nude  angels  in  a  tree  above  bend  over  and  offer  fruits.  In  the  back- 
ground is  a  hill  with  a  palm. 

Plate  CXVIII.     Portuguese,  i']tk  century. 

H.  5-65  in.     1856.       Maskell  Collection.) 

The  side-edges  are  irregularly  bevelled  at  the  back. 

The  work  is  in  a  hard  conventional  style,  and  is  throughout  of  inferior  quality. 

539-  Panel  :  the  Sacred  and  the  Profane  Love  (?).  A  winged,  ninibcd  and  crowned  figure 
in  a  tunic,  with  a  bow  in  the  left  and  two  arrows  in  the  right  hand,  stands  upon 
the  body  of  Love,  who  lies  nude  upon  the  ground  with  eyes  bandaged  and  arms 
tied  behind  the  back.  The  wings  of  the  prostrate  god  are  plucked  out,  and  his  bow, 
quiver,  and  arrows  broken.  On  tlie  left  is  a  crucifix  upon  a  rock,  towards  which 
a  procession  of  monks  and  ecclesiastics,  headed  by  a  bishop,  advances  from  the 
background.  Above  are  clouds,  from  which  cherubic  heads  look  down  upon  the 
scene.  The  border  is  ornamented  with  a  floral  scroll,  on  which,  as  upon  the  wings 
and  crown  of  the  triumphant  figure,  traces  of  gilding  arc  visible. 
Plate  CXWlll.  Portuguese,  ^^th  century. 
H.  47  in.     Given  by  A.  W.  Franks,  Esq.,  1S77. 

540.  Another:  the  Virgin  standing  with  the  Child  within  a  mandorla,  and  crowned 
by  two  angels.  Below  are  the  kneeling  figures  of  a  man  and  a  woman,  each  with 
a  rosary. 

Plate  CX^IW.     Portuguese,  i-jt/i  century. 
H.  5-15  in.     1S56.     (Maskell  Collection.) 

541.  Figure  from  a  crucifix.  The  face  is  long  and  narrow,  the  head  inclined  :  the 
arms  are  raised  high  above  the  head. 

Plate  CXIX.     Portuguese,  17///  century. 

H.  (head  to  feet)  8-5  in. 

542   543.  Two  .STATUETTES,  the  Virgin  and  St.  John,  from  a  Crucifixion-group.     The 
o-arments  are  ornamented  with  gilded  borders,  and  the  eyes  and  lips  are  coloured. 
"  Plate  CXX.     Portuguese,  ^Ith  century. 

H.  (figures  only)  5-45  in.  and  5-35  in.     Given  by  H.  H.  Howorth,  Esq.,  M.P.,  1890. 

The  statuettes,  which  are  somewhat  flat  in  section,  stand  upon  wooden  plinths. 

544.  Group  :  the  Salutation. 

Plate  CXX.     Portuguese,  ip/i  century. 
H.  7  in.     1856.     (Maskell  Collection.) 
Both  figures  are  elongated  and  flat. 
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545.  Statuette  :  the  Virgin  with  her  hands  clasped  in  the  attitude  of  prayer. 

Plate  CXXII.     Portuguese,  I'jth  century. 
H.  6-9  in.     Given  by  the  Rev.  G.  J.  Chester,  1S81. 

546.  Statuette  :  the  Virgin  with  the  Child  in  her  left  arm  and  a  rosary  in  her  right 
hand  standing  upon  the  crescent  moon.  She  stands  upon  a  separate  plinth 
carved  with  foliage,  and  her  garments  are  ornamented  at  the  border  with 
circles  containing  dots. 

Plate  CXXI.     Portuguese,  T-Jth  century. 

H.  9-1  in.     Given  by  Major-General  Meyrick,  1878. 

A  similar  statuette  is  in  the  Museo  Kircheriano  in  the  CoUegio  Romano,  Rome. 

547.  Part  of  a  similar  statuette  :  the  head  broken  off  and  the  plinth  missing. 
The  Virgin  in  this  case  is  without  the  Child,  and  folds  her  hands  upon  her  breast. 

Portuguese,  x'jtlt.  century. 
H.  3-5  in. 

548-559- 

Ivories  of  the  class  illustrated  by  these  numbers  were  apparently  made  in  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  colonies,  for  the  most  part  in  the  17th  century.  As  stated  in  the  note  to  no.  549,  work 
of  this  kind  has  formed  part  of  Mexican  collections  ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  cobra  carved  on  the 
globe  under  the  feet  of  a  figure  of  Christ  in  the  Museo  Kircheriano  at  Rome  suggests  for  some  at 
least  of  these  carvings  an  origin  in  India,  presumably  at  Goa.  Examples  of  this  colonial  work 
are  to  be  seen  in  most  large  collections,  especially  in  the  Musee  de  Cluny  at  Paris. 

It  may  be  obser\ed  that  ivory  carving  was  much  practised  by  native  artists  in  India  and 
Ceylon  ;  statuettes,  panels  with  figures  in  relief,  handles  of  utensils,  canopies  for  figures  of 
deities,  &c.,  were  made  probably  before  the  l6th  century,  all  the  designs  and  ornament  being 
indigenous.  Examples  of  early  Sinhalese  work  are  in  the  British  Museum  and  the  India 
Museum  at  South  Kensington.  Many  are  reproduced  in  Dr.  Ananda  Coomaraswamy's  work, 
Mediaeval  Sinlialcse  Art.  No.  561  below  illustrates  the  work  of  a  native  craftsman  reproducing 
an  European  subject  (cf.  no.  327  above). 

548.  Figure  from  a  crucifix  :  the  head  is  thrown  back  ;  the  arms  are  extended 
almost  in  a  straight  line  ;  the  eyes  are  open. 

Plate  CXIX.      Spanish-American.  i']th  century. 

H.  7  in.     Given  by  Sydney  Vacher,  Esq.,  1S82. 
The  right  arm  is  modern. 

549.  Statuette  :  St.  Joseph.  The  saint  wears  a  long  mantle  and  a  buttoned  tunic 
with  turned-down  collar  :  the  cords  crossed  over  the  breast  support  a  broad- 
brimmed  hat  which  hangs  upon  the  back.  The  hair  is  coloured  black,  and  there 
are  traces  of  red  colour  and  of  gilding  upon  the  garments. 

Plate  CXXI.     Spanish-American,  \']th  century. 

H.  127  in.     (Jiven  by  \.  W.  Franks,  ICsq.,  1S82. 

Obtained  in  Mexico. 

The  right  hand  and  left  forearm,  which  were  originally  made  separately,  are  losi. 

Figures  of  this  type  are  not  uncommon.  One  in  all  respects  similar,  from  the  collection  of 
Senor  Juan  Bages  of  Mexico,  was  sold  at  Cologne  in  July,  1885.  It  formed  part  of  a  group  of 
Joseph  leading  the  Virgin  and  Child  on  the  Flight  into  Egypt. 
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550.  Another  :  Saint  Joseph. 

Plate  CXXI.     Spanish- American^  I'jl/t  century. 
H.  7-55.     Given  by  the  Rev.  Greville  J.  Chester,  18S4. 
Both  forearms  are  missing. 

551.  Another:  St.  Jerome  standing  in  monastic  garb,  holding  a  skull  in  his  left  hand, 
and  wearing  a  rosary  at  his  girdle.  The  head  is  tonsured,  the  hair  and  eyes 
coloured  black,  the  lips  red. 

Plate  CXXI.     Spanish- American,  i']th  century. 

H.  67  in.     Given  by  the  Rev.  G.  J.  Chester,  1881. 

The  feet  are  broken.     The  head  is  made  separately,  and  fits  into  a  socket  in  the  neck. 

552.  Another  ;  the  Infant  Saviour,  in  a  long,  girded  tunic  and  mantle  fastened  at  the 
neck  with  a  rectangular  brooch  ;  both  garments  were  originally  covered  with 
a  diaper  of  gilded  floral  scrolls.  The  left  arm,  which  was  separately  made,  is 
broken  off  at  the  shoulder:  it  must  have  been  held  up  above  the  head.  The  hair 
has  been  gilded,  and  the  eyes  and  lips  coloured. 

Plate  CXXI.     Spanish-Mexican,  yjth  cciitttry. 
H.  e^I  in.     Given  by  A.  W.  Franks,  Esq.,  1SS2. 

The  attitude  of  this  figure  suggests  that  it  held  the  hand  of  a  larger  statuette  of  St.  Joseph, 
like  no.  549. 

553.  Recumbent  figure  of  the  infant  Christ  with  closed  eyes.  The  hair  is  gilded, 
and  the  eyes  and  eyebrows  coloured. 

See  figure.     Portuguese  (Goa),  ijth  century. 
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L.  7-8  in.     Given  by  A.  ^^'.  P' ranks,  Esq.,  1882. 

Three  of  the  fingers  are  broken. 

A  somewhat  similar  figure  lying  on  a  bed,  the  property  of  Lady  Dorothy  Nevill,  was  until 
recently  exhibited  in  the  India  Museum,  South  Kensington. 

It  has  been  noticed  above  (p.  168)  that  a  figure  of  the  infant  Christ  in  the  ?iIuseo  Kircheriano, 
CoUegio  Romano,  Rome,  stands  on  a  globe  on  which  is  a  cobra,  and  that  the  presence  of 
this  snake  points  to  the  Asiatic  origin  of  such  figures. 

Statuette  :  a  bearded  saint  wearing  a  cord  round  the  neck  and  a  loose  mantle 
"athered  over  the  left  arm.  He  kneels  upon  one  knee  and  raises  his  right  hand 
with  the  palm  outward. 

Plate  CXXII.     Portuguese  {Goa:),  \'jth  century. 

FI.  4-5  in.     Ciiven  by  the  Rev.  G.  J.  Chester,  1S81.  The  left  forearm  is  missing. 

Z 
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555-  Another:  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  with  a  book  in  his  left  hand,  holding  his 
right  hand  over  his  breast. 

Plate  CXXII.     Portuguese  (Goa?),  ijt/i  century. 

H.  5-25  in.  Given  by  the  Rev.  G.  J.  Chester,  1S77. 
556,  Carving:  the  Good  Shepherd  seated  upon  a  mount  disposed  in  three  tiers. 
From  the  top  of  the  mount,  beneath  his  feet,  a  stream  of  water  issues  from  a 
fountain  shaped  to  resemble  an  animal  mask:  it  falls  into  a  basin  from  which 
birds  and  sheep  are  drinking.  On  the  tier  below  are  sheep  and  lambs  ;  and  at 
the  bottom  in  three  caves  scalloped  at  the  back  are  the  recumbent  Magdalen,  / 
reading  the  Scriptures  with  a  cross  at  her  head,  and  two  couchant  lions.  The 
sides  of  the  tiers  are  carved  with  foliage. 

The  Good  Shepherd,  who  wears  a  short  tunic  and  sandals,  and  has  a  costrel  and 
a  wallet  at  his  sides,  supports  a  lamb  with  his  left  hand,  while  another  lamb 
lies  upon  his  right  shoulder :  two  further  lambs  stand  at  his  feet. 

The  unsculptured  back  of  the  carving  is  ornamented  by  incised  lines  crossing 
each  other  diagonally. 

Plate  CXXI.     Portuguese  [Goaf),  i']th  century. 

H.  9-1  in.     1856.     (Maskell  Collection.) 

The  carving  is  in  two  pieces,  the  figure  being  made  separately  and  attached  by  pegs  ;  a  shallow 
plinth  is  fixed  to  the  bottom.  Groups  of  this  kind,  though  without  artistic  merit,  are  interesting 
on  account  of  their  symbolism,  which  carries  us  back  to  the  Early  Christian  period. 

It  is  interesting  to  recall  the  fact  recorded  by  Eusebius  (De  vita  Coiis/an/ini,  iii.  ch.  49)  that 
Constantine  erected  statues  of  the  Good  Shepherd  and  of  Daniel  over  the  fountains  in  public 
places  at  Constantinople,  perhaps  replacing  pagan  statues :  the  figures  may  have  been  emble- 
matical of  the  Fountain  of  Life.  A  motive  in  Indian  art  representing  a  boy  upon  a  hill  with 
fountains,  on  which  flocks  are  grazing,  seems  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  Portuguese,  and 
given  a  similar  symbolical  interpretation,  the  boy  recei\  ing  the  attributes  of  the  Good  Shepherd 
(see  Roinisclie  Quartatsclirift,  vol.  iv,  p.  102;  Journal  of  Hetlcnic  Studies,  1907,  p.  119).  These 
carvings  must  have  been  made  in  great  numbers,  as  almost  every  large  museum  has  one 
or  more  e.xamples. 

557.  Ba.se  for  a  similar  figure.  The  general  arrangement  is  the  same,  with  drinking 
and  grazing  sheep  on  the  two  upper  tiers,  and  the  Magdalen  and  lions  at  the  bottom. 

H.  4  in.     Given  by  Major-General  Meyrick,  1878. 

Several  of  the  sheep  are  imperfect,  and  the  stream  of  water  is  broken  off. 

558.  Standing  figure  of  a  female  in  a  tunic,  and  wide-sleeved  jacket  with  notched 
edges  tied  at  the  waist  :  below  these  is  a  long  skirt  open  at  the  knees  and  showing 
ornamental  buskins.  She  holds  up  her  right  hand,  the  left,  which  was  extended, 
is  broken.     The  hair  is  gilded,  and  the  eyes  and  lips  coloured. 

Plate  CXXII.     Portuguese  (Goal),  I'jth  century. 

H.  4-8  in.     Given  by  A.  W.  Franks,  Esq.,  18S2. 

The  ivory  is  of  a  dead  white.     The  work  is  conventional,  and  the  face  is  devoid  of  expression. 

559.  Similar  figure  holding  a  hemispherical  bowl  full  of  flowers  (?)  upon  her  head 
with  both  hands. 

Plate  CXXII.     Portuguese  {Goa  f),  \']tli  century. 

H.  3-9  in.     Given  by  A.  W.  Franks,  Esq.,  1882. 

The  hair  is  gilded,  and  the  eyes  and  lips  painted  as  in  the  previous  example. 
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560.  Two  Panels:  the  Tempta- 
tion in  the  Garden  of  Eden. 
Adam  and  Eve  stand  on 
each  side  of  the  tree,  round 
which  the  serpent  is  coiled. 
An  elephant,  a  horse,  and 
other  animals  are  grouped 
about  them. 

See  figure.  Poritigncse, 
Goa  or  Ceylon,  I'jtk  centnry. 

L.  4-55  in.  1856.  (Maskell 
Collection.) 

A  number  of  holes  have  been 
drilled  at  various  points  near  the 
border. 

The  panels  are  probably  from  a  cabinet. 


561.  Panel  :  the  tree  of  Jesse. 
The  tree  with  twelve  kings 
uponthe  branches  issues  from 
the  side  of  Jesse  :  at  the  top, 
inamandorlaisthe  half-figure 
of  the  Virgin  and  Child. 

Sec  figure.  Probably  made 
in  Goa,  \']th  century. 

H.  6-9  in.  Given  by  A.  W. 
Franks,  Esq.,  1889. 

A  good  deal  of  gilding,  with 
a  few  traces  of  colour,  remains 
upon  the  figures  and  border.  The 
panel  has  been  cut  into  two 
vertical  parts,  the  line  of  division 
passing  up  the  stem  of  the  tree. 

The  style  of  the  work  in  this 
panel  is  oriental,  and  it  must  have 
been  made  by  a  Hindu  under 
Portuguese  influence.  The  model 
was  perhaps  an  engraving  in  a 
missal  reproducing  such  a  type 
as  that  of  no.  327.  The  subject 
is  found  upon  other  ivory  carvings 
attributed  to  Goa,  for  instance  on 
a  casket  exhibited  by  Sir  Charles 
Robinson  before  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  of  London  in  Decem- 
ber, 18S8  {Proceedings,  vol.  xii, 
pp.  267-8). 
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G.     RUSSO-GREEK. 

562.  Cross  :  carved  with  the  '  twelve  feasts '  of  the  Church  in  rectangular  compartments, 
six  on  each  side.  On  one  face  are  the  Annunciation,  Presentation  (?),  Baptism 
(centre).  Raising  of  Lazarus,  Transfiguration,  and  Death  of  the  Virgin. 

On  the  other  side,  the  Nativity  (at  the  top),  Entry  into  Jerusalem  (left  arm). 
Crucifixion  (centre).  Descent  into  Hell  (?),  Ascension,  and  Pentecost  (lower  limb). 

Above  each  scene  is  its  description  in  Cyrillic  characters,  mostly  very  much 
worn. 

See  figure.     lyf/i-iS/Zi  century. 


H.  3-35  in.     ( iiven  by  Edmund  Waterton,  ICsq.,  F.S.A.,  1858. 

One  arm  is  broken  off  diagonally,  and  the  bottom  limb  is  much  decayed.  The  upper  limb 
is  pierced  transversely  for  suspensiun,  but  the  cross  may  at  an  earlier  period  have  been  mounted 
in  metal  and  placed  on  a  stand.  For  such  crosses  in  wood,  as  made  on  Jvlount  Athos  see 
\.  Kondakoff,  Moiuciiieiih  of  Christian  Art  im  Mount  Atlms,  p.  216.  One  is  reproduced  in 
Passeri's  Appendi.x  to  (iori's  T/iesoiirus  Diptyelioruui,  \q\.  iii,  pi.  xiv. 


563.   Oval  panel:  our  Lord  seated  on  a  high-backed  throne  holding  the  open  book 
of  the  Gospel  upon  his  left   knee   and  raising   his  right   hand   in  the  gesture   of 
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benediction.   Behind  his  head  is  a  cruciferous  nimbus  bearing  the  inscription  0  CON 
(The  Eternal).     Round  the  throne  are  cherubim. 

Plate  CVI.     Rtisso-Greck,  iTth-i^th  century. 

H.  2-65  in.     Presented  by  the  executors  of  J.  E.  Nightingale,  Esq.,  1892. 

Westwood,  Fictile  Ivories,  p.  98,  where  the  date  (12th  century)  is  too  early. 

The  panel  was  exhibited  at  the  Art  Treasures  Exhibition  at  Manchester,  1857. 

V.     ORIENTAL   IVORIES. 

564-567.  Four  rectangular  panels  carved  in  relief  with  inscriptions  and  ara- 
besques. Nos.  564  and  565  have  inscriptions  on  an  arabesque  background,  together 
reading :  Glory  to  our  Lord  Sultan  Miihavimad  ibu  Kalaun  (Nasir  Nasir  al-din 
Muhammad,  A.  D.  1293-4,  1298-1308,  1309-1341).  The  remaining  panels  have 
arabesques  only.     All  are  surrounded  by  sunk  borders  formerly  inlaid. 

Plate  CXXIII.     Maviluk  art,  first  half  of  the  iJ,th  century. 

L.  6-2  in.     Obtained  in  Egypt,  18S0. 

Probably  from  the  doorway  or  balustrade  of  a  mimbar  or  pulpit,  hory  panels  were  con- 
stantly used  to  inlay  the  woodwork  of  pulpits,  the  combination  of  the  two  materials  being  much 
favoured  by  Arab  as  by  Coptic  artists.  Sec  S.  Lane  Poole,  Art  of  tlie  Saracens  in  Egypt, 
pp.  132  fif.  and  chapter  vi  ;  G.  Migeon,  Exposition  des  ar/s  innsiilinans,  Paris,  1903,  pi.  ii  and  iii  ; 
and  the  same,  Afanuet  d'ari  niusulnian,  vol.  ii,  Paris,  1907,  pp.  125-6. 

568.  Cylindrical  HOX  :  the  sides  pierced  with  a  continuotis  design  of  formal  flowers 
with  fotir  lanceolate  and  four  broader  leaves;  their  centres,  like  these  of  the 
smaller  quatrefoils  which  connect  them,  arc  inlaid  with  small  discs  of  a  black 
substance. 

The  top  of  the  lid  has  pierced  work  of  the  same  pattern  round  a  central  design 
containing  a  quatrefoil  within  a  star  of  eight  points:   round  it  runs  a  band  with 
an  Arabic  inscription  in  low  relief,  continued  round  the  vertical  sides. 
The  uppermost  inscription  reads  : 

Hail  to  Jiim  whose  equal  I  never  approached. 

And  in  zvlwni  I  trust  above  all  others, 

A  generous  man,  to  whom,  whenever  I  conw  for  a  favour, 

I  return  with  ///////■ 

The  lower  inscription  rtms  as  follows : 

'  May  honour  and  life  last  for  thee  as  long  as  morn  ami  eve  alternate  ; 
'  A/aycst  thou  endure  as  long  as  time,  in  a  prosperity  that  knows  no  bound. 
■  iMoi  are  but  men  in  every  land.      Thou  art  raised  above  them  like  the  sky. 
'■  Honour,  long  life,  praise  and  glory. 
Plate  CXXIV.     Ufamluk  art,  \AtIt  century. 

IJ.  47  in.     H.  3-3  in.     1891. 

The  ground  of  the  lower  inscription  is  covered  with  blue  colour  :  the  upper  inscription  had 
probably  a  similar  background,  though  it  has  now  disappeared. 

G.  Migeon,  Ma7iuel  dart  niusiihnan,  vol.  ii,  Paris,  1907,  p.  136,  fig.  120. 

Similar  boxes  are  in  the  Cathedral  of  Saragossa  {E.xposieion  de  Madrid,  1893,  pi.  47)  and  in 
private  collections  at  Paris,     One  belonging  to  Earon  Edmond  de  Rothschild  bears  the  name  of 
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the  Mamluk  Sultan  al  Salih,  son  of  Muhammad,  1351-13S4  (G.  U\gton,  Exposiiion  des  arts 
musulmans,  1 903,  Album,  pi.  8). 

The  workmanship  of  this  and  the  following  box  is  no  less  admirable  in  its  delicacy  than  that 
of  the  panels  nos.  564-7  in  their  strength  and  boldness.  The  connexion  between  work  of  this 
kind  and  that  of  the  French  comb,  no.  450,  has  already  been  noticed.     See  also  p.  xxii,  note  3. 

569.  Another,  of  the  same  style  and  period,  but  without  lid  or  inscription  round  the 
base :  the  bottom  is  of  plain  ivory.  The  openwork  is  not  identical  in  design, 
quatrefoils  with  lanceolate  leaves  having  between  them  diminutive  quatrefoils,  of 
which  alternate  rows  have  inlaid  and  open  centres. 

D.  465.     H.  3-6  in.     Given  by  A.  W.  Franks,  Esq.,  1874. 

570.  Narrow  panel  carved  with  three  figures  one  above  the  other  on  a  background 
of  arabesques.  The  uppermost  figure,  who  carries  a  long  cross  with  double 
traverse,  wears  a  long  girded  and  embroidered  tunic  with  a  design  of  palmettes, 
a  mantle,  and  a  turban-like  headdress. 

The  personage  in  the  middle  wears  a  similar  tunic  with  a  geometrical  design, 
fastened  at  the  waist  by  a  girdle  to  which  a  sword  is  attached  :  on  his  head  is 
a  floriated  crown.  The  lowest  figure  has  a  tunic  with  a  diaper  of  six-foils,  and 
holds  a  cross  in  the  right  hand,  a  censer  in  the  left. 

Plate  C  XX 1 1 1.     Persian,  \6th  century. 

L.  II  in.     Given  by  A.  W.  Franks,  Esq.,  1874. 

The  style  of  the  costumes  and  dresses  recalls  that  of  the  figures  on  the  panels  in  the  Bargello  at 
Florence,  which  have  been  ascribed  to  Mesopotamian  art  of  the  13th  century  ;  but  the  present 
work  appears  to  be  of  later  date.  The  Bargello  panels  are  reproduced  by  H.  Graeven, 
Friihchristliche  ttnd  mitlelalterliche  Elfenbeinwerke  in  photographi scher  Nachbildung,  series  ii, 
Aus  Sammlungen  in  It  alien,  nos.  39  and  40. 

571.  Another  of  the  same  series,  imperfect.  At  the  top  is  the  lower  part  of  a  figure 
in  a  tunic  covered  with  a  palmette  design  and  girded  at  the  waist.  Below  is 
a  complete  figure  in  a  turban,  and  tunic  with  a  diaper  of  rosettes  or  six-pointed 
stars  in  hexagonal  panels.  He  carries  in  his  left  hand  a  bottle,  in  his  right 
a  sceptre  (?). 

Plate  CXXIII. 

L.  6-9  in. 

Acquired  with  the  last  number. 

572.  Cylindrical  liox:  the  top  of  the  lid  and  the  bottom  of  the  box  are  missing. 
The  sides  of  the  lid  and  box  are  covered  with  ornament  from  which  all  the 
original  colour  and  gilding  have  disappeared.  Those  of  the  lid  have  a  plain 
interlaced  band  :  on  the  box  itself  are  an  eagle,  a  man  in  a  conical  cap  riding  a  camel, 
a  combat  between  a  man  and  a  beast,  and  a  subject  too  much  worn  to  be  clearly 
distinguished :  in  the  lower  part  are  visible  the  head  and  neck  of  an  animal,  in 
which  some  have  seen  a  duck,  others  a  fawn.  All  the  subjects  are  in  the  con- 
volutions of  an  arabesque  design.  On  the  front  is  a  bronze  lock-plate  ;  on  the 
back  are  visible  the  marks  left  by  the  long  lower  limbs  of  the  hinges,  floriated  at 
the  ends. 

Plate  CXXIV.     Siculo-Arab,  i^th  century. 
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D.  4.5  in.     H.  3-35  in.     1904. 

Obtained  at  Palermo  by  a  former  owner  Mr.  .Alfred  Higgins,  F.S..A..),  and  stated  to  have 
originally  come  from  Girgenti. 

G.  :\Iigeon,  Mamiel  cPart  musulman,  vol.  ii,  p.  143,  fig.  128  (Paris.  1907). 

See  also  Proceedings  of  the  Society  0/  Antiquaries  of  London,  xi,  31S  it. 

The  top  and  bottom  were  probably  made  of  discs  of  ivory  or  wood.  The  whole  of  the  design 
was  gilded,  the  present  brownish  colour  being  due  to  the  size  with  which  the  gold  foil  was  hxed. 
The  ground  was  coloured,  and  traces  of  a  greyish  pigment,  perhaps  originally  a  blue,  are  visible 
in  several  places  :  it  has  evidently  been  carefully  applied  with  a  brush. 

Painted  and  gilded  i\ory  caskets  of  oriental  origin  are  represented  by  several  examples ;  one, 
in  which  the  colour  is  exceptionally  perfect,  is  in  the  Cathedral  of  ^\■iirzburg,  and  is  assigned  to 
Persian  art  of  the  close  of  the  12th  century  l],  \V.  von  Hefner-Alteneck,  Trachten.  Kunstzcerkc 
iind  Gerdthschaften,  &c.,  pi.  Ixxxvi  :  G.  Migeon,  Manuel  if  art  musuinian,  fig.  127,  p.  1421.  The 
greater  number,  however,  are  in  some  way  or  other  associated  with  Sicily,  and  are  often  described 
as  Siculo-Arabic  :  there  are  good  examples  of  these  in  the  \'ictoria  and  Albert  Museum,  one  of 
which  has  Christian  figures  upon  it. 

Although,  however,  the  present  casket  was  obtained  in  Sicily,  its  artistic  affinities  are  with 
Syria  and  Persia.  The  style  of  decoration  recalls  that  of  oriental  illuminations,  metal-work, 
and  pottery  of  the  13th  century.  Details  of  ornament  of  similar  style  are  found  upon  inlaid 
metal-work  from  Mosul  ;  and  the  hinges  employed  in  fastening  a  casket  from  this  region  in  the 
British  Museum  are  of  the  same  character  as  those  which  ha\e  left  their  mark  upon  the  i\ory. 
The  spiral  scroll  in  which  the  figures  are  in\olved  resembles  that  seen  in  a  Koran,  also  in  the 
Museum,  ascribed  to  a.  d.  i  305  ( H.  Wallis.  Notes  on  some  Examples  of  Early  Persian  Lustre  IVare, 
no.  3,  fig.  6,  p.  6,  18S9J,  and  that  upon  a  blue  lustred  \  asc  in  the  \'ictoria  and  .Albert  Museum 
ilbid.,  fig.  14,  p.  12.  pi.  viil.     These  \ase5  are  no  longer  considered  to  have  been  made  in  Sicily. 

This  casket,  not  being  car\-ed,  should  strictly  have  been  omitted  from  the  catalogue  ;  but  its 
admirable  quality  and  its  \'alue  for  purposes  of  comparative  study  seemed  to  justify  its  inclusion. 

573-  Sword-hilt,  richl)-  carved  on  all  surfaces  with  arabesques.  The  work  is  in  two 
planes,  a  large  bold  design  overlying  foliage  of  a  more  delicate  description  in 
lower  relief. 

Plate  CXXI\'.     Hispaiio-Moyesqiii.  16/Z:  century. 

L.  5  in. 

G.  Migeon,  Manuel  d'art  inusulnian,  ii,  p.  134.  fig.  llS  iParis.  1907). 

Other  carved  ivor>'  sword-hilts  of  similar  origin  are  in  existence.  In  the  Armeria  Real  at 
Madrid  is  one  associated  with  the  name  of  Aliator  [Exposicion  de  Madrid,  1S92,  pi.  cii). 
Another,  with  cylindrical  grip,  is  in  the  collection  of  Mme  la  Comtesse  de  Beam  (G.  Migeon,  as 
above,  fig.  117,  P-  133  !• 
574.  Cylindrical  box  (the  sides  only).  It  is  ornamented  with  two  horizontal  bands, 
with  birds  and  quadrupeds  amidst  foliage,  all  caived  in  low  relief.  In  the  upper 
band  animals  represented  alone  or  in  pairs  are  separated  by  formal  plants  and 
trees.  In  one  place  a  man  in  short  tunic  and  conical  hat,  accompanied  by  a  dog, 
shoots  at  a  bird  with  bow  and  arrow  :  in  others,  panthers  and  dogs  are  dragging 
down  fawns.  In  the  lower  band  animals  and  birds  are  seen  singly  in  the  con- 
volutions of  a  continuous  floral  scroll :  among  them  are  a  panther,  boar,  and  an 
elephant  with  howdah. 

Pla  te  CX  XIV.     1 6  th  cen  liiry. 

D.  47  in.     H.  2-35  in.     Given  by  A.  W.  Franks,  Esq.,  1S74. 

The  box  is  cracked  down  one  side. 

G.  Migeon,  Manuel  d'art  musuinian,  ii,  p.  136,  fig.  i:i. 
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Oriental  Chessmen. 

The  chessmen,  nos.  575-612,  were  almost  all  obtained  in  Egypt,  chiefly  at  Cairo. 
They  are  of  mediaeval  and  later  date. 

575.  Chessmen  with  cylindrical  base,  baluster  stem,  and  flat  top  with  the  central 
part  of  a  rosette  carved  upon  it. 

Plate  CXXV.     Row  i,  no.  i. 
L.  1-9  in.     18S3. 

The  top  was  originally  turned  in  a  more  or  less  spherical  form  on  which  the  design  was  carved. 
The  sides  were  subsequently  cut  away,  as  in  other  examples. 

576.  Another,  similar  :  the  outline  of  the  top  different. 

Plate  CXX\f.     Roiui,no.g. 
L.  pg  in.    1883. 

577.  Another,  similar :  the  top  hemispherical,  with  a  rosette  carved  on  it. 

Plate  CXXV.     Rozv  i,  no.  8. 
L.  i-gS  in.     1883. 

578.  Another  :  the  base  hemispherical,  the  upper  part  cylindrical  and  expanding  to 
the  top,  on  which  are  engraved  concentric  circles.  Round  the  neck  and  base  arc 
incised  lines. 

Plate  CXXV.     Roiu  i,ho.  2. 
L.  172  in.     1883. 

579.  580.  Two  OTHERS,  similar. 

L.  I '68  in.  and  i-6  in.     1883. 

581.  Another  :  hemispherical  base,  and  straight  slender  neck  expanding  towards  the 
top,  but  finally  decreasing  to  a  point. 

Plate  CXXV.     Row  i,  no.  3. 
H.  1-7  in.     1883. 

582.  Another  :  the  base  shallower  ;  a  knob  on  the  top  ;  round  the  base  a  narrow  band 
inlaid  with  brass  in  cable  pattern. 

Plate  CXXV.     Rozv  1,7/0.  4- 
H.  1-54  in.     1883. 

583.  Another:  cylindrical  base;  globular  at  the  top. 

Plate  CXXV.     Rozv  i,  no.  7. 
H.  1-64  in.     1883. 

584.  Another:  the  top  thick  and  cylindrical,  incised  with  parallel  horizontal  lines; 
two  similar  lines  round  the  base. 

Plate  CXXV.     Rozv  1,  no.  5. 
H.  1-56  in.     1S83. 
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585.  Another:  cylindrical  at  base,  expanding  to  a  hemisphericar  top   on   which    is 
carved  a  rosette. 

Plate  CXXV.     Row  i ,  no.  6. 
H.  14  in.     1S83. 

586.  Another  of  the  same  type. 

H.  1.28  in.      1883. 

587.  Another  :  similar,  but  less  pointed. 

Plate  CXXV.     Ro7v  2,  m>.  ;:;. 
H.  1.34  in.     1883. 

588.  Another,  more  slender,  the  top  smaller  than  the  base,  and  ornamented  with  an 
incised  conventional  flower,  round  which  is  a  cable  border. 

Plate  CXXV.     Row  3,  ,10.  3. 
H.  1-86  in.     1883. 

589.  Another:  cylindrical  at  ba.se,  slightly  diminishing  towards  the  top,  wliich  is 
a  shallow  cone,  with  two  concentric  raised  bands  round  the  base. 

Plate  CXXV.     Row  a. 
H.  152  in.     1883. 

590.  Another,  similar. 

H.  1-52  in.      18S3. 

591.  Another,  similar,  but  made  of  separate  cylinders  on  a  wooden  rod,  the  upper- 
most inlaid  with  brass  in  a  cable  pattern. 

/Vc?/r  CXXV.     Rozv  2,  710.  2. 

H.  I  44  in.     Given  by  the  Rev.  ('..  J.  Chester,  i8qo. 

592.  Anothi'.r  :  a  solid  cylinder,  slightly  expanding  at  the  upper  edge  :  the  top 
is  ornamented  with  incised  concentric  circles  ;  plain  incised  bands  <>n  the  sides. 

Plate  CXXV.     Row  2.  no.  4. 
H.  1-43  in.      18S3. 

593.  Another,  of  similar  form,  inlaid  with  mastic,  brass,  &c. 

The  design  at  the  top  consists  of  an  inlaid  central  circle,  round  which  is  a  band 
containing  four  similar  circles  alternating  with  others  of  smaller  size.  Round  the 
side  runs  a  band  of  zigzag  with  large  circles  at  the  apices,  and  containing  small 
circles,  while  the  ground  is  seme  of  smaller  circles. 

Plate  CXXV.   ^ Row  2.  no.  6. 

H.  1-3  in.     Given  by  tlie  Re\ .  G.  ].  Chester,  1887. 
The  inlay  is  lost  in  many  places. 

594.  Another,  similarly  ornamented.  On  the  top  is  a  single  large  inlaid  circle, 
surrounded  by  a  band  of  smaller  ones.  On  the  sides  are  tall  lozenges  composed 
of  small  circles,  altern  iting  with  vertical  bands,  each  composed  of  one  large  and 
two  small  circles 

Plate  CXXV.     Row  2,  uo.  7. 
H.  1-3  in.     1883.     Obtained  in  E-gypt. 
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595-   Chessman,  similar  ;  but  with  a  different  arrangement  of  small  circles  on  the  top. 

H.  1-34  in.     Given  by  the  Rev.  G.  J.  Chester,  1867. 
Obtained  at  the  Coptic  Convent  of  Deir  Bablun,  near  Cairo. 

596.  Another,  of  similar  shape,  but  ornamented  with  small  inlaid  brass  discs  disposed 
in  pyramids.  An  empty  circle  at  the  top  has  probably  been  inlaid,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  three  previous  numbers. 

Plate  CXXV.     Row  3,  no.  4. 
H.  1.82  in.     18S3. 

597.  Another,  similar. 

H.  1-6  in.     1883. 

598.  Another,  similar,  the  inlaid  circle  at  the  top  intact. 

H.  1-24  in.     1883. 

599.  Another,  similar. 

H.  1-32  in.     1S83. 

600.  Another,  without  inlay :  on  the  top,  small  incised  circles  with  dots  in  their 
centres. 

H.  1-22  in.     1883. 

601.  Another  :  a  plain  cylinder,  with  a  rosette  of  small  circles  on  the  top. 

H.  i-i  in.     Given  by  the  Rev.  G.  J.  Chester,  1891. 

602.  Another,  a  plain  cylinder  :  in  the  centre  of  the  top  a  small  circle  inlaid  as  in 
the  case  of  nos.  593-5. 

Plate  CXXV.     Ro-w  2,  110.  5. 
H.  i-i  in. 

603.  Another  :  cylindrical,  slightly  expanding  at  the  top,  from  the  centre  of  which 
rises  a  knob.  Round  the  top  are  turned  circles,  and  round  the  sides  two  bands, 
each  composed  of  two  parallel  lines. 

Plate  CXXV.     Row  3,  no.  5. 
H.  1-86  in.     1883. 

604.  605.  Two  others,  similar. 

H.  1-56  and  1-5  in.     1883. 

606.  Another  ;  circular  at  base,  the  upper  part  dome-shaped  ;  round  the  sides  two 
incised  bands. 

Plate  CXXV.     Ro%u  3,  no.  6. 
H.  175  in. 
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607.  Another  ;  the  base  cylindrical,  the  upper  part  flat  and  bifurcating  at  tiie  top. 
The  upper  part  was  originally  turned  on  the  lathe,  and  of  circular  section  ;  and  its 
sides  have  been  flattened  afterwards.  The  piece  is  ornamented  with  small  inlaid 
brass  discs,  and  in  the  top  is  an  inlaid  circle. 

Plate  CXXV.     Row  2,  no.  9. 
H.  15  in.     1883. 

608.  Another,  similar. 

H.  1-42  in.     1883. 

609.  Another  :  of  similar  form,  but  without  inlaid  ornament. 

Plate  CXXV.     Rozv  o^,fig.  2. 
H.  I  84  in.     1SS3. 

610.  Another,  in  the  shape  of  a  truncated  cone  surmounted  by  a  disc.  On  the  sides 
is  cai-ved  a  broad  band  of  ornament  consisting  of  six-ra)'ed  stars  inscribed  in 
circles,  alternating  with  conventional  flowers,  and  contained  within  bands  of  cable- 
pattern  and  plain  parallel  lines.     On  the  top,  turned  concentric  circles. 

Plate  CXXV.     Roiv  3,  no.  7. 

H.  19  in.     1890.     From  Fostat  (Old  Cairo). 

The  sides  of  the  disc  at  the  top  are  damaged  :  the  desig"ns  were  originally  coloured  red. 

611.  Another,  of  similar  form,  though  the  disc  at  the  top  is  surmounted  by  a  knob. 
The  sides  arc  ornamented  by  two  broad  bands,  each  consisting  of  small  circles 
with  dots  in  their  centres  arranged  in  groups  of  three  between  plain  bands,  each 
formed  of  two  parallel  lines.  On  the  top  is  a  band  of  ornament  consisting  of 
similar  small  circles  arranged  in  p;iirs.  The  design  was  formerly  inlaid  with 
a  black  substance,  of  which  a  great  part  still  remains. 

Plate  CXXV.     Roiij  3,  no.  1 . 
H.  21  in.     1879.     From  the  Fayum. 

612.  Chessman,  conical,  with  a  finial  resembling  a  capital  of  a  column  at  the  top. 
The  sides  are  carved  with  arabesques  in  relief,  while  the  base  and  top  have  incised 
designs,  the  base  a  quatrefoil  inscribed  in  a  circle,  the  top  a  conventional  floral 
border  round  an  almond-shaped  depression,  now  empty.  In  both  cases  the  details 
are  filled  in  with  black  mastic. 

Plate  CXXV.     Roiu  2,  no.  8.     i^th  century. 

H.  144  in.     Given  by  the  Re\'.  G.  J.  Chester,  1867. 
Obtained  in  Smyrna. 
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613.  Figure  from  a  Panel  of  morse  ivory.  King  David,  seated  full-face  upon 
a  throne  the  front  and  back  of  which  are  in  openwork,  with  an  arcading  of  round 
arches:  a  footstool  carved  on  one  side  with  similar  arcading  is  beneath  his  feet, 
which  are  bare.  He  wears  a  tunic  with  an  embroidered  border  round  the  neck, 
and  wide  sleeves  ;  over  it  is  a  mantle  falling  in  folds  between  the  knees.  In  his 
left  hand  he  grasps  the  central  bar  of  a  stringed  instrument  in  such  a  way  that 
the  hand  passes  through  the  strings  ;  in  his 
right  hand  he  holds  a  bow.  His  hair  and  beard 
are  curled,  and  he  has  a  long  moustache ;  the 
brow  is  furrowed  and  the  eyes  were  both  inlaid 
with  dark  blue  beads,  one  of  which  is  lost :  on 
his  head  is  a  floriated  crown. 

See  figure.     Rhoiish,  iitJi  cettiiiry. 

H.  4-65  in.  Fi.ved  in  the  lower  cover  of  the  bhiding 
of  a  Carohngian  Psalter  (Add.  MS.  37,768)  in  the 
Department  of  Manuscripts.  Bequeathed  by  Sir  Thomas 
Brooke,  Bart.,  1908.  For  the  Psalter,  which  was  in  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Hubert  in  the  Ardennes  until  the  French 
l\e\olution,  see  Martene  and  Durand,  Second  zwynge 
litteraire  de  deux  religieux  BcnLhiidins,  p.  135,  Paris, 
1724;  Catalogue  of  AISS.  and  printed  books  collected 
by  I'hoiiuis  Brooke,  ii,  p.  535. 

Miss  K.  Schlesinger  has  shown  (Inslruuicnts  of  the 
Orchestra,  part  ii,  p.  373)  that  the  artist  of  this  ivory 
has  endeavoured  to  give  the  characteristics  of  the  lyre 
to  an  instrument  which  should  be  of  the  i-otta  or  the 
cithara  type,  played  either  with  the  fingers  or  by 
a  plectrum :  the  instrument  as  here  seen  could  not  be 
played  with  a  bow  without  sounding  several  strings  at 
once  ;  the  vertical  central  bar  grasped  by  the  left  hand 
is  a  meaningless  survival  from  the  neck  of  the  rofta. 
upon  which  the  strings  were  pressed  by  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand  in  order  to  \ary  the  note. 
The  artist  of  the  ivory  appears  to  have  modified  the  cithara  as  seen  in  Caiolingian  iAISS.  (the 
Bible  of  Charles  the  Bold,  as  the  Bible  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Paul  near  Rome)  and  introduced 
a  bow  of  the  cremaillcre  type,  the  earliest  and  most  perfect  example  known.  It  is  curious  that 
while  the  lower  part  of  this  bow  is  represented  with  great  accuracy,  the  upper  part  is  made  to 
resemble  a  feather ;  but  representations  ot  musical  instruments  in  art  arc  frequently  marked  by 
inaccuracy. 

This  figure  of  King  David  in  some  respects  recalls  the  12th-century  sculpture  of  the  South  of 
France  (e.  g.  the  Christ  of  the  tympanum  at  Moissac  :  Vitry  and  Ihicre,  Dociiuients  de  sculpture 
fran^ais,  pi.  v  and  vi).  On  the  other  hand,  the  type  of  face  difiers,  while  the  treatment 
of  the  draperies  suggests  the  work  of  a  ( ierman  hand. 
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81,  82,  lor,  108,  109.  112,  119,  124, 
125.  127,  129,  136,  150,  151.  154.  156. 
158-160.  166,  175. 

London.  Wallace  Collection.  99.  100,  112. 

Lyons.  1 18. 

Manchester,  John  Rylands  Library,  1,   13. 

40,  45,  46,  62. 

Milan,  Museo  Archeologico,  22.  124.  132. 
Milan,  Trivulzio  Collection,  xliii.  3,  5,  22. 

47'  5I'  53'  60,  87. 
Monza,  Treasury  of,  44.  132. 
Munich,  Bavarian  National    Museum,   76. 

77,  80,  106,   108.   112,   131,   150,   151 
157-161. 

Munich,  Library,  xxix. 
Munich,  Reiche  Capelle,  43,  157. 
Nuremberg,  Germanic  IVIuseum.  134. 
Oxford,  Ashmolean  Museum,  76,  roi.  136. 
Oxford,  Bodleian  Library,  8,  35,  41. 
Paris,  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  xliii.  53,  54. 
Paris,  Cluny  Museum,  xix.  5,  51,  62,  76, 

78,  107.  112,  128.  133.  140,   142.   151, 
158,  168. 

Paris,  Louvre,  xxi.  xliii,  22,  49,  61.  78,  79, 

89-91.  107,  108.  124.  131. 
Paris,  Martin  le  Roy  Collection.  13. 
Pesaro,  Museo  Olivieri,  xxxiii,  19,  20. 
Ravenna.  Museum  at,  60. 
Regensburg,  Antiquarium,  134. 
Rome,  Museo  Kircheriano,  168. 
Rome,  Museum  of  the  Thermae,  12. 
Rome,  Vatican,  Christian  Museum  of,  29. 

41,  99,  109. 

St.  Petersburg,    Hermitage   Museum,  xxiv. 

34,40,  76,  99. 
St.  Petersburg,  Stieglitz  Museum,  76. 
Sigmaringen,  Hohenzollern  Museum,  76. 
Tournay,  Museum,  118. 
Venice,  I\Iuseo  Civico,  151. 


Museums  [continued') : 

Vienna,    Imperial     Museum,     124,     160, 
161. 
Musical  Instruments,  23,  180. 

Nain,  Widow  of,  52. 

Nativity,  The,  8,  12,  18,  40,  51,  93,  95,  98, 
100,  102,  105,  108,  109,  III,  120,  132. 
Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  151. 
Nantes,  85. 

Narbonne  Cathedral,  Ivory  in,  48. 
National  Art  Collections  Fund,  49,  77. 
Nicaea,  15. 

Nicodemus,  60,  87,  112. 
Nicomachi  and  Symmachi,  5. 
Nithhad,  27. 
Nocera  Umbra.  12. 
Noli  me  tangcrc,  103,  iio.  121. 
Noyon,  Bookcover  at,  53. 

Odoacer,  Saga  of  30. 
Oliphants,  xxiv.     (See  Horn.) 
Openwork,  4,  5,  99,  107-110,  112. 
Orleans,  Duke  of,  153-  154. 
Orpheus,  74. 

Paintings,  Influence  of  xxxvii. 

Palestine,  mosaics  in,  13. 

Pallium,  Crosses  on.  54. 

Pan,  166. 

Parceval,  125. 

Paris.  Judgement  of,  141. 

Passion,  Instruments  of  the,  107. 

Pavia,  Altar-piece  at,  137. 

Pax,  xxiv,  104,  III,  113. 

Peartree,  S.  M.,  xlvii,  113.  114. 

Pegasus,  4. 

Pelican  in  her  Piety,  145. 

Penner,  36. 

Pentecost,  99,  100,  no. 

Pepys,  Portrait  of  S.,  152. 

Peterborough,  Crozier  at,  xxiii,  gi. 

'  Phrygian'  cap,  13. 

Pieta,  136. 

Pilate  and  Christ,  5,  109. 

Pilate  washing  his  hands,  100. 

Pisa,  Doors  of  Cathedral  at,  xxxiii. 

Pisano,  Andrea,  xxxiii. 
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Pisano,  Giovanni,  xxix. 
Pisano,  Niccolb,  xxxiii. 
Portable  altars,  Panels  from,  57-9. 
Portrait  Medallions,  xx\i.  146. 
Portraits : 

Anne,  Queen,  148. 

Antinous,  164. 

Brandenburg,  Duke  of,  152. 

Brandenburg,  Sophia  of,  153. 

Brodrick,  T.,  152. 

Burnet,  Bishop,  146. 

Charles  II,  146. 

Charles  XI,  of  Sweden,  153. 

Chevalier,  The  Old,  148. 

Chevalier  de  St.  George,  14S. 

Cumberland,  Duke  of,  146. 

Elizabeth  of  Russia,  163. 

Foscarini,  Doge,  165. 

George  I,  152. 

Henley,  147. 

Leopold  I,  162. 

Louis  XIV,  153. 

Newton,  151. 

Orleans,  Duke  of,  153-  154. 

Pepys,  152. 

Stuart,  Charles  Edward,  148. 

Wiihelmina  of  Brandenburg,  153. 

Wren,  152. 
Presentation,    The.    94,  95,    loS-iio.     115. 

120,  132. 
Probus,  Dipt}'ch  of,  xxvii. 
Prometheus,  159. 
Prudentius,  23,  25. 
Psalter,  Utrecht,  xxxiv,  17,  43. 
Psychomachia  of  Prudentius.  23.  25. 
Pyramus  and  Thisbe,  158. 
Pyxides,  xxii,  xxiii,  2,  ii,  13,  15,  42. 

Quedlinburg,  Casket  at,  15,  80. 

Rabula.  Gospel  of.  46,  47. 
Radegid,  62. 
Rainbow,  55. 
Ram,  79,  80. 

Rambona,  Diptych  of  29.  47. 
Rauchmiller,  RL,  xxx. 

Ravenna,  Episcopal  Chair  at,  xxiii,  xxvii.  8, 
9,  10. 


Redisham,  Great,  39. 

Reims  Cathedral,  Sculpture  at.  xxix.  95. 

Reliquaries,  xxiv.  xxv.  45. 

Resurrection.  96.  98.  too.  tot.  109. 

Retables,  xxi. 

Reynes,  J.,  87. 

Romance,  Subjects  from,  123-7. 

Romsey  Abbey,  35. 

Romulus,  Apotheosis  of.  i . 

Romulus  and  Remus.  28. 

Rood  at  Breamore,  35. 

Rosary,  154. 

Rotiihis,  The  Joshua.  xxx\'. 

Rufius  Probianus,  Dipt}ch  of.  ;,. 

Rug,  83. 

Ruthwell,  Pligh  Cross  of,  xxxi,  35. 

Sacramentary  of  Drogo.  5, 

St.  Agnes,  102,  106. 

St.  Alban,  39. 

St.  Aloysius,  164. 

St.  Anne,  loi,  166. 

St.  Anthony,  135. 

St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  163. 

St.  Barbara,  102. 

St.  Bernard,  164, 

St.  Catharine,  94,  95.  98,  102,  ro6,  1 1 1,  117. 

122,  132,  154. 
St.  Christopher,   r 27. 
St.  Denis,  106. 
St.  Dominic,  163. 
St.  Francis,  135. 
St.  Gabriel.  20. 
St.  Gauzelin,  15. 
St.  George,  106. 

St.  James  the  Greater,  92,  loi.  121,  127,  136. 
St.  James  the  Less.  loi. 
St.  Jerome,  158.  169. 
St.  Joachim,  no. 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  7,  8,  21,  90,  100.  102, 

106.  113,  121,  134,  144. 
St.  John     the    Evangelist.    87.    91.    96-98, 

103,  104,  106-108.  T11-113.  119-121, 

132,  136,  167,  170. 
St.  Joseph,  118,  150,  168.  169. 
St.  Joseph  of  Arimathaea,  60,  87,  112. 
St.  Laurence,  121.  135. 
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St.  Louis,  1 06. 

St.  Margaret,  94.  95.  98,  102.  106,  117,  127. 

132. 
St.  Martin,  loi,  132,  164. 
St.  Mary  Magdalene,  102,  in,  122,  150,  157. 

170. 
St.  Matthew.  50,  155. 
St.  M^dard.  Gospels  of,  i^. 
St.  Menas.  11. 
St.  Michael,  9,  20,  118. 
St.  Nicholas,  132. 
St.  Nicaise,  Diptvch  of.  52. 
St.  Paul,  6.  88. 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  xxi. 

—  Inventories  of,  xx.  xxii,  xxv. 
St.  Peter,  88,  in.  136. 

—  Denial  of,  5. 

—  Keys  of.  48,  55,  61. 

—  Tonsure  of,  90. 
St.  Roch,  1 13. 

St.  Sebastian,  113. 
St.  Stephen,  88. 
St.  Thecla,  6. 
St.  Thomas.  88. 

—  Incredulity  of,  5,  99,  no. 
Salerno,  Paliotto  at.  22. 

Salisbury  Cathedral,  Inventory  of,  xxiii. 

Salome,  12,  13. 

Salting,  G..  Diptych  in  possession  of.  xl. 

Salutation,  102,  120,  132.  167. 

Samson,  76. 

San  Miguel  de  Linio,  Church  of,  xxx. 

Saracenic  Metal-work,  25. 

Sarcophagi,  5. 

at  Selefkieh,  9. 

at  Sidamara,  9. 
Sarum,  Old,  36. 
Satan,  157. 

Scalloped  Arch,  9,  10. 
Scarborough,  Inventory  al,  xxiii. 
Seals,  xxv,  32,  33,  39,  144,  n^. 

Godgytha,  33. 

Godwin,  32,  33. 

Harvey,  145. 

Hospital  of  St.  John,  144. 

Sutton,  145. 

Townley,  145. 


Secular  Subjects,  122,  123-32,  137-43,  158, 

159,  161-6. 
Selefkieh,  Sarcophagus  from,  9. 
Sanger,  F.,  160. 
Sepulchre,  Holy,  47. 

—  Maries  at  the,  .5,  6,  45-47,  87,  101,  log- 
Seraph,  46,  58,  59. 
Shields,  Devices  on,  64. 
Shobdon  Church,  Sculpture  of,  74. 
Sidamara,  Sarcophagus  from,  9. 
Siegfried,  Murder  of,  29. 
Siena  Cathedral,  Sculpture  at,  xxxiii,  xxxiv. 
Simon,  Feast  in  house  of,  112. 
Sinope,  Relief  from,  8. 
Situla,  xxiv. 
Sleep  and  Death,  i,  2. 
Sloane  Collection,  xvi. 
Sneyd  Collection,  xviii. 
SnufT-rapp,  151. 
Socrates,  166. 
Sow,  81. 

Spain,  Moorish  Ivories  from,  25. 
Spindle,  164. 
Stag,  82. 
Statues  : 

Chryselephantine,  xxvii. 

by  Eutychides,  xxvii. 

b}-  Lysippus,  xxviii.  16. 
Statuettes,  xxi. 
Staves  of  Cantors,  xxiv. 
Stephaton,  45,  50,  57,  104,  108,  in. 
Stocks,  24. 

Stuart,  Charles  Edward,  148. 
Stylus,  Bone,  123. 
Sun  and  INIoon,  50,  55,  96,  104. 
Susanna  and  the  Elders,  139. 
Sutton,  Seal  of  Christopher,  145. 
Swan,  Knight  of  the,  139,  140. 
Sword-hilt,  175. 
Symbols  of  the  Evangelists,  46,  47,  53,  57, 

60,  61. 
Symmachi  and  Niconiachi,  Diptych  of,  xxvii,  5. 


Tabitha,  Raising  of,  6. 
Tankard,  xxvi,  155,  159,  160. 
Tau-Cross,  xxiii,  33,  54,  59. 
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Temptation  in  Eden,  The,  171. 
Temptation  of  Christ,  The,  157. 
Terracina,  Cofl'er  at,  31. 
Textiles,  Influence  of,  xxxvii. 
Theodosius,  Votive  Shield  of,  xxxiv,  49. 
Tongres,  Panel  at,  53. 
Tonsure  of  St.  Peter,  90. 
Torcello,  16. 

Tournay,  Cathedral  of,  52. 
Townley,  Seal  of  Nicholas,  i4;'^. 
Tradilio  Legis,  54,  55. 
Transfiguration,  44. 
Treasure  of  Bernay,  xxxiv. 

of  Boscoreale,  xxxiv. 
Tree  of  Jesse,  114,  171, 
Trees,  Conventional,  4. 
Trinity,  The,  107,  108. 
Triptych  of  Harbaville,  xxviii. 
do  Triqueti,  Baron  H.  166. 
Tristan,  125,  127. 
Troger,  S.,  xlviii. 
Turned  Ivories,  160,  161. 
Tutilo,  Book  cover  of,  52. 

Ulphus,  Horn  of,  xxxvii,  36. 

Umbria,  85. 

Unicorn,  82. 

Unicorn,  Capture  of,  125,  127. 

Utrecht  Psalter,  xxxiv,  17,  43, 

Vase,  14. 

Vase  beneath  Cross,  56. 

Venice,  Sculpture  at  St.  IMaik's,  xxxii. 

Venus,  159,  164. 

Vergi,  Chatelaine  de,  123,  124. 

Veroli,  Casket  from,  xxxiv,  xxxv. 


Vine-scroll,  56. 

Virgin,  100,  163,  166,  16S. 

See  also  Adoration  of  Magi :  Annunciation  : 

Assumption  :    Coronation  :     Crucifixion  ; 

Descent  from  the  Cross  :  Entombment : 

Nativity:  Pieta:  Presentation:  Salutation. 
Virgin,  Crown  of  the,  93. 
Virgin,  Death  of  the,  102,  io8,  in,  121,  132. 
Virgin,  Scenes  from  the  life  of  the,  no. 
Virgin  and  Child,  20,  35,  59,  92-6,  98,  102, 

114-19,  121,  127,  135,  166-8. 
Virgin  holding  book,  97. 
Virgin  holding  spindle,  100. 
Virgin  in  Glory,  88,  no. 
Virtues  and  Vices,  22,  23. 

Wales,  Comb  from,  37. 

Wallingford,  33. 

Wayland,  27,  28. 

Werdcn,  Casket  of,  6,  7. 

Whale's  bone,  Carvings  in,  27,  31,  48. 

Widow  of  Nain,  52. 

Wilhelmina  Ernestina,  Electress,  153. 

Winchester  Cathedral,  xxii. 

Woodperry,  85,  86. 

Woolton,  H.,  146. 

Wren,  Portrait  of  Sir  C,  152. 

Writing-tablets,  xix,  120-3. 

Xanten,  xxviii. 

York,  Horn  at,  xxxvii.  36. 
Yseult,  125. 

Zacchaeus,  112. 

Zick  Family,  160. 

Zodiac,  Signs  of  the,  i,  79. 
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